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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE HERALON OF LUCANIA 


Tur search for the remains of the celebrated Sanctuary of Hera, to which literary 
traditions ascribe a mythical origin, was begun on April 9, 1934. Strabo (VI, 252), 
as well as Pliny CV. H. IIT, 5, 70) tells us that the Temple was founded by Jason 
and the Argonauts. It had a long and glorious existence. As late as the Roman 
epoch, Cilician pirates were attracted by the fame of its riches and came from the 
distant East to plunder it.' 

Relying upon the testimony of Strabo, who placed the sanctuary on the left 
shore of the River Sylarus (modern Sele), near its mouth, and on the information of 
the Flemish humanist, Cluver, who saw during his vovage to Italy “sive templi 
sive castelli ruinae”’ three thousand feet from the sea, we explored during April 1934 
the country along both shores, from the modern main road to the sea. We discoun- 
tenanced from the beginning fantastic tales of local writers, who, during the last 
centuries had located the sanctuary in the wildest and most distant places, often 
with the object of exalting their own birthplaces. After a search of two days among 
marshes and shrubs, in a country inhabited only by herds of buffaloes and flocks of 
migrating birds, we noted an area not far from the river where a few shapeless 
blocks and a few bits of tiles were visible among 
the stubble. At the very outset, we discovered 
elements of an archaic temple and material be- 
longing to a Hellenistic farissa (Figs. 1, 2). 


Fic. 1.—Heraion, Lucanta. TERRACOTTAS FROM THE Fic. 2.—HERAION, 
HELLENISTIC Favissa 


Lucania. TERRA- 
OTTA FROM THE HELLENISTIC Favissa 
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186 PAOLA ZANCANI—UMBERTO ZANOTTI-BIANCO 


During the spring the excavations lasted only two months, but they were con- 
tinued from October 1934 to June 1935, under the auspices and with the financial 
aid of the Magna Graecia Society, which has promoted for several years past im- 
portant archeological campaigns in the south of Italy. 
The excavations have given the following noteworthy results: 
The stereobate, 18.65 m. x 39.05 m. of a peripteral Doric temple with pronaos, > 


Fic. 3.—ArcHaic METorE REPRESENTING THE GIANT Tityos CARRYING OFF LATONA 


cella and adyton, which can be dated to the end of the VIth century B.c. was dis- 
covered. It is similar in many ways to the so-called Temple of Ceres at Paestum. Of 
this temple, which reveals, both in its plan and in its decorative details, evident 
Tonic influence, we have recovered many pieces of figured metopes, triglyphs, a sima 
with lion-headed gargoyles, cornices of various kinds, capitals, drums of columns, , 
ete. 
In line with this large edifice, fifteen meters north, there existed a temple of 
small dimensions, the plan of which has not vet been fully ascertained, dating be- 
tween the Ist and the 2d quarter of the VIth century B.c. It is still very archaic both 
in its structure and in its decorative details: a Doric capital with a very flattened 
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THE HERAION OF LUCANTA 187 


echinus; anterior columns set not on stylobates, but directly on the ground; mag- 
nificent capitals of pilasters finely decorated in relief, with a form which resembles, 
though probably precedes, those of the so-called “Basilica” of Paestum: and 
finally, two figured metopes, one perfectly preserved (Fig. 3), which has already 
been published.! The technique is very primitive. 

Between these two edifices have appeared bases of stelae, votive offerings and 
parts of the same stelae. In the same area, was a very rich favissa of the Hellenistic 
period, filled with about thirteen thousand pieces: statuettes, almost exclusively fem- 
inine, many of which are of very fine make; a great quantity of small terracotta 
heads differing in size and with a great variety of headdresses; painted vases of vari- 
ous shapes of local manufacture; small objects in bronze; and coins of different 
cities of Magna Graecia. 

Under the small temple was a stratum of archaic Protocorinthian and Corinthian 
material, about 300 vases and a few statuettes, extremely primitive, but of fine 
execution. They reproduce a feminine divinity, kourotrophos, seated on a throne 
and characterized by the polos and pomegranate (Fig. 4). In this material we found 


Fic. 4.— FRAGMENTS OF TERRACOTTAS OF HERA KouROTROPHOS FROM PROTOCORINTHIAN 
AND CORINTHIAN LEVEL 


a minute tripod of silver, with a curled leaf of gold inside, and fragments of local 
prehistoric pottery. 

Southwest of the larger temple was a bothros 3.50 m. deep with an aperture of 
m. 0.90 x 1.00, which contained the remains of sacrifices evidently made on the spot: 
bones of animals, wood of the pyre, and ritual implements. 

Northeast of the temples, we have partly unearthed a third edifice, of which, for 
the moment, the purpose is unknown, but which has already given much material 
of a relatively late age, only indirectly appertaining to the religious cult. 

At a still greater distance, about a kilometer from the sanctuary, we have identi- 
fied the necropolis of a local native village, which will form part of the program of 
our next excavations. 

PaoLa ZANCANI 
UmBerto ZANotti-BIANCO 
Naples 


! Paola Zancani, ‘* Metope arcaica dello Heraion lucano,” in La critica d’arte, October 1st, 1935. 
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THE CURRENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


Tne sixth campaign of excavation conducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies in the Athenian Agora began on January 27 and at the time this Report is 
written has been in progress for eleven weeks. According to the schedule of the 
excavations the season will extend to the end of June. It will be understood that the 
brief account of the work here presented is preliminary in character and that the 
statements made are subject to correction as the result of additional excavation and 
of further study of the objects discovered. 

Work is proceeding in eight areas of the American Zone covering an expanse of 
more than three acres. These areas are: (1) The site of the church of the Panagia 
Vlassarou and the adjoining stretch of Eponymon Street; (2) The block north of the 
Odeion and the facade of the Giants; (3) The northeast corner of the Zone in front 
of the Stoa of Attalos: (4) The south side of the central part of the area behind the 
great South Stoa: (5) The southeast corner of the Zone along the line of the ** Vale- 
rian Wall”; (6) The plateau of the Kolonos Agoraios south of the Theseion; (7) The 
area around the Theseion; (8) A narrow block north of the Theseion on the northern 
side of the Athens-Peiraeus railroad. When the excavation of these areas shall have 
been completed, the entire northern part of the American Zone will be cleared, and 


Fic. 1.—View or THE Excavations TOWARD THE SOUTHEAST FROM THE ROOF OF THE * THESEION ”’ 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 189 


the future progress of the work will be towards the south to include the modern 
houses located on the slopes of the Acropolis and of the Areopagus. The photograph 
reproduced in Fig. 1 gives a view taken from the roof of the Theseion, showing the 
central part of the area and the houses on the south that will be expropriated in the 
coming years. The modern Eponymon Street that passes through the field of excava- 
tion is now being removed. 

It would be premature at this time to comment on the topographical implications 
of the current work, but the results of the campaign should throw additional light on 
that important subject. Among the objects discovered, two have special historical 


Fic. 2.— Bronze SuHreELD TAKEN FROM THE LACEDAEMONIANS 


significance; a bronze shield captured from the Spartans at the battle of Pylos, and 
a piece of the base of the statues of the Tyrannicides. The shield (Fig. 2) was lying 
practically intact at the bottom of a cistern that was cut in the rock of the plateau 
south of the Theseion. The bronze is badly corroded and stones had crushed the 
surface in places so that considerable crumbling occurred when the earth was re- 
moved from its surface. The shield is full-sized measuring ca. 0.95 by 0.83 m. and 
was undoubtedly one of those used in actual combat. The rim is decorated with an 
elaborate guilloche design. The large outer convex surface of the bow] is without 
decoration, but across this is written a dedication with letters carelessly made by 
punch holes and arranged in four irregularly curved lines. The dedication reads: 
AOHNAIO! ATTOAAKEAAIMONIQN EK... AO. The broken space in the last line is suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate only two letters and it is probable that these should be 
restored as TTY and that the inscription should be rendered: “The Athenians dedi- 
cated the shield as a trophy taken from the Lacedaemonians in the battle of Pylos.” 
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The Athenians were greatly elated by the surrender of the Spartans with their arms 
at Pylos in 424 B.c. Thucydides (IV, 12, 1) describes in detail how the shield of 
Brasidas was taken, and Pausanias (I, 15, 4) was told that some of the shields which 
he saw in the Stoa Poikile were trophies of that battle. The letters have shapes char- 
acteristic of the fifth century, and the presence of eta and omega may be explained 
by the probability that the letters were made by one of the victorious participants 
in the engagement rather than by an official calligraphist of the state. 

The inscribed piece of Pentelic marble that is probably from the base of the statues 
of the Tyrannicides is a fragment, measuring 0.104 m. high by 0.32 m. wide, that 
still has part of its original top and right side. On it are preserved the ends of two 
lines of an epigram, each of which was evidently a complete distich. The remaining 
words are: HAPMOAIOS TTATPIAATEN EOETEN. The letters are in the style of the 
early fifth century and it is reasonable to assume that the Harmodios of the first line 
is the last word of the epigram on the Tyrannicides that is attributed to Simonides 
(Bergk, Poetae Lyrict Graeci*, III, p. 477, No. 131). This inscription was lying in 
the earth north of the “Stoa of the Giants,” in front of the second Giant from the 
east end, and thus its place of discovery is in the vicinity of the site that has been 
hypothetically assigned to the Orchestra, where the Tyrannicides were still standing 
in the second century after Christ. 

The clearance of the area around the Theseion is producing cumulative evidence 
for the date of the temple, derived from stratified deposits containing marble chips 
from the construction of the building, with which are intermingled many sherds that 
inyariably antedate the middle of the fifth century. South of the temple an unusual 
topographical feature was revealed that 
permits a clearer visualization of the ap- 
pearance of the surroundings of the build- 
ing in ancient times. Here a series of four 
rows of square cuttings appeared in the 
rock, that are approximately aligned with 
the columns of the temple. They have an 
average measurement of 90 cm. and are 
about 75 cm. deep. In the centre of the 
holes of the interior rows pots of coarse 
ware were standing in place. These pots 
have round holes in the bottom formed 
at the time of their manufacture, and it 
Fic. 3.—FLtower-Por rrom a Rocx-Cutrting evident that they were used as 

Sour oF THE “THESEION” flower-pots and that this area south of 

the temple was embellished by rows of 

shrubs. This interpretation is supported by the remains of roots and of carbonized 

wood in the pots and in the areas surrounding them. The pots, of which one is illus- 

trated in Fig. 3, are quite modern in appearance but the stratum overlying the rock- 
cuttings dates from the late Hellenistic age. 

This temple is still called the “*Theseion” for the sake of convenient identification, 
but scholars are generally agreed in identifying it as the temple of Hephaistos. Al- 
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though the new investigations have not yet produced any definite evidence in sup- 
port of this thesis, indirect confirmation is provided by the discovery of masses of 
unformed bronze and of iron slag that indicate the location of metal workshops in 
this neighborhood. The metal workers were certainly here before the date of the 
present temple, because two pits in the rock contained the remains of heavy clay 
moulds used for the casting of archaic bronze statues. In one case the mould for the 
legs is practically complete, and many other pieces are preserved including the 
mouth of the figure with its characteristic smiling expression. 

More unrifled graves have been found cut in the bedrock of the hilltop. The earli- 
est of these belongs in the sub-Mycenaean period. It lies just west of the temple and 
in front of its second column from the north end. Following the vein of the rock it is 
cut in a direction from northwest to southeast, and the head of the child it contained 
lay at the southeast end. The grave was covered by a large slab lying over the upper 
part of the body and by smaller stones at the bottom. The bones were badly dis- 
integrated but by the head two complete vases were lying in place, a one-handled 
jug and a deep two-handled bowl 
(Fig. 4). The jug has a decoration 
of wavy lines on the shoulder be- 
tween vertical strokes; the bowl is 
covered with a black glaze that 
has been partially fired to red, ex- 
cept on the foot which was left un- 
painted. These vases are earlier 
than any hitherto found on the 
plateau and belong to the latest 
phase of the Mycenaean style, 
called by Wace the Granary Class 
(B.S.A. XXV, pp. 50 ff.: Chamber Fic. 4.—Vases FRoM A SuB- MycenaEAN GRAVE 
Tombs at Mycenae, pp. 184 ff.). 

Another undisturbed burial was uncovered in the rock southeast of the temple. 


Although only fragments of bones remained it was clear from their size and from the 
nature of the offerings that this was the grave of a baby girl of the Protogeometric 
period. Its orientation is northwest and southeast, but the head of the skeleton in 
this case lay at the northwest end. The dedicated offerings, which are shown in Fig. 
5 in the position in which they were placed in the grave, are three one-handled cups, 
two one-handled jugs, a baby’s feeding bottle with spout and side handle, a flat 
saucer with three pierced lugs, an undecorated shallow bowl, a large bronze brooch, 
and small spirals of bronze that were probably used in the hair. The cups and jugs 
(Fig. 6) have the shape and decoration characteristic of their period. The ornamenta- 
tion of the feeding bottle is also in the usual style but its shape is less common. 
Scraping of the rock in the central part of the plateau brought to light other simi- 
lar rock-cut Protogeometric burials which contained some handsome vases of the 
period. Two pieces are distinguished by their technical excellence and by the care 
and precision of their decorative designs. One of these is a large two-handled goblet 
that is decorated with alternate rectangles of cross-hatching and checker-board pat- 
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Fic. 5. — ProroGeomerric GRAVE WITH OBJECTS IN PLACE AS EXCAVATED 


Fic. 6.—Oxnsects FROM THE PROTOGEOMETRIC GRAV 
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terns; and the other is a vase of hydria shape (Fig. 7) of which the surface is admi- 
rably preserved. Its graceful shape is no less pleasing than the simplicity of its orna- 
mentation arranged in harmoniously graduated horizontal zones. 

Pottery of the Geometric age has been found in abundance both scattered over the 
surface of the plateau and Jying in the filling deposits of wells, many of which have 
been bored through the rock. From one well came a large complete plate of which the 
carefully finished surface is preserved in excellent condition. The upper side is 
covered merely with a red glaze but the under side of the bowl has parallel bands 
painted around it, and on the bottom is a circle within which is a four-rayed star 
with swastikas in the four corners. Another well produced some interesting pieces of 
the Geometric, Proto-Attic and Protocorinthian styles. The pottery of the first 
group may be illustrated by a large partially 
preserved amphora which has panels on each 
side of the neck decorated with a similar design 
(Fig. 8). The panel is bordered above and 


— 


Fic. 7. — PROTOGEOMETRIC VASE Fic. 8.— DecoraTIVE PANEL ON THE NECK OF A 
GEOMETRIC AMPHORA 


below by narrow bands, the upper filled with zigzags and the lower with disc- 
like serolls. In its centre is a circle which encloses a four-petalled design, above 
which, in one of the panels, the letter epsilon (E) is incised. A long-necked water 
fowl stands facing the circle on either side, and behind the neck of each bird is a star. 
A small complete Proto-Attic vase from the well is noteworthy for its graceful shape, 
for its technical excellence, and for its charming ornamentation (Fig. 9). It is a 
kantharos in shape and is decorated with rays extending up from the base and with 
elaborate scrolls of characteristic Proto-Attic type on its sides. Another important 
example of this ceramic group is a fragmentary bowl of which sufficient remains to 
show the shape and the general decorative scheme (Fig. 10). The exterior side of the 
slightly outflaring rim is divided into panels, of which one is complete and another is 
preserved in part. On these are painted in clear sharp letters the words . . . YvO EIMI, 
that probably designate the owner of the bowl, as the first word has a genitive termi- 
nation. A broad band below the rim is occupied by fish swimming to the right in the 
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Fic. 9.—SmMaut Proto-Arric KANTHAROS 


midst of a series of wavy lines, that are perhaps intended to suggest the waves of the 
sea. Under the fish is a row of triangles with spirals extending from their apices, and a 
series of triangles in the band at the bottom gives the impression of rays branching 
from the base. This vase is similar in shape to the “cup of Tharios” found last year 
and the forms of the letters closely resemble those incised on that bowl (/esperia, 
V, 1936, p. 33 and p. 34, Fig. 34). The new vase must be dated early in the seventh 
century and it furnishes another example of the well developed Attic script that was 
current at that period. 

Pottery of the late sixth and of the early fifth century was also secured from the 
Kolonos Agoraios where it had been used for filling crevices of the rock in the vicinity 
of the Theseion. The collection contains many sherds that illustrate very fine types 
of black- and red-figured ware. A large black-figured lebes is decorated on each side 


Fic. 10.—Proro-Artric BowL. Earty SeveENtH CEentUurRY B.C. 
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with a chariot drawn by four horses, with two persons in the car and with a bird fly- 
ing above. A small black-figured hydria also has a chariot group. The red-figured 
fragments are mostly from large vases, column kraters and psykters. They are deco- 
rated with groups, painted by various artists about 500 B.c., from which are pre- 
served occasional figures such as Herakles with his club, Apollo with the tripod, a 
man with a lyre, satyrs, and wrestlers. The technique of these pieces is excellent and 


the draughtsmanship is remarkably good. 

The clearance of various cisterns has produced a 
considerable quantity of Hellenistic pottery. The 
contents of one of these, located in the block north 
of the railroad, date from the fourth and third 
centuries. They include, in addition to many bas- 
kets of sherds, numerous complete saucers, bowls 
and lamps, with which was associated a black-glazed 
vase of curious type (Fig. 11). The vase is conical 
in shape and is entirely closed, with a small knob 
at the apex. On one side is a vertical loop handle, 
and in front a circular spout extends up vertically 
from a small protrusion at about mid-height of the 
vase. A tiny hole is drilled above the handle near 
the knob. Inside the vase is a pellet that makes 
a metallic sound when the vessel is shaken. The 
purpose for which this vase was used is uncertain 
but the suggestion may be offered that it was in- 
tended to serve as a combination feeding bottle 


Fic. VAsE 
FROM A CISTERN 


and rattle for a young child. 


Another Hellenistic deposit contained many objects dating from the first half of 
the third century. The pottery included saucers, lamps, and black-glazed kantharoi, 


Fic. 12,—Importep STATUETTE OF ANUBIS 


some of which were decorated 
with the usual floral and linear 
designs in white paint. With 
them was also a hydria of 
Hadra type that had been im- 
ported from Egypt, and close 
to the hydria was found a 
statuette of the Egyptian god 
Anubis, in the form of an amu- 
let made of greenish glass paste 
(Fig. 12). The figure is pre- 
served down to about the level 
of the knees, the height of the 
piece being 0.042 m. There is a 
rectangular pillar-like support 
at the back extending down 
from the ends of the long hair, 
and this is pierced by a hole. 
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The figure is the familiar type of Anubis with head of dog or jackal, and with the 
arms rigidly held along the sides. 

The discovery of three inscribed stelai on the west side of the plateau of the 
Theseion has topographical significance for the location of the site of the Eurvsa- 
keion. Two of the stelai contain decrees of the Salaminians; the third is a decree of 
the Tribe of Ajax (Aiantis). One is dated in the year of the archon Charikleides, 
363/2 B.c., another in the year of Hegemon, 327/6 B.c. Both these bear directions 
that they be erected in the Eurysakeion. The third decree is dated by the Salaminian 
archon Phanomachos and, although his year is not known, the style of the lettering 
and the prosopographical evidence indicate a date at about the middle of the fourth 
century. It is most probable that this stele, too, was set up in the Eurysakeion, the 
sanctuary of the Salaminian hero Eurysakes, son of Ajax, which is reported to have 
been located somewhere on the Kolonos Agoraios. Since the stelai were found to- 
gether and are completely preserved, it is reasonable to conclude that the place of 
their discovery is not far distant from their original location, the site of the sanc- 
tuary of Eurysakes. The Salaminian decrees give important information about the 
relations existing between two tribes or groups of Salaminians, with details of the 
arbitration of various disputes between them relating to property rights and to 
religious observances. 

Pieces of sculpture of many different types and periods have come from various 
sections of the excavations. A particularly handsome work is a grave stele of Pentelic 
marble of which the upper part only is preserved (Fig. 13). On this appears the head 
of a bearded man carved in relief on a sunken panel framed by pillars. The head in 
full profile to the left is beautifully wrought with careful attention given to the 
rendering of the hair and to the modelling of the cheeks. The man wears a large 
petasos which is held in place by a strap passing over and partially disarranging the 
long curly locks of hair. In the upper right corner of the panel is the end of a staff- 
like object which may be part of a staff held by the man on his left shoulder. This is 
an admirable work dating from the first half of the fourth century B.c. The benign 
expression of the man’s features would seem to predicate a character justifying the 
pious sentiments expressed in an epigram written as an elegiac distich across the 
architrave above the niche: 

IIoAN’ aperys Epyo.s Kparnicas, 
"AOnvoxdys évOade ayabos. 
**Here lies Athenokles, a noble man, who excelled in good 
deeds and left many memorials of his virtue.” 


The upper part of a statue of Athena (Fig. 14), though only a fragment, reveals 
good technique and a style characteristic of fifth century types. The head and the 
arms are missing but the stumps of the arms show that the right arm was raised, 
evidently for holding the spear, while the left was lowered. In the centre of the body 
in front is a round Gorgoneion set on the strap of the aegis, anda series of small holes 
on and adjoining this band indicates the probable attachment of bronze adjuncts 
belonging to the aegis, perhaps tassels or snakes. A snake is actually carved on the 
marble in an inappropriate place on the back of the left shoulder. The folds of the 
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chiton are arranged naturalistically over the left breast, and are pulled gracefully 
over the double girdle that encircles the waist. The statue when complete must have 
been quite an admirable work. The place of discovery of this large fragment is not 
far distant from the Bouleuterion where a statue of Athena Boulaia was dedicated. 

A small marble head of a woman has been broken from a relief where it would have 
been seen about in three-quarters view (Fig. 15). It somewhat resembles the Nike 
from the Agora (Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 377, Fig. 6) and the Nikai from the parapet 
of the Nike temple, and should be dated at about the same time, the last quarter of 
the fifth century. The modelling is carefully done but the surface of the marble is so 
badly weathered that it is difficult to show the head to advantage in a photograph. 
The hair is rolled back over a fillet as on the Nikai, the mouth is firmly closed, the 
eyes are rather long and narrow, and the features are severe and expressionless. It is 
an excellent piece of sculpture of a fine period. 

A statuette of Artemis made of Pentelic marble was found lying just above the 
bedrock in front of the Stoa of Attalos (Fig. 16). The head, forearms and lower legs 
are missing, the preserved height being 0.325 m. The goddess wears an Tonic chiton 
that is buttoned on the arms. The skirt is pulled up over the belt to form a large 
kolpos, thus leaving the legs free below the knees. Around the body is draped a deer’s 
skin that is fastened on the left shoulder and is held in place by a girdle around the 
waist. A cloak is hung over the left forearm. Traces of red paint are preserved on the 
deer’s skin, which must have formed an effective contrast with the chiton over which 
it is placed. The folds of the garments are carefully rendered, and the work seems to 
be a.good Roman copy of a fourth century statue. 

Another work that was copied in the Roman period from a good Greek model is 
a statuette that was found in a cistern on the Theseion plateau, of which the contents 
included both Roman and Hellenistic objects. The figure is made of Pentelic marble 
with the highly polished surface characteristic of the Hadrianic period (Fig. 17). 
The preserved height is 0.445 m., with the head, right forearm, and the feet missing. 
The figure of a man is represented who is wrapped in a large himation that passes 
across the lower part of the body in front, is brought over the left shoulder and then 
is folded across the left arm, leaving the chest and the right shoulder and arm bare. 
The left wrist, that is concealed by the cloak, rests on the hip. Under the right arm is 
the end of a staff on which red color is preserved. The man is holding this staff, not 
resting on it, since the right knee is bent and the weight of the body is supported by 
the left leg. The ends of a fillet are preserved on each shoulder. This statuette re- 
sembles the figure of Asklepios appearing on Athenian Imperial coins, and it is 
probable that it should be interpreted as Asklepios who is holding the long serpent 
staff with his right hand. 

The latest phase of classical sculpture is represented by a life-sized statue of a 
man, made of Pentelic marble, that was found built into a late wall in front of the 
facade of the Giants. The head and forearms are missing and the lower parts of the 
legs are treated like a herm (Fig. 18). The man is wrapped in a great cloak of which 
the folds are stiff and wooden. An additional garment is also worn that is arranged as 
a broad band across the chest and hangs down in front like a stole. Such a garment 
appears on the busts of several late Emperors, and a costume in some respects similar 
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is worn by the consuls on the Consular dip- 
: tvchs. Like the toga trabeata it seems to be the 
uniform marking imperial or magisterial rank. 
The work illustrates the rigidity and the styli- 
zation of the transitional period between the 
Roman and the Byzantine, and should be } 
dated in late Roman or early Byzantine times. 
Terracotta figurines and the moulds from 
which they were made continue to be found 
in considerable numbers. One figurine and one 
mould have been selected for illustration here. 
The figurine is a seated woman of archaic type 
(height: 0.098 m.), who is holding a child on 
her lap (Fig. 19). She is sitting on a throne of 
which the upper bar of the back extends on 


each side of the shoulders of the figure. The 
woman is wrapped in a large cloak, part of 
which is pulled up over the head to serve as a 


veil. Large round earrings hang from the ears. 
The features have the usual archaic character- 
istics with prominent eyes and with the sug- 
gestion of a smile about the mouth. The terra- 
cotta mould is an oval dise (length: 0.055 m.) that has incised on it a group consist- 
ing of a winged Eros in a chariot driving a team of four horses (Fig. 20). Eros , 
holds the reins in one hand and a long palm branch in the other. The horses are gal- 
loping with their forelegs raised from the ground. The details of the execution are 
somewhat blurred in the terracotta but the type recalls similar groups of a good 
Greek period, and the piece should probably be dated in the early fourth century. 

The collection of lamps from the excavations has been enriched by many com- 
plete pieces from both Greek and Roman periods so that the total number cata- 
logued to date is 2280. A 
Roman lamp of anthropo- 
morphic type is illustrated 
in Fig. 21. This is in the 
shape of a negro’s head. The 
filling hole is in the top of 
the crown, and the mouth 


Fic. 19.—Arcuatc TERRACOTTA 
FIGURINE 


served as the nozzle for the 
wick with the result that 
the upper lip and the nose 


are blackened from the 
flame. 
Remains of the Byzan- 
tine era are being constantly 
uncovered. These consist Fic. 21.—Roman Lamp IN THE SHAPE-OF A NEGRO’s HEAD 
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chiefly of foundations of 
houses, walls, pottery, and 
coins. The pottery is com- 
paratively scarce and of 
poor quality, and like 
most of the coins belongs ; 
to the latter part of the 
period. The evidence indi- 
sates that the site of the 
Agora could not have been 
an important part of the 
town in Byzantine times. 
In addition to many coins 
of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries some interesting 
seals have been found, one 
of which is shown in Fig. 22. This is a large lead seal of Bishop John of Athens, 
1180-1182 a.p. On the obverse appears the upper half of the figure of the Mother of 
God, who has her right arm crossed on her breast and holds the child on her left arm. 
The carefully worked details of the figures are well preserved. The legend on the re- 


Fic. 22.—Seau or Bisuor JOHN oF ATHENS 


Fic. 23.— Vases FRoM A Woman's GRAVE OF THE FirtH CENTURY 
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verse side reads: S¢payis ‘Iwavvov: “The seal of the Bishop John of 
Athens.” 

Besides the regular work in the American Zone a small investigation was con- 
ducted in a neighboring lot where the owner of the property had encountered an 
ancient grave while digging a hole for the foundations of a house. Several unrifled 
burials of the Greek and Roman periods were there uncovered. The Greek graves, 
that date from the fifth century, contained numerous vases and some bronzes, in- 
cluding mirrors, small bowls and stick pins. The vases from one of the graves are 
shown in Fig. 23. The scenes painted on the lekythoi are of the usual sepulchral type, 
but the figures are carefully drawn and the colors are well preserved. The bronzes 
from the grave, which are not included in the group in the photograph, are a large 
ring, a stick pin and a mirror. An interesting burial of the Roman period was made in 
a circular container of Hymettian marble, which was found standing upright in 
place with its cover on. Within this container is enclosed a lead ash urn (Fig. 24). 
Ashes and other traces of burning were visible around the box outside, and the urn 
contained many charred bits of bone, some seventy-five laurel leaves of thin gold, 
and an impression on gold leaf of an owl from an Athenian coin (a bracteate). The 
gold leaves (Fig. 25) were lying without any discernible arrangement and they may 
have been attached to a cloth or veil that had been worn on the head. 

T. Lesiie SHEAR 
ATHENS 
April 15, 1936 
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A SANDSTONE HEAD FROM CORINTH 


AMONG the numerous pieces of sculpture now exhibited in the New Museum at 


Corinth there is one head in relief (Fig. 1) which is totally different from anything 


ever discovered in the excavations in Corinth or in any other excavation in Greece. 
Its value as a work of art is slight, and its importance is chiefly due to the theory, 
proposed by Franklin P. Johnson,' that it belongs to the Mycenaean period. This 
theory is so startling that it seems desirable to review the evidence on which it rests. 

The exact place of finding is uncertain, but the chief area excavated in 1901, 
when the head seems to have been discovered, was the vicinity of the Propylaea. 
On the back of the relief a considerable amount of lime mortar adheres to the stone. 
This would seem to show that, prior to the time of finding, the head had been 
built into some structure, which, from the nature of the mortar, cannot be earlier, 
but may be much later, than the Roman period. 

The material is a sandy brown stone, which, so far as I know, is not otherwise 
found at Corinth. The surface is covered with a thin coat of plaster, hardly more 
than a whitewash, which was applied after the features of the face had already been 
accentuated by a black pigment. 

The modeling is very slight. After the background had been cut down and a broad 
convex oval produced, a triangular cutting was made for each eye and a horizontal 
depression for the mouth. It is important to notice that the nose, even before 
the tip was broken away, did not project appreciably beyond the line of the cheeks 
as seen in profile (Fig. 1 A). The chin and most of the mouth are missing, but traces 
of a groove, once filled with a black substance, remain at the edge of the break. 
Whether this is part of a mustache, as Johnson states, or the mouth itself is not per- 
fectly clear, but I am inclined to believe the latter. 

Johnson refers to certain analogies in Mycenaean art and quotes part of a letter 
from Professor Carl W. Blegen,? in which the latter ascribed the head without hesi- 
tation to an early Mycenaean date. The same view was held by Professor Pernier, 
who considered it a mould, such as those on which the gold masks were made. 

But this conclusion, that the head is Mycenaean, can hardly be considered a 
final verdict. So many factors tell against it that even if we could offer no better 
explanation for the origin of the head, we should be forced to reject the Mycenaean 
theory. No Mycenaean sculpture in stone exists which can serve as material for 
comparison. The grave reliefs and the lions from Mycenae differ as much from the 
Corinth head both in material and technique as they differ from each other. : 

Dr. Johnson refers to the “obvious analogy offered by the familiar head in painted 
plaster which Tsountas found at Mycenae.” * But a comparison of the two heads 
shown in Figures 1 and 2 reduces the elements of similarity to the single fact that 


1 Corinth TX, Sculpture, 1931, No. 2. 

? Tam indebted to Professor Blegen for reading this paper in manuscript form and for offering valua- 
ble suggestions. 

$V. Stais, Collection myc. du Musée Nat. I, p. 190, No. 4575; Ch. Tsountas, “Ed. “Apx., 1902, pp. 
1-10, pls. 1, 2. 
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both are rather unsuccessful attempts at portraying the same part of the human 
body. The long, drawn Mycenaean face with large, slanting eves set far apart, 
long nose, and prominent cheek bones makes a striking contrast to the broad, 
rounded face from Corinth, with the eves close together and all the features as 
obviously underemphasized as they are too prominent in the Mycenaean head. 
And the terracotta head from Asine,' also referred to by Dr. Johnson, differs even 
more from the Corinth head, whereas it obviously resembles the head from Mycenae. 

Some of the gold masks from the shaft graves at Mycenae, to be sure, show a 
superficial resemblance to the head from Corinth. The best parallel is offered by 
No. 2433 (Fig. 3); but the gold mask, as shown by the profile,’ is a fairly successful 


Fic. 3.—Go_p Mask rrom Mycenak 


rendering of the human likeness, in comparison to which the Corinth head looks 
like the product of a child who is learning to manipulate the sculptor’s tools. In 
fact the only point of analogy is the general shape of the heads; in technical details 
they are totally different. Most of the gold masks have large bulging eyes outlined 
with a deep groove, analogous to the painted lines on the plaster head from My- 
cenae. In contrast to this the eves in the Corinth head are rendered by small 
circles indicating the irises, whereas the pupils consist of small holes, which may 
have been filled with color. The convexity of the eyeballs, so prominent in the masks 
and in the plaster head from Mycenae, is not rendered at all. 


1 Persson, Schrift und Sprache in Alt-Kreta, p. 5, fig. 2; Martin Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 
pl. 4. 


? Karo, Schachtgraber von Mykenai, pl. L, No. 259. Iam indebted to Professor Karo for the photo- 
graphs reproduced in Figure 3. 
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But the strongest argument for the non-Mycenaean origin of the head from 
Corinth is the fact that hitherto we have very little positive evidence for a My- 
cenaean city within the limits of classical Corinth. A handful of Mycenaean 
sherds, found in a pit north of the modern village square, is all the proof that 
we possess of Mycenaean Corinth. The nearest site which certainly was settled in 
the Mycenaean period is the small hill Cheliotoumylos, just outside the north wall 
of the city. But this has too small an area for anything but a mere village, and the 
distance from the agora to Cheliotoumylos makes it most unlikely that the head 
should have come from there. The question where the Corinth of Mycenaean times 
was situated cannot be definitely settled before more of the ancient city has been 
excavated, but in view of the numerous trial trenches dug at various points over the 
whole area it would certainly be surprising to find a large Mycenaean city of which 
no traces have yet come to light.! However this may be, the fact remains that 
practically no other Mycenaean objects have been unearthed in the vicinity where 
the head was found. This obvious fact, which Johnson does not even mention, 
should be sufficient reason for leaving the Mycenaean period out of consideration in 
an attempt to assign the head to its proper period. 

While looking for comparative material by which to determine the date of the 
head, I came upon a piece of sculpture in the Byzantine Museum in Athens which 
admirably serves the purpose.’ It is a small statuette * of soft stone (Fig. 4), closely 
resembling in composition the material of the Corinth head but of a lighter color. 
The broad, rounded head rests on the shoulders with the merest suggestion of a 
neck. The evebrows and the mouth are rendered by simple grooves; the eyes are 
slightly raised but otherwise unmodeled; the nostrils are indicated by drill holes 
analogous to those by which the pupils are rendered in the Corinth head; and the 
ears are ovals in low relief. Although the figure is cut in the round, the technique 
is that of a relief. Incised lines and cross hatching accentuated by a dark color are 
used to indicate the drapery, which seems to consist of a short jacket with sleeves 
and a pair of trousers. In the hands, which are held in front, is a cross in low relief, 
and on the back are other Christian symbols rendered by incised lines. 

The statuette, together with some grave reliefs exhibited with it, was brought to 
Athens from Cairo in Egypt, and the material is the common soft sandstone of the 
Nile valley. The Christian cross and the other symbols are certain indications of its 
late date. 

The close similiarity between this statuette and the head from Corinth is obvious 
at first sight. The material is almost identical,‘ the shape of the head is similar, and 

1 For the controversy concerning Corinth in Mycenaean times see C. W. Blegen, A.J.A. XXIV, 
1920, pp. 1 ff.; XXVII, 1923, pp. 156 ff.; Walter Leaf, 4./.4. XXVII, 1923, pp. 151 ff.; O'Neil, Ancient 
Corinth, pp. 59 ff.; and Wace, Class. Rev. XLVI, 1932, p. 62. It should be added that since it is now 
practically certain that Acrocorinth was not occupied in Mycenaean times, the site of the lower city, 
not defended by nature, would be a poorly chosen place for an important stronghold. The unfortified 
mountain in its rear would make the city easily accessible to an attacking force. 

? Museum No. 112 (Soteriou, ‘Odnyés Bufavrwod Mouceiov ’AOqvav, p. 37). 1 am indebted to the Director 
of the Museum, Professor G. Soteriou, for the photograph for Figure 4a, for his permission to republish 
the statuette, and for information about its provenance, date, etc. 


‘Height 0.41 m., Width at shoulders ca. 0.21 m. 
‘The quality of stone of all the Coptic sculpture in the Museum is much the same, but the color 
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the technique is the same. The incised lines filled with color, which Johnson pointed 
out as indications of Mycenaean origin, constitute an even more prominent feature 
in the statuette from Cairo.! 

Professor Soteriou suggests ? that the statuette was used as a tomb monument, 
and the same is probably true of the head from Corinth. The latter is, then, a late 


example of the old Egyptian custom of representing the image of the dead on the 


4) 
S23 


Fig. +.—Copric STATUETTE FROM CAIRO 


coffin. Instead of the earlier anthropoid sarcophagi of stone, a moulded mask or a 

painted picture was later used, and the Corinth relief is probably an example of the 

same traditional practice. This would explain the white wash which partly obliter- 

ates the features of the face. The statuette from Cairo shows no traces of such a 

treatment, but some of the other Coptic grave stelae in the Museum seem to have 

been whitewashed several times, although the original color was thereby obliter- > 
ated. It appears to have been a practice in certain parts of the Orient to white- 

varies. One of the inscribed grave stelae (No. 111) has the same light brown color as that of the Corinth 

head. 


tThe method of indicating the pupil by a circular hole is common in Coptic art, cf. Duthnuit, La 
Seulpiure Copie, pls. ix, x. 
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wash the tombs ' as a matter of purification, just as houses and sidewalks and even 
garden walls are similarly treated today for the sake of cleanliness. 

In view of the close similarity between the Coptic statuette in Athens *? and the 
relief from Corinth, it seems natural to conclude that the latter is a piece of early 
Christian sculpture, in all probability made in Egypt and imported from there by 
some Egyptian family living in Corinth. It probably belongs to the period before 
the iconoclasm. Very few objects have been found in Corinth which can be dated 
in the seventh and eighth centuries,* and it is highly improbable that the head is 
later. In the fourth and fifth centuries there appears to have been a lively inter- 
course between Corinth and Egypt, as is shown by the importation of lamps * and 
pottery. 

Although the high honor of being acclaimed a unique piece of Mycenaean sculp- 
ture must certainly be denied the unsightly sandstone head, the new interest at- 
tached to it as an imported piece of Coptic art should be sufficient to accord it a 
place among the exhibited sculpture in the new Museum at Corinth. Fresh evidence 
is brought to light every vear for the extensive commercial relations and artistic 
affiliations of Corinth with other parts of the Mediterranean world, and in this line 
of evidence the sandstone head will help to shed light upon one of the most obscure 
periods in the history of the city. 

Oscar BRONEER 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
At Athens 


1Cf. Matth. xxiii, 27, . . . radars oirives paivovrar wpaia 5é 
yeuovow OoTéwy Kai Taons arabapoias. 

2 Although this furnishes the best analogy to the head in Corinth, other examples of Coptic art 
show the same characteristics. The technique is that of carving rather than of chiseling, and the stone is 
so soft that it can easily be carved with a knife. A few examples in stone, ivory, and wood will suffice 
to prove the point. Cf. Wulff, Altchr. u. mittelalt. Byz. u. Ital. Bildwerke, 1, Nos. 91, 128, 269, 383, and 
pl. XXII; Soteriou, op. cit., p. 37, 100-113. 

3 Cf. Broneer, Corinth IV, I, Terracotta Lamps, p. 28; Alfred R. Bellinger, Catalogue of the Coins 
found at Corinth, 1925, p. viii. 

4 Three lamps of red clay (Broneer, op. cit. Nos. 1451-1453) are almost certainly importations from 
Egypt (I formerly believed that they came from Italy, op. cit., p. 119). For the design on No. 1453 cf. 
Wulff, op. cit., No. 1266, and Osborne, Lychnos et Lucerna, No. 67. The Corinth lamp No. 1451 is 
similar to a type of lamp common in Egypt, Breccia, Le Musée Gréco-Romain, pl. XXVIII, 1-3. The 
pottery has not yet been published, but there seems to be no doubt that some of the late stamped 
ware is imported from Egypt. 

5 Since the writing of this article, the manuscript of which was finished in March, 1932, some reviews 
of F. P. Johnson’s book, Corinth IX, Sculpture, have appeared, one of which (A. J. B. Wace, Class. Rer. 
XLVI, 1932, p. 64) questions the Mycenaean date of the sandstone head, without, however, suggesting 
any other date. Others appear to accept the identification (T. B. L. W. in J.H.S. LIT, 1932, p. 135; 
Valentin Miiller, in 4.7.4. XXXVI, 1932, p. 370); Paul Herrmann, in Phil. Woch. 1935, p. 1271. 
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PHILOLOGICAL REMARKS ON THE BILINGUAL BULLA 
FROM TARSUS 


Tue bulla found at Tarsus (Fig. 1, ef. A.J.4. XXXIX, 1935, pp. 535 ff. and Fig. 18) 
shows a middle field in which four signs in so-called Hittite hieroglyphs appear. 
Around it a cuneiform inscription is arranged in a full circle. The bulla is fairly well 
preserved; slight mutilations along the exterior rim have not done damage enough 
to prevent the reading of the cuneiform inscription. 
It may be supposed that the two inscriptions corre- 
spond. 

The type is known from similar pieces found at 
Boghazkeui, all of which belong to the kings of the 
Late Hittite Empire (1400-1200 B.c.).! The oldest of 
them bears the name of Suppiluliuma (first half of 
the 14th century) who is also the author of the earliest 
dated inscription in Hittite hieroglyphs, the Nisantas 
inscription at Boghazkeui.? This inscription contains 
the names of Suppiluliuma’s father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather, so that the hieroglyphic system is 
attested for three still earlier generations. The origin 
and age of the hieroglyphs is so far unknown. 

The text of the cuneiform inscription starts over the right-hand side of the 
highest hieroglyph. The start, which at the same time is the end, is indicated by two 
parallel lines. The inscription runs as follows: 


Fic. 1.—Butia Founp at 
TARSUS 


I 
Is-pu-tah-su LUGAL GAL DUMU Pa-ri-ya-wa-at-ri * 
“[SputahSu, the great king, the son of Parivawatru.”’ 


It is difficult to decide in what language the cuneiform text is composed. Except 
the personal names everything is written ideographically and can, therefore, be read 
in any language. The fact, however, that the name of the owner of the seal ends in 
-u and is followed by his father’s name in -i suggests that the names are intended to 
be in the Akkadian language and to represent a nominative and a genitive respec- 
tively. 


rhe important question of the date must be approached by examining the forms 


1 They are discussed and for the most part also given in photographs and drawings in K. Bittel and 
H. G. Giiterbock, ‘ Bogazkéy, Neue Untersuchungen in der hethitischen Hauptstadt,” Abh. der 
Preussischen Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1935, phil.-hist. Klasse Nr. 1, pp. 62 ff. and pls. 24 ff. What the 
seals looked like of which these pieces are impressions the so-called boss of Tarkondemos shows: 
Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch. 7, 1880, pp. 294 ff.; H. V. Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 1894, pp. 107 ff. 

2 Most recently H. Th. Bossert, Arch. fiir Orientforsch. 9, 1934, pp. 172 ff.; H. G. Giiterbock, l.c., 
p. 63 f. 

3 Slight traces of tah are visible. The sign pa, instead of which I. J. Gelb (4. J. A. XX XIX, p. 535) 
reads ts, is in my opinion certain. The two signs are quite similar in their respective Neo-assyrian forms. 
They differ, however, considerably in the type of script which is found on the Tarsus seal. The traces 
fit only pa. 
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of the cuneiform signs. Generally it can be stated that the writing on the Tarsus 
bulla is much better and much less schematic than on the similar bullae from 
Boghazkeui. A more thorough investigation reveals furthermore the fact that the 
Tarsus bulla uses signforms which are distinctly different from the type familiar in 
Boghazkeui documents. This may be exemplified by three important signs: 


‘Jugal’ ‘dumu’ ‘at? 
Tarsus: 
Boghazkeui (bullae): ES 


All of them can, however, be paralleled by the respective signs used in the Cappa- 
docian tablets which belong to the 20th century B.c.'! There the following signforms 
are used: 


Similar signforms appear also on a tablet from Khana (Tell Isharah) on the middle 
Euphrates which is to be dated not very much later than Hammurabi (about 1900) 


The northern parts of the ancient eastern world have so far yielded very few 
tablets that belong to the period between 1900 and 1500. Even in Babylonia the 
materials are scanty after the downfall of the Hammurabi dynasty (1758). When 
the epigraphic sources begin to appear again the characteristics of the signforms 
listed above have disappeared. Parallels are looked for in vain, whether the tablets 
come from Northern Syria,* from Upper Mesopotamia,‘ from Khana, from Assur,® 
from Kerkuk ‘ or from Babylonia.* The assumption is therefore safe that the Tarsus 
bulla must be older than these documents and must be dated nearer to the Cappa- 
docian tablet and the Khana document. It would, then, belong to the period be- 
tween 1900 and 1500 B.c.° 


! For general information cf. Gétze, Kleinasien in Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft III, 3) 3. Abschnitt, pp. 64 ff. 

* E. Herzfeld, Rev. d’ Assyriologie 11, 1914, pp. 134 ff.; cf. also Fr. Thureau-Dangin, ibid. 31, 1934, 
p. 138. Also Rev. d’ Assyriologie 33, 1936, pp. 49 ff. 

’ The letter no. 46 in J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, and the Akkadian tablets from Ras- 
Samra, Syria 10, 1929, pl. 76 ff. 

* The Mitanni letters of the Amarna find. 

> Fr. Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et Contrats, nos. 237 and 238; Syria 5, 1924, p. 271; furthermore Vor- 
deras. Schriftdenkmdler VII, no. 204; Proc. of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch. 29, 1907, p. 180; ibid. 34, 1912, p. 
52; Journal Asiat. 1909, p. 152; Babyloniaca 3, 1910, pp. 266 f.; Mitt. der Altor. Ges. 4, 1928, pp. 1 ff. 

* The Middle-Assyrian texts contained in Keilschriftterte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 1920 and 
Keilschriftterte aus Assur juristischen Inhalts, 1927. 

7 The five volumes of the American School of Or. Research, Publications of the Baghdad School and 
Harvard Semitic Series, 5 and 9. 

’ Particularly the Cassite materials coming from Nippur and now at Philadelphia. A sign list is con- 
tained in Babylonian Expedition, series A, vol. XIV. 

* The attempt could be made to date the seal down by suggesting that the script was merely archaistic. 
Against such a suggestion, it must be said that it is not very probable a peripheric province like Cilicia 
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Attention should also be directed to the use of the determinative indicating per- 
sons. On the Tarsus bulla it is put before the owner’s name, but it is omitted before 
the name of his father. This is not the policy of the Boghazkeui scribes; they use the 
determinative before every personal name. It is not the policy of the Cappadocian 
scribes either; they do not use any determinative. The distribution of the deter- 
minative as observed is, however, known from the Middle-Assyrian documents and 
the Kerkuk tablets. This additional argument, then, confirms the conclusion drawn 
before. It suggests, moreover, a date nearer to the lower than to the upper limit of 
the space of time permitted there. 

Further evidence can be derived from the proper names which occur on the bulla. 
The name Jsputahsu reappears in the spelling [3-pu-tah-su-us (Hitt. nominative) 
in a tablet of the Early Hittite Empire (ca. 18th century).' Its type is very well 
known. It is abundantly attested in the Cappadocian tablets ? and persists probably 
in Early Hittite times,* but it is entirely lacking during the Late Hittite Empire 
(1400-1200 B.c.).4 

Of related names [3-pu-da-a3-i-na-ra-as (Early Hitt. Emp.)° and [5-pu-a (Cap- 
padocian tablets) § may be compared. 

The second name, Pariyawatri (genitive?), as far as I can see, does not occur else- 
where. The element pariya is, however, contained in the name Pa-ri-ya-mu-u-wa-as 
(late 13th century),’ perhaps also in Pa-ra-a-i-ti-na-as (Early Hitt. Emp.).° The 
second element watri/u I have not been able to trace in the Hittite nomenclature. 
It may possibly be of Khurritic origin.® 

‘Also the title “great king” is noteworthy. It occurs in the most ancient Hittite 
historical inscription, that of Anitta of KuSSar (20th century) ;!° but it is not common 
before the Late Hittite Empire. The title suggests that ISputahSu was a prince of 
great power. In the second half of the millennium the great kings jealously watched 
that nobody adopted this style who was not entitled to it.'! The same conditions 


escaped the break in tradition which toward the middle of the millennium affected even the centers of 
the near eastern world. About 1100 even the Boghazkeui script would have been felt as archaistic. 

1 Bogh.-Texte in Umschrift 2, 12B, obv. 12. 

? The evidence is collected by A. Gitze, Kleinasien (cf. above p. 211, note 1), p. 69, note 1. 

’ Ta-ru-uh-s{u-un], Bogh.-Texte in Umschrift 2, 23A, Il, 27 could be pertinent here. 

‘It must be admitted that only relatively few personal names of the late Hittite Empire are known; 
nevertheless they are numerous enough to allow a negative statement. 

5 Bogh.-Texrte in Umschrift 2, 12A, IT, 15. 

6 VAT 13465 in Lewy-Eisser, Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom Kiiltepe 1, 1930, no. 102, |. 19. 
The stem persists probably also in the name of the Urartean king, /3puini(s) of the 9th century. 

7 Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi XXIII, 68, rev. 24. 

8 Bogh.-Texte in Umschrift 2, 17A, III, 37. 

® Against Amoritic origin is the circumstance that tatru or jatar should be expected because initial 
w shifted to y there. For a Khurritic iatri I have no evidence available; formations of the same kind, 
however, could be quoted. Jul. Lewy calls my attention to the name Uruatri/u, which possibly con- 
tains the element. 

10 Bogh.-Texte in Umschrift 2, 7 and duplicate 30. The text is translated by B. Hrozny in Archiv Orien- 
talni 1, 1929, pp. 273 ff. As to the date, cf. Jul. Lewy, Revue Hittite et Asianique 5, 1934, pp. 1 ff. 

1 On the position of a great king cf. V. KoroSec, Hethitische Staatsvertrage, pp. 46 ff.; F. Sommer, Die 
Ahhijava-Urkunden, pp. 65 f.; A. Gitze, Kleinasien, p. 90 f.; F. Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Achéer, 
pp. 46 ff. 
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must also be assumed for the preceding centuries. Unfortunately the Tarsus seal 
does not reveal the name of the country over which ISputahSu ruled. 

This omission, contrary to the usage in the Boghazkeui documents including the 
bullae, may be due to imitating what the hieroglyphic inscription suggested. It is 
apparently true that the hieroglyphic inscriptions frequently omit the name of the 
country and close with the mere title “‘king.”’ ! This is obviously the case also with 
the Tarsus bulla. 

Of the four hieroglyphs that it shows, two, the “‘ Kreuzschleife”’ and the triangle, 
are very common on seals.2 They have a symbolic meaning which is not yet known. 
The cone below, as all scholars agree, is the hieroglyph for “king.” The remaining 
sign must denote the name. The most recent investigations have conclusively 
proved that proper names may symbolically be expressed by one single sign.’ 

The hieroglyphs are well cut. As paleographic arguments cannot be used in a 
field where all knowledge is in its very beginning, they do not contribute to the 
dating of the document. 

The internal evidence, then, demands that the origin of seal be ascribed to the 
period between 1900 and 1500 B.c., and it suggests the later half of this space of 
time as more likely. 

Fortunately enough, external evidence allows us to go one step farther. 

The bulla was found at Tarsus. This city is a very ancient one. In all probability 
URU 
its name occurs as Tar-sa in the Boghazkeui texts.‘ In the passage referred to, 

A-da-ni-ya precedes. The identification of these place-names 1 Tarsus anc 

{-da-ni-ya precedes. The identification of tl lace-names with Tarsus and 
Adana of today is, therefore, as good as certain. Now the country of A-ta-ni-ya plays 
its part in the description of the frontier of the country of Kizwatna.’ It is explicitly 
said that Ataniya belongs to the king of Kizwatna. The present writer ten years ago 
expressed the opinion and tried to prove that Kizwatna was situated near the 
Mediterranean shore and included Cilicia.* He has been vigorously opposed,’ but 
it has been very satisfactory to him to see that his standpoint has become more and 
more generally admitted as true.’ Now the Tarsus bulla yields a new argument in 
his favor and assumes at the same time outstanding importance as an historic 
document. 

If it is granted that Kizwatna is the ancient name of the country which included 
the important city of Tarsus, it is only reasonable to assume that the great king 
ISputahSu was a king of Kizwatna. Although the evidence for the point cannot be 

1 Cf. P. Jensen, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Neue Folge, 6, 1931, p. 63. 

2H. G. Giiterbock, l.c. p. 75, note 1 and p. 78 f. 

3 The main thesis of P. Jensen, then, has been proved with respect to proper names. 

4 Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi XX 52, I, 21. See now also B. Hrozny in Archiv Orientdlni 7, 
1935, p. 162, note 5. 

5’ Contained in the so-called SunaSSura treaty published as Keilschrifterte aus Boghazkéi I, no. 5 and 
translated by E. F. Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien, pp. 88 ff. The passage referred to 
(IV 59 ff.), is found on pp. 110 ff. 

6 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, N.F. 2, 1925, pp. 304 ff., Cf. before, S. Smith, J.E.A. 8, 1922, pp. 211 ff. 

7E. Forrer, Forschungen II, i, 1926, pp. 38 ff. 

8 Cf. e.g., E. Cavaignac, Subbiluliuma et son temps, pp. 34 ff.; B. Hrozny, Archiv Orientdlni 7, 1935, p. 
162, note 5, and map. F. Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Achder, 1935, admits, at least (p. 59, note 2) 
that there are some arguments in the present writer’s favor. 
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presented here, Kizwatna, according to its rdle in Hittite history, is indeed the first 
country which can claim to have once occupied the mighty position indicated by 
the title, “great king.” ! 

But what so far has been a mere hypothesis can now be strictly proved. During 
the excavations carried out at Boghazkeui in 1934, among other texts, a library 
-atalogue was secured, which, according to the excavators,? contains the following 
item: “1 tablet, treaty: ‘When ISputahSu, the king of Kizwatna, and Telepinu, the 
Hittite king, concluded a treaty.’ Complete.” By this notice the existence of a king 
ISputahSu of Kizwatna is proven, and he is also exactly dated. ISputahSu was a 
contemporary of Telepinu who lived about 1650 B.c.* That is to say, in the period 
allowed by internal evidence, the kingdom of Kizwatna in which Tarsus is situated 
was indeed ruled by a king ISputahSu. Chance seems to be excluded here. It can be 
considered certain that ISputahSu of Kizwatna, the contemporary of Telepinu, 
is identical with the owner of the Tarsus bulla. 

Under these circumstances, the site from which the piece comes must be consid- 
ered a very promising one. It is certain that Kizwatna had political and cultural 
connections with the Hittites of Anatolia as well as with the Khurrites of Upper 
Mesopotamia. At least its name was known also to the Egyptians.‘ If the Bryn 
Mawr expedition has really struck a palace of Kizwatnian kings or a temple of their 
gods, as seems likely, it is very probable that important archeological finds and 
historical documents may be expected. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Norte.—Since this paper was printed, two new cuneiform bullae from Boghazkeui have been pub- 
lished in Mitt. der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 74, 1936. One of them is said to be the seal of the 
king Alluwamna, one of Telepinu’s successors. If so, it would fill the gap between the Tarsus seal 
and the rest of the Boghazkeui bullae. There are, however, doubts as to the correctness of the inter- 
pretation. The script of the new seals is of the well known type. 


1Cf. V. KoroSec, Hethitische Staatsvertrage, p. 6 f. and A. Gitze, Kleinasien, p. 91 f. 

2H. G. Giiterbock, Mitt. der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 73, 1935, p. 33. 

3On Telepinu, cf. A. Gétze, Das Hethiter-Reich, pp. 19 ff. I. J. Gelb, entirely independently, has 
already referred to [SputahSu of Kizwatna (A.J.A. XXXIX, p. 535, note 1). 

4M. Burchardt, Die alt-kanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Aegyptischen, no. 957. 
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AmonG the recent additions to the Robinson Collection of Greek Vases, in Balti- 
more, is a fine red-figured skyphos' bearing the signature of the vase-painter 
Polygnotos (Figs. 1 5). The inscription in two lines, Todtyvoros éypayer, is clearly 
discernible just below the rim between the two figures on side A (Fig. 1). Previously 
only five vases were known with the same signature.’ As the sixth, the new Balti- 
more vase naturally assumes a position of importance. 

A vase bearing the signature of a painter is generally accepted, without question, 
as a work of that painter, and is used as a basis for the attribution of unsigned pieces. 
In two instances scholars have questioned the attribution of vases to the painters 
whose signatures they bore, owing to incompatible differences in style.’ Both of these 
revolutionary attributions have been and are still subject to much debate and dis- 


1 The skyphos, which was found by the owner in the hands of a dealer in Rome, is said to have been 
unearthed in a grave near Populonia in Etruria. Ht. 19.5 cm.; dm. 22.9 em., with handles, 33.4 em. 
The vase is badly broken. Parts of another skyphos were used in mending it. Figure 1 shows the 
front of the vase in the condition in which it was purchased. It is obvious at a glance that the frag- 
ment with the lower part of the female figure does not belong, since the hand holding the oinochoe by 
the side can scarcely fit on the left arm of the figure in the upper fragment. The piece of base and 
maeander pattern from the break just below the youth at the left to just below the right foot of the 
left-hand figure on side B (figs. 1 and 4) is also from another vase, since the pattern with five contiguous 
maeanders is different and does not join correctly with that under the girl at the left on side B. The 
large piece immediately above the pattern and below the handle, which appears as plaster on the out- 
side (fig. 4), has an inside surface of black glaze, and joins perfectly with the base. Investigation dis- 
closed that the restorer had used other fragments of the second skyphos to restore ours, and since a 
figure would be out of place where a palmette should occur, he had removed about one-eighth of an inch 
of the outer surface and filled it in with plaster. A bit of a narrow reserved line with relief contour, 
possibly the bottom of a staff, which can be seen on the triangular segment of the field preserved above 
the pattern, is annoying proof that the adjoining piece originally carried part of a scene. The tendril at 
the lower left in figure 4 is correctly fitted to the base, but belongs at the right of a handle. The re- 
served line in the field below the youth is all that remains of the corresponding tendril. That is to say, 
in the other skyphos this piece of the base would have been below the handle, and the part that was 
placed below the handle in restoring ours belongs on a side. On the inside surface of the mutilated 
fragment there are three concentric lines, accidentally or intentionally incised in the glaze. They occur 
also on the fragment used to restore the woman’s figure, and nowhere else, a fairly certain indication 
that this piece, too, belonged to the second skyphos. 

2 For Polygnotos see: Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, 11, pp. 374-385; Beazley, Att- 
ische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, pp. 391-394. Four of the signed vases are included in Beazley’s 
list: a stamnos in Brussels (Beazley, op. cit., p. 391, no. 1), C.V'.A., Brussels, fase. 1, III 1c, pl. 7, no. 2;a 
stamnos in London (Beazley, op. cit., p. 391, no. 2), C.V.A., British Museum, fase. 3, LI le, pl. 25, no. 
2, Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, iii, p. 43, fig. 19; a pelike in Syracuse (Beazley, 
op. cit., p. 393, no. 26), Mon. Ant. XVII, pl. 43; and an amphora in London (Beazley, op. cit., p. 394), 
C.V.A., British Museum, fasc. 3, III 1c, pl. 17, no. 2. The fifth signed vase is an amphora in Moscow 
(Arch. Anz. XLII, 1927, pp. 75-79). 

3 Beazley has attributed the Berlin kylix, 2286, with the signature of Douris, to the painter of the 
Louvre Triptolemos stamnos, G187 (see Beazley, Attic R. F. Vases in American Museums, p. 98, n. 1; 
J.HS. XX XTX, 1919, pp. 84 ff.; and Att. Vas., p. 151). He also assigned the Berlin pelike, 2170, signed 
by the painter Epiktetos, to the Kleophrades painter (Att. Vas., p. 71, no. 23; Der Kleophrades Maler, 
p. 20,no. 24. But Miss Richter has shown, A.J.A. XL, 1936, pp. 100-115, that the real name of the 
““Kleophrades Painter” is Epiktetos II. Perhaps there were also two artists named Douris). 
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cussion by those who consider the signature, ¢pso facto, proof of authorship.! It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to consider the new Polygnotos vase in its relation to the other 
five signed vases, and to decide whether it is a work of the same hand, or whether on 
stylistic grounds it must be assigned to another group. In the latter case, since 
there is no doubt as to the antiquity of the inscription, the signature must be con- 
sidered either an ancient forgery, as Beazley explains the signature of Douris on the 
Berlin Svmposium cup, or proof of the existence of a second vase-painter named 
Polygnotos. 

The scenes on the two sides of the vase are separated by elaborate quadruple 
palmette patterns (Fig. 3) below the horizontal handles, with tendrils and buds ex- 
tending into the field on either side. All around the vase below the scenes is a band 


Fic. 3.—Tue ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS UNDER Fic. 4.—THe ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS UNDER 
THE HANDLES THE HANDLES 


of maeander-pattern, grouped in three’s with cross-squares. As is not unusual on 
vases of this shape, the scenes on the two sides may be considered as forming one 
complete picture.’ 

The subject of the scene on our skyphos is a variation of a theme dear to Greek 
vase-painters, particularly of the classical period, and variously interpreted in pres- 
ent-day descriptions, when no clue is furnished by the artist. The more conservative 
have entitled such scenes, ‘a youth pursuing a woman,” while others have attempted 
to connect them more specifically with some known historical or mythological epi- 
sode. Generally, when the youth is armed with one or two long spears,’ he is identi- 
fied as either Theseus or Peleus and the fleeing woman either as Helen or Thetis. In 

1 Cf. particularly: Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, I, p. 480, and Poulsen, Aus einer alten 
Etruskerstadt, pp. 17-20. 

2See Bicknell, J.H.S. XLI, 1921, pp. 222-223, no. 1. 

’ Examples of this type can be seen in almost any collection of plates, e.g., Tillyard, The Hope Vases, 
pl. 19, no. 118. 
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the case of Thetis, the presence of a dolphin in the field or carried by one of the 
Nereids present makes identification fairly certain.! 

Our vase belongs to that group in which the pursuer is armed with a short sword. 
Menelaos in pursuit of Helen is usually so represented, but, on the other hand, he is 
more often a bearded figure, and is generally equipped with armor.’ In other exam- 
ples where the youth carries a short sword, the subject has been interpreted as 
Orestes slaving his mother Klytemnestra;* or, as Orestes seizing Hermione.‘ Since 
the actual theme is of no great importance for our study of the vase, no time will be 
spent in arguing for one interpretation or the other, although in passing we might 
suggest that the scene may be concerned with the legend of Paris and Helen. In this 
case, Helen might be the more matronly figure with the scarf over her head on the 
back of the vase (Fig. 2) at the left, while the girl on side A may be one of her ladies- 
in-waiting. 

The youth, whoever he is, wears a bordered chlamys draped over his extended left 
arm like a shield. His petasos hangs by a cord around his neck, and rests on his shoul- 
ders. The elaborately decorated top of a high boot can be seen just above the break. 
A narrow fillet holds his hair in place. The young woman whom he threatens with his 
sword extends her right hand in entreaty. She wears a Doric peplos fastened on the 
shoulders with round pins, and has her hair done up in a sakkos. 

On the back of the vase (Fig. 2) are two women running toward the right. The 
woman at the left wears an elaborate costume consisting of a long chiton with an em- 
broidered hem, an unusual short plaited outer chiton, and a mantle thrown over her 
head and wrapped over her arms so that both hands are covered. She follows closely 
behind her companion who is clad in a voluminous, finely plaited Ionic chiton with 
full sleeves and overfold. Her long hair, bound by a taenia with vertical leaves, hangs 
over her shoulders. She lifts up her chiton with her left hand, possibly to facilitate 
speed. At the same time she glances back over her shoulder at the older woman. Be- 
tween the two women on side B, also above the head of the right hand figure, and 
behind the girl on side A is the word KAVE. It occurs thus three times. 

The relief-contour-line is used throughout on side A, as far as it is preserved, and 
on side B, except for the bottom of the women’s chitons; it is also used for the fram- 
ing lines around the palmettes and the tendrils in the pattern below the handles. The 
inner details are done in black relief-lines. A brownish-black dilute paint is used for 
the embroidered borders of chlamys and chiton, and for the hair. The fringe of hair 
over the forehead of the left figure on side B consists of dots in relief over a brown 
wash. The outlines of the hair of the youth, and of the girl on side B are reserved. 
Purple, or white, was used for the petasos cord, fillet, the wreath worn by the girl on 
side B, and for the letters. 

The signature (Fig. 5) is placed between the two figures on the front of the vase, in 
two lines. It is similar in this respect to the other five known signatures of Polyg- 


1 Cf. a stamnos by Hermonax in the Villa Giulia (C.V’.A., Villa Giulia, fase. 1, III 1c, pl. 12). 

2 For example: C.V.A., British Museum, fase. 5, LIT 1c, pl. 71, no. 1. 

3Cf. The University of Pennsylvania, Museum Journal, XXIII, no. 1, p. 73; also C.V.A., Gallatin, 
pl. 18, no. 2. 

4 Cf. Tillyard, op. cit., p. 78, no. 133. 
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Fic. 5.—SipE A WITH THE SIGNATURE, PoLyYGNotos EGRAPSEN 


notos. This cannot be taken as a particularly individual characteristic, however.! 
The signature on the Baltimore vase differs from other signatures of Polygnotos in 
the forms of some of the letters. It has been impossible to obtain photographs, such 
as our Figure 5, of all the signatures, but it seems fairly certain? that on the five 
known signatures the lambda and the gamma are the Attic forms, and the rho is 
tailed. On the Baltimore vase the lambda and the gamma are Ionic, and the rho has 
no tail. The letter psi should also be noted. In the other signatures the vertical line of 
the psi is off center to the left, making an angle with the left stroke; on our vase the 
vertical line makes an angle with the right. The sigma and other letters also vary 
somewhat from those in the other signatures. 

In his Attische Vasenmaler,’ Beazley discusses briefly a fragment of a red-figured 
skyphos in Tiibingen, E 106 (Fig. 6).4 This fragment bears part of the signature of 
the painter, FNOTOS AYEN. Beazley did not immediately accept Watzinger’s restora- 
tion of the inscription as Todbyvoros éypavev, since Kallignotos or Arignotos would also 
be possible, and since there seemed to be no stylistic connection between the frag- 
ment and any of the signed works of Polygnotos. It might be noted at this time that 
there are no skyphoi among the vases attributed to the hand of Polygnotos. 

1 Hermonax also signed in two lines. Cf. Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, p. 200. 

2 Photographs generally reveal with discouraging regularity the inaccuracy of drawings. Our con- 
clusions are based on good pictures of the signatures on the amphora and stamnos in London, on the 
Moscow amphora, and on the available published illustrations of the other two. 

3 P, 478, note to page 391. 

‘ Watzinger, Griechische Vasen in Tiibingen, pl. 28, no. E 106. 
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Fic. 6.—TtC BINGEN FRAGMENT E106 


Does Tiibingen E 106 have anything in common with the Baltimore skyphos? The 
answer is obviously, ves. Compare, especially, the drawing of the shoulders and head 
of Iris (Fig. 6) with the woman on side A of our vase (Fig. 1); also the dotted and 
elaborately folded sakkos. The dot-technique used for the front hair over the fore- 
head is paralleled in the older figure on side B. The extant letters of the signature in- 
clude fortunately a gamma and a psi. The former is of the Ionic type and the psi is 
drawn as on the Baltimore vase. One should also notice, in addition to the similarity 
in the artist’s signature, the occurrence of KAVE above the head of Iris. Watzinger’s 
restoration of Polygnotos as the artist’s name is certainly correct. 

Beazley! suggests that the fragment might belong in the series of skyphoi attrib- 
uted by him to the Lewis Painter.? “‘Dagegen findet der Skyphos unter der dem 
Lewismaler zugewiesenen Serie leicht Platz. Noch ein Problem,” says Beazley. Per- 
haps the Baltimore vase will help to solve the problem. Later Beazley definitely 
attributed the Tiibingen fragment to the Lewis Painter.* Does the Baltimore sky- 
phos also belong to this series ?* 

It is not our intention to make an exhaustive study of the Lewis Painter, but only 
to consider enough of his works to determine the connection with them, if any, of the 
new skyphos. Ignoring, for a moment, the artist’s signature, let us compare it on 
stylistic grounds with the vases as listed in note 4. 

In (1) we find the dot-rendering used for the hair over the forehead of Athena; in 

1 Loe. cit. 2 Op. cit., pp. 149-151. 

3 Greek Vases in Poland, p. 60, note 8. 

‘It would be impossible to reproduce photographs of all the vases attributed to the Lewis Painter. 
Those chosen for comparison have been published with comparatively good illustrations. For con- 
venience, they will be referred to in the text by the numbers used here. (1) Vienna, 329, Beazley no. 1 
(Masner, Die Sammlung antilker Vasen und Terracotten im K. K. Oesterreich. Museum, p. 47, fig. 26; Von 
Liicken, Griechische Vasenbilder, pls. 87 and 110); (2) Leipzig T 639, Beazley no. 2 (Jb. Arch. I. XI, 
1896, p. 188, fig. 30, C-D); (3) Leipzig T 638, Beazley no. 3 (ibid., fig. 30 A-B); (4) Reggio, Beazley no. 
18 (Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, p. 114); (5) Cambridge, Lewis Collection, Beazley no. 13 (J.H.S. XLI, 1921, 
p. 222, pls. 13-14); (6) Providence, formerly in the Warren Collection, Beazley no. 15 bis (C.V.A., 
Rhode Island School of Design, fase. 1, III 1c, pl. 20, no. 1); (7) Vienna, Beazley no. 5 (Wiener Vor- 
legeblatter, E, pl. 12, no. 2); (8) Villa Giulia, Beazley no. 6 (Bolletino d’ Arte, X, 1916, p. 348, fig. 10). 
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(2) compare the drawing of the folds at the bottom of the sleeve on the extended 
right arm of Zeus with our girl at the right on side B. The fleeing girl on the back of 
the Leipzig vase wears a chiton with the skirt pulled up over the girdle in a manner 
almost exactly similar to that of the right-hand figure on side B of the Baltimore 
vase. The lower part of the chiton is different, except for the decorative band. The 
round pins which hold the maiden’s garment at the shoulders, on the Leipzig vase, 
are similar to those clasping the apoptygma worn by the girl on side A of the Balti- 
more vase. They are indicated by a tiny reserved spot. In (3), Leipzig T 638, we find, 
in addition to the characteristic rendering of the sleeve, the same decorative border 
used for the hem-line of Athena’s chiton, which we noticed on the Baltimore vase. 
The skyphos from Reggio (4) may give us a clue for the restoration of the fleeing girl 
on side A. The upper part of the garment, in so far as it is preserved, is almost iden- 
tical; note particularly the lines over the upper arm and the round pins at the shoul- 
ders. The rendering of the lines at the neck and under-arm should also be compared. 
On (6) we again find the chiton pulled up over the belt, but here the folds of the 
lower part are grouped in an individual manner, which should be noticed and com- 
pared with the woman at the left on side B of the Baltimore vase. Note, too, the 
rendering of curly locks of long hair. The companions of Tithonos on side B of the 
Cambridge skyphos (5) wear their mantles over the hands, reminding one, in a way, 
of the youth and of the woman on side B of our vase. Compare also the rendering of 
the profile foot, with a relief-line indicating the arch. In the Providence example, at- 
tention may be drawn again to the characteristic drawing of the folds of the skirt, 
and to the dots of hair over the forehead. In addition, there are the boots worn by the 
youth on side A, which are undoubtedly of the same type as those worn by our 
youth, of which we have preserved only the embroidered cuff of one. In (7) we find 
the border at the hem-line combined with the grouping of folds at the bottom of the 
chiton as in the garment of the woman at the left on side B of our vase. This com- 
bination is also found on the Villa Giulia skyphos (8). 

We are fortunately able to publish illustrations of two other vases, a skyphos in 
Chiusi (Figs. 7 and 8) which was attributed to the Lewis Painter by Beazley,' and 
one in the Collection of the University of California, at Berkeley (Figs. 9, 10).? The 
similarity between these two vases and ours is so marked that it is scarcely necessary 
to point out specific parallels; attention might, however, be called to the drawing of 
the drapery, the hair, eves and other features, and the rendering of the palm of the 
hand as seen in the satyr on the back of the Chiusi skyphos (Fig. 8), and that of the 
girl on side A of the Baltimore vase. Compare also the drawing of the hand lifting up 
the chiton of the girl on side B, with the hand of Dionysos holding his thyrsos on the 
Chiusi skyphos, side A (Fig. 7), noting the tips of the fingers. Our vouth is of the 
same type as those on the Berkeley skyphos. The best parallel for this figure is to be 

1 Op, cit., p. 150, no. 27. We wish to express our gratitude to Professor Beazley and to Dr. Antonio 
Minto for their permission to publish the Chiusi skyphos, and to Mrs. Beazley, who took the photo- 
graphs. 

2 This vase will be published in the forthcoming volume of the C.V.A., The University of California; 
our thanks are due to Professor H. R. W. Smith for permission to include it. Professor Smith is also 
writing a monograph on the Lewis Painter which will be published as a volume in the series, Bilder 
Griechischer Vasen. We are deeply indebted to him for his valuable suggestions and criticism. 
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found on the unpublished skyphos in Erbach, attributed to the Lewis Painter by 
Beazley.! The youth, who is shown running with a sword, grasps the hilt with the 
forefinger extended, as does ours. 

It is certainly evident that on stylistic grounds the Baltimore skyphos is to be 
placed in the Lewis Painter series. Of it Professor Smith wrote, in a letter: ‘‘ Your 
vase links most intimately with the Lewis skyphos in Cambridge; it supplies the per- 
fect bridge between the Cambridge skyphos and the magnificent masterpiece of the 
Lewis Painter’s late period, the Chiusi skyphos.” 

There are those who may believe that the differences in the signatures are negligi- 
ble and that they may well have been written by the same man. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to prove that there is, in addition, no stylistic connection between the Balti- 
more skyphos and the vases painted by the familiar Polygnotos. Admittedly no 
skyphos has yet been attributed to this painter, but, although the requirements of 
composition might be slightly altered, there would be no radical difference in style 
and draughtsmanship. Polygnotos seems to have had a decided preference for por- 
traying scenes of action: battles between Greeks and Amazons, or between heroes 
and centaurs. Such scenes occur on four of the five signed vases. Possibly his best 
work, however, is the unsigned loutrophoros in Toronto.? Figure 11 shows the figure 
of the bride. It is easy to see a certain resemblance between this figure and the 
woman on the back of the Baltimore skyphos. There is an indefinable quality of 
‘almness and serenity common to both figures, but no conclusive attribution should 
be based solely on feeling. 

It is not necessary to compare the drawing of the two artists, the painter of the 
Toronto loutrophoros and the painter of the Baltimore skyphos, in every line. Of all 
the details subject to individual treatment, the eve is probably the most obvious. At 
first glance it would seem that there was little possibility for variation, but if one 
studies each line with care, attempting to grasp the artist’s method of drawing, the 
most delicate differentiation is possible. Superficially, the eyes drawn by the two 
painters are not unalike; both vary their renderings from the simple two-line eye, to 
the more complex form, where the upper line of the upper lid is also indicated. It is 
the latter form which occurs on the Baltimore skyphos, with one or two exceptions 
on the Chiusi and Berkeley vases, and on all the figures of the Toronto loutrophoros 
as well as Figure 11. The painter of the skyphoi drew the lower line and the upper 
line of the upper lid together; if not in one stroke, at least in relation to each other. 
The upper line as well as the lower is slightly curved. He then added a straight line, 
between, for the lower line of the upper lid, generally meeting the other two lines 
below the outer angle. Sometimes a short line was added at the inner end to indicate 
the lash. All three lines are in relief and are of the same thickness. Now examine the 
same type of eye as drawn by the “familiar Polygnotos.” He starts with the simple 
two-line eye and adds the upper line of the upper lid, sometimes meeting the lower 
line of the lid at the outer corner, sometimes at the inner corner, sometimes at both 
ends, and again not at all. This upper line is always much finer than the other two, 

1 Greek Vases in Poland, p. 60, note 8. 


2 Robinson, Harcum and Iliffe, Greek Vases at Toronto, pp. 280-284, pls. 106-108; Seltman, Attic 
Vase Painting (Martin Classical Lectures, 111), p. 81. 
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and is indeed often drawn in dilute paint. There is also a difference in the drawing of 
the eyebrow, although this is not such an exact criterion. In general it might be 
noted that those drawn by the “familiar Polygnotos”’ are longer, extending to the 
line of the nose, set closer to the eve, and of more exaggerated shape. The ‘‘ Lewis 
Painter’s” are shorter, higher, and heavier. 

In short, the Lewis Painter and the familiar Polygnotos are two distinct personali- 


Fic. 11.—Tue Toronto Lourrorpuoros 


ties.! But, two of the vases by the Lewis Painter bear the signature Todbyvoros 
éypayev, though in different writing from that found in the five signatures preserved 
on vases by the artist now known as Polygnotos. The signature was undoubtedly put 
on a vase at the time when it was painted and by the artist. What it inferred is still a 
moot point, though essentially the phrase must have meant as Beazley says, “‘so- 
and-so painted me.’” It is plausible that an inferior artist might have forged a famous 

1 Tn this connection Professor Smith remarked that, after months spent in familiarizing himself with 
the work of the Lewis Painter, and in comparing his work with other painters’ he felt certain ‘‘that 
there is no vase attributed to the Lewis Painter which was painted by the familiar Polygnotos.” 

* Attic R. F. Vases in American Museums, p. v. 
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painter’s name on his own work, but it is impossible to believe that an artist capable 
of excellence, such as the Lewis Painter, would have placed the name of a third-rater 
on his vase to give it trade value. Most assuredly he would not have done it twice or 
more often. It is also possible that a pupil or employee might have placed his 
teacher’s or the master’s name on the vase, but the Lewis Painter was quite cer- 
tainly not a member of the Polygnotan School. The simplest and most reasonable 
solution of the problem would be to accept the signature on the Baltimore skyphos 
at its face value, and the resulting conclusion that the real name of the hitherto 
anonymous but distinguished artist, called the Lewis Painter by Beazley, was 
Polygnotos.! Just as there were probably two vase painters with the name of 
Epiktetos and two with the name of Douris, there were two vase painters named 
Polygnotos and we shall have to call the painter of the Baltimore skyphos Polyg- 
notos IT. 
Davip Moore Rosinson 


SARAH ELIzABETH FREEMAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 We suggest that the two artists may very well have been cousins. Countless examples of cousins 
with the same name are to be found in the genealogical tables. See Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 
e.g., p. 83. Often the father of one has the same name; or the grandfather of both. Perhaps Polygnotos, 
the wall-painter, was the father of one of them. It is just possible that he may have been the grand- 
father of both. 


S-SPIRAL IN THE DECORATION OF THE DNIESTRO- 
DANUBIAN NEOLITHIC POTTERY! 


SprrAL decoration was the chief feature which distinguished the Danubian, or 
rather the Dniestro-Danubian, Neolithic region. But the spiral as a decorative 
element has been treated in too general a manner, no distinction being made be- 
tween the different types of spiral—running, S-shaped, or any other kind.? 

The réle of the running spiral, the first basic motive in Dniestro-Danubian decora- 
tion, has been discussed in another article.* The present article will deal with the 
S-spiral only, the second basic motive, which appears isolated or as an element in 
complicated designs in the decoration of this region. In addition I shall take up 
the rectilinear variant of the S-spiral, the S-shaped meander. 

Comparatively little is known about the S-spiral in the Dniestro-Danubian 
area. In volute ceramics these motives are interpreted as running spirals “restricted 
to closed 5 figures.” 4 It is supposed that they originated ““durch Wegfall des Spiral- 
zentrums’’°® of the running spiral. To the opinion that this motive is secondary in 
Central Europe we shall return later. On the other hand, however, it is maintained 
that in Moldavia and ‘Transylvania “the designs are based on the horizontal S-spiral 
and meander.’’* Also in Biikk pottery small S-spirals have been known for a long 
time. The recognition of this motive in the Neolithic of Yugoslavia was made possi- 
ble by the last excavation of the Belgrad National Museum and American Archaeo- 
logical Expedition at Staréevo.’? The negative spirals on the graphite-finished pottery 
of Bulgaria have been known widely for a long time. Frankfort called attention to 

1T wish to express my gratitude to the institutions and persons who permitted the study and publi- 
cation of the material used and made it possible for me to write this article. I wish to thank the Direc- 
tors of the Naturhistorisches Museum in Vienna, Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin, Muzej Nauko- 
voho Tovarystwa Sevéenka and Museum Dziediszyckich in Lemberg, Museum Akademji Umiejetnosci 
in Krakow, Narodni Muzej in Belgrade, Museum in Panéevo, Narodni Archeologiéeski Muzej in 
Sofia and Sumen, Museum in Razgrad, Museul National de Antichitate, University Museum and 
Museul Municipului in Bucarest, Museum in Sv. Georgy and Sichsisches Burzenliindisches Museum 
in Brasov. I also wish to thank especially Dr. J. Béhm from Ceskoslovensky Statni Archeologicky 
Ustav in Prague for his permission to use the unpublished Bikk and Zeliezovce material, and Professor 
Vasié of Belgrad for giving fresh material from Vinéa for publication. I thank also the staff of the 
Peabody Museum and the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University and the American School of 
Prehistoric Research, as well as the American Archaeological Expedition to Yugoslavia for placing at 
my disposal the material excavated by them at Staréevo and for making possible my study in the 
Balkan museums, and personally Dr. V. J. Fewkes, Dr. Hetty Goldman and R. W. Ehrich for their 
advice and kind help. 

The schematic drawings in this article represent the developed and reconstructed ornaments. Their 
reduction in size is not the same; the execution is described in remarks on the plates. 

2 Among the exceptions to this is the good study of J. Béhlau, ** Die Spirale in der Bandkeramik,” 
Prahistorische Zeitschrift, XIX, 1928, No. 122, pp. 5+ ff. 

3Q. Kandyba, “Die fortlaufende Spirale in der bandkeramischen Ornamentik,” Archiv fiir An- 
thropologie, N. F. xxiii, No. 4, pp. 296 ff. 

4V. Gordon Childe, The Danube in Prehistory, Oxford, 1929, p. 38. 

5’ W. Jenny, ‘‘Zur Gefiissdekoration des Donauliindischen Kulturkreises,” M.A.G.W. LVIII, p. 38. 

6 Childe, op. cit., pp. 100, 107; H. Frankfort, Asia, Europe and the Aegean and their Earliest Inter- 
relations, London, 1927, pp. 17, 18. 

7 Bulletin of the American School of Prehistoric Research, No. 9, pp. 33 ff. 
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another example: incised hooked spirals of KodZa-Dermen, and showed the connec- 
tion between them and similar motives outside Bulgaria.'! He recognized this design 
in negative technique in the incised pottery of the so-called Trypille A group in 
Ukraine.” 

A most complete and meritorious work is that of Cykalenko. He was the first to 
recognize the negative S-spirals in the Ukrainian Trypille B group. He wrote three 
articles about them? which represent a unique and excellent attempt to make a 
typology of this motive.‘ Cykalenko’s articles, however, describe the material of only 
three sites and are limited in time also. A general treatment is therefore necessary, 
which will discuss the S-spiral in all local groups and in all phases of the develop- 
ment of the Dniestro-Danubian Neolithic. This paper will attempt to treat the dis- 
tribution of different types of the S-spiral in each region and to follow their local 
evolution. It must be noted that this evolution does not always have chronological 
importance, since the general development of some local groups is not yet established. 

The following local groups will be discussed: 

Ukrainian: Dnieper region, Galicia, Bukovina, Bessarabia 

Moldavian 

Transylvanian: Aluta basin 

Wallacho-Bulgarian 

Yugoslavian: including western Bulgaria, southeast Hungary and middle 

Lengyel complex Transylvania 

Biikk 

Middle European, including the Rhine valley 
It is necessary to define the chief conceptions and terms. With regard to the tech- 
nique we recognize in the spirals: positive spirals, when the motive itself is painted 
or incised; or negative, when the motive stands out against a painted or incised 
ground. With regard to form the spirals are: linear or plane, the real plane spirals 
and those consisting of parallel lines; curvilinear, or rectilinear. With regard to 
composition: free single, arranged, or hooked. Both of the last kinds can form still 
more complicated designs classified as superimposed spirals. 

I shall now discuss the different groups. 

The Ukrainian Group. Two stages, A and B, are known; in each, however, two 
phases and a transitional stage between the two phases must be recognized. S-spirals 
appear in all phases, usually drawn with the left end up and the right down, . 
Clear negative hooked spirals, the smooth surface standing out, are to be seen on 
the oldest incised inverted pots of group A in the Dnieper region® (Fig. 1). There 
are on covers of the same group some positive plane hooked superimposed spirals 


1 Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 40, 41, fig. 8. 2 Op. cit., p. 22. 

3L. Cykalenko, ‘Studie o vyvoji ukrajinské neolitické malované keramiky, I. Sidli8té Petreni v 
Besarabii,”’ Obzor Praehistorickyy V-V1, 1926-1927, pp. 21-32; ‘“‘Narys rozvytku ukrajinskoji mal’- 
ovanoji keramiky, IT. Bilée Zolote,” Trypil'ska kul’tura I, Kiev, 1926, pp. 118 ff.; ‘“‘ Die Bedeutung der 
Schypenitzer Ansiedlung fiir das Verstiindniss der Entwicklung der ukrainischen bemalten Keramik,” 
Ksiega pamiatkowa k uczcieniu Wt. Demetrylkiewicza, Poznan, 1930, pp. 123 ff. 

4 Boehlau, for instance, took them as the running spirals with the wheels instead of the twists, op. 
cit., pp. 83-84. 

5 V. Kozlovska, “ Keramika kultury A,” Tryp. kult., I, pp. 139 ff., fig. 1. 
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somewhat degenerated ! (Fig. 2). In the second phase of the first, A, stage in 
Galicia some negative spirals, sometimes hooked, but very deformed, appear in the 
so-called early, A, Sypynci ware, thin white lines on a red ground which stands 
out from black filling.2 From the hooked rectilinear spirals, the decoration of 
one cover of Zalis¢vyky can be derived.’ Free arranged positive S-spirals, black 
on red with white linear filling between them, are found in the Sypynei A site‘ 
(Fig. 3). 

In the transitional phase between stages A and B, in so-called Horodnyeja ware, 
black on yellowish or reddish, the S-spirals occur often: they are negative; the light 
ground band is divided by black torsions with two funnels. The torsions have an 
irregular thickness in the middle and light negative spots in the funnels ® (Figs. 6 and 
7), or a regular Jentiform thickness, sometimes “‘furred,” i.e., rows of short lines 
perpendicular to the torsion; the funnels are full® (Figs. 8 and 9). On one cover there 
is an interesting example of underlining the spiral with thin parallel lines.” The dark 
wheel in the middle of the torsion occurs for the first time now; sometimes it is 
doubled or combined with “lentils.” 

Cykalenko maintains rightly that the spirals with even torsions or with lentiform 
thickness are the oldest.'° The typologically oldest torsions seem to be those with 
an irregular thickness, serving to emphasize the hooking of the spirals. They 
develop later into lentils and then into wheels. In later evolution, chronologically 
as well as typologically, during stage B, only spirals with wheels remain. Sometimes 
we see ellipses instead, which are a product of the degeneration of running spirals ™ 
(Fig. 11). 

A special type in the transitional phase is the spiral with even torsions crossed 
over with thin parallel lines (Fig. 4). In the Dnieper region there is another way to 
obtain an effective hooking of the spirals: the double thickened torsions “ (Fig. 4), 
corresponding strictly to the Cucuteni and Transylvania types, or the triple thickness“ 


1 Op. cit., fig. 6. 

? Horodnycja on Dniester, Museum Akademji Umiejetnosci in Krakow, hereafter abbreviated M.A.; 
Zalistyky, Museum Naukovoho Tovarystva im. Sevéenka in Lemberg, abbreviated M.S., N. 17847. 

* Naturhist. Museum in Vienna, abbreviated N.H.M., N. 50983. V. Gordon Childe, “‘Schipenitz: a 
Late Neolithic Station with Painted Pottery in Bukowina,” J.R.A.J. liii, 1923, pp. 263 ff., fig. 26, 1. 

5 Bilée-garden, M.A.; Horodnycja on Dn., Museum Dzieduszyckich in Lemberg, abbreviated 
M. Dz., 2 examples, one on red ground; Dnieper area, photographs of Chvojka, in the Archaeological 
Institute of Charles University, Prague, abbreviated Phot. Chvojka. 

6 Horodnycja on Dn., N.H.M., N. 33024, 33027; M. Dz. A binocle sherd with an irregularly thick- 
ened torsion has also been found; Sypynci, Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin, abbreviated M.f.V., 
IV e, some under N. 102, N.H.M., N. 37336; Dnieper area, phot. Chvojka. 


7 Sypynci, M.f.V. IV e, some under No. 100. 8 Horodnycja on Dn., N.H.M., N. 33028. 
® Bilée-garden, M.A., on red ground now. 10**Narys ...,° p. 118; Studie . . . pp. 23-24. 


tt Popudnja Koztowski, Mtodsza epoka kamienna w Polsce, Lemberg, 1924, pl. X XIX, 14; phot. 
Chvojka; Stern, op. cit., pl. VIII, 9; X, 6, 11; Chvojka, “‘Kamennyj vék srednjago pridnéprovja,” 
Trudy XI arch. sjezda, pl. XXII, 2; Svpynci, M.f.V., [Ve, 105; N.H.M., N. 37338. The above men- 
tioned analogues belong mostly to the developed B phase. 

12 Bilée-garden, M.A.; Dnieper area, “‘Raskopki M.K. Jakimiviéa v Staroj Budé,”’ Otéet Imperat. 
Archeol. Kommissii 1906, pp. 106-108, fig. 146. It is a Bilée site generally; phot. Chvojka; v. Stern, 
‘*Doistoriéeskaja greéeskaja kul’tura na jugé Rossii,” Trudy XIII archeol. sjezda, pl. 4; TX, 3; 
X, 4. 18 Phot. Chvojka. 4 Phot. Chvojka. 
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(Fig. 5) without analogues. Finally, in Galicia one isolated negative S-spiral was 
found,! and also one positive vertical S-spiral.? 

Examples of negative single volutes in this phase* are connected with the kind of 
decoration described above and can be explained as its derivatives. 

There is no sharp demarcation between the Horodnycja phase and the first phase 
of the second, B, stage of the Ukrainian Group or so-called Bilée ware. The Bilée 
phase, red and black on red ground, adopts the Horodnyecja spirals with lentils and 
full funnels.‘ The lentils are sometimes irregular® and without lower funnels.* One 
pot with lentils from Sypynci attains the late Bilée character, having additional 
animal motives.’ 

The degeneration of this spiral begins in the Bilée period. The lentil is dropped § 
or is cut in two through the long axis,’ so that in place of hooked S-spirals there is 
a negative running spiral.** Finally the spiral can be broken in two by other motives, 
by trees for example ' (Fig. 14). With this the idea of the negative spiral begins 
to be lost and the negative ornament begins to turn into a positive design. 

The second parallel form of the S-spiral, with a wheel, rightly called by Cyka- 
lenko a later type, has a separate evolution of its own. The wheel is usually full, 
the funnels full "' (Fig. 16) or with light segments " in which is sometimes a smaller 
dark segment ' (Fig. 17). There are some empty funnels containing a point," or 
funnels containing a light ellipse within which there is a point» (Fig. 15). In one 
case there was an alternation of full funnels and of funnels with light segments.'* 
In another case simple and double spirals were alternated '’ (Fig. 20). Some spirals 
have degenerated completely.'® Sometimes the purpose of the wheel, to underline 
the hooking together of the S-spirals, is lost and the wheel is doubled '* (Fig. 19). 
Another variant of the wheeled spirals has empty wheels? (Fig. 18). In Petreni, 
concentric circles often occur” (Fig. 12). Still more frequent are the circles with a 
cross in the middle 2 (Fig. 13). The negative S-spirals are often underlined by parallel 
lines °3 (Fig. 13). 

Still other metamorphoses of the negative S-spirals occur during the Bilée phase. 
For example, the stem of the upper funnel is doubled when the lower funnel is 


Kapustynci, M. Dz., binocle. 

? Horodnycja on Dn., M. Dz.; Hirnes, Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst, p. 313, third row, fig. 2. 
8 Horodnycja on Dn., M. Dz.; Stern, op. cit., pl. VI, 16. 

4 Bil&e-Verteb, M.S., M.A.; Bilée-garden, M.A. 


5 Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, ““Sprawozdanie. . . ,” Zbiér wiadmosgci do antropologji krajowe), 
XVI, pl. II, 1; Chvojka, op. cit., pl. XXIII, 7. 

6 Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. IV, 2, 8a. 7N.H.M., N. 50792. 

8 Bil’e-Verteb, M.A.; Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 51160. 

Sypynci, M.f.V., IVe, 4, 96 (furred); phot. Chvojka; Raskopki Jakimoviéa . . . ,” fig. 150. 

% Already noted by Boehlau, op. cit., p. 59. 10 Bilée-Verteb, M.A. 


 Bilée-Verteb, M.A.; Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. IV, 1; Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 56783. 
2? Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 50785, 50786. Childe, op. cit., Fig. 10. 


18 Sypynci, M.f.V., [Ve, 37, 38, 94, 105b. 4 Sypynci, M.f.V., IVe, 3. 
' Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 36998. 16 Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 50782, 50787. 
17 Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 37389. 18 Sypynci, N.H.M. 19 Kolodyste, M.S. 


20 Bilée-Verteb, M.A.; Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. IV, 3; Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 50935. 


21 vy, Stern, op. cit., pl. X, 12; XII, L. 3. Op. cit., pl. I, 3; Vi, 1; X, 1; XH, . 
3 Op. cit., pl. VII, 1. 
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lost.! Alternation of the normal torsions with hanging ? and standing half torsions 
and oblique lines* (Figs. 21-22) also occurs. It shows that the dynamic idea of the 
old motive is lost. Other motives, even organic, begin to be placed within the nega- 
tive S-spirals. On one very late Bilée sherd from Galicia the spirals with wheels 
and funnels are combined with trees‘ (Fig. 25), in another case with animals,® 
and even with human figures.* There is a combination of negative volutes represent- 
ing the derivatives of S-spirals with other motives, such as ellipses with tangents 7 
which are degenerated running spirals, or only tangents,* or tangents and vertical 
belts ° (Fig. 24). 

Finally comes the complete degeneration of the S-spiral: the lower stems are lost 
and the wheels hang on the upper stems,’ or the wheels stand on the lower stems," 
or they hang and stand alternately.” At last they turn into positive volutes with 
wheels at their ends and between them ™ (Fig. 23). The derived S-spirals with full 
wheels occur in combination with other motives." 

Cykalenko shows us as the final derivation of negative S-spirals the positive 
circles with triangles between them.” There are other derivations," too, especially 
hanging volutes combined with other elements "’ (Fig. 26). 

The latest, KoSvlivei, phase of Ukrainian painted pottery takes the derivatives of 
the negative S-spiral of the Bilée phase, as has already been shown by Cykalenko,'* 
and places them in four metopes between vertical bands. The torsions still have 
full wheels '* (Fig. 27), or they are even, the spiral ends are pointed or rounded *° (Fig. 
28). Sometimes they are strangely distorted; they hang and are complicated by 
tangents *! (Fig. 30). Another example of the degeneration of the torsions comes from 
KoSylivici 2 (Fig. 29). Some small free positive spirals appear isolated or arranged. 

The evolution of S-spirals in the Ukrainian Group of painted pottery is very long 
and complicated. It has a definite chronological meaning. 

Moldavian Group. The Moldavian Group of painted pottery is very similar to the 
Ukrainian and is divided like the latter group according to stratigraphy in Cucu- 
teni into two stages, A and B. A transitional phase is rightly placed between these 
stages. 

The first stage is represented mainly by pottery of the earlier, A, level at Cucu- 
teni. It is decorated with negative designs: white ground patterns outlined with black 
and standing out from the brown filling. The S-spirals are the most frequent motive 
here and appear as a real basic element on almost all forms of the early Moldavian 


1 Sypynci; Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. V, 1. 2? Bilée-garden, M.A. 
3 Bilée-garden, M.A. 4 KoSylivei, M. Dz. * Bilée-Verteb, M.S. 6 Stern, op. cit., pl. I, 3. 


7 Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 50816; M.f.V., Ve, 98, 117. Childe, op. cit., Fig. 11. 
8’ Sypynci, N.H.M., N. 50759, 50800, 50816. 
* Svpynci, N.H.M., N. 50762; op. cit., Figs. 7, 8; Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. II, 2. 


10 Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. II, 4: V, 8. 11 Ossowski, op. cit., pl. V, 9. 
1 Stern, op. cit., pl. XI, 2. 13 Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. V, 6. 

14 Bilée-garden, M.A.; Ossowski, op. cit., pl. I, 8. 

6 Stern, op. cit., pl. X, 3, 8; v. Cykalenko, “Studie . . . ,” p. 25. 

16 Stern, op. cit., VII, 2; X, 4, 5, 7; Kozlowski, op. cit., pl. X XTX, 13. 

17 Stern, op. cit., pl. II, 1. s““Narys..., pp. 114, 115. 

19 KoSylivei, MW. Dz., Hadaczek, La Colonie industrielle de Koszytowce, Lvov, 1914, fig. 130. 

*0 KoSylivei, M. Dz. 21 KoSylivei, M. Dz ; Hadaczek, op. cit., fig. 131. 


2 Kogylivci, M. Dz.; Hadaczek, op. cit.. fig. 129. 
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pottery. There are both kinds of S-spirals here: free and hooked: they are frequently 
combined on the same pot.! The hooked spiral can be of two kinds: mostly curvi- 
linear, more rarely rectilinear ?; the latter is very characteristic for Cuéuteni; some- 
times even the ends are rectilinear.* The dark figures of the dividing brown color, the 
positive ground of the ornament, must also be recognized. With the free spirals it has 
no regular form (Fig. 33). The hooked spirals, except one which is even,‘ have 
characteristic double thickened torsions, usually executed with thin lines * (Figs. 31 
and 37). Other spirals, not so round and more precise, with ends that do not hook but 
only touch, have a special ground figure: like two tangent angles with concave sides ¢ 
(Fig. 32), which represent the transition to the rectangular ground figure of the 
rectilinear spiral 7 (Fig. 36). 

For the early Moldavian pottery the free use of spirals is characteristic, often 
without respect for the tectonic character and size of the pots (Figs. 31, 32). But 
generally there are two bands of free or hooked spirals; the free spaces near the 
neck or bottom are filled with simple spirals or other elements (Figs. 33 and 37). 

The free spirals are mostly very big and appear on the outside of the shouldered 
pots,* on covers ® and on the inside of ordinary bowls,'® bowls with flaring necks,"! 
and on pedestaled bowls." They are usually horizontal and run obliquely from the 
upper left side to the lower right ™, but the spirals filling the space between them 
often run the opposite way o. There are vertical spirals, too." 

The hooked S-spirals occur on different forms. They are mostly horizontal, a 
little slanted, and run almost always as do the free spirals. Some rectilinear S-spirals 
running in the same way have been found." The curvilinear spirals slanting in the 
opposite direction appear on a beaker from Cucuteni.” There are some rectilinear 
spirals which run in this way.’ In one case they were vertical.'’ Spirals running in 
the ordinary way can be vertical as well.'® 

Besides the usual Cucuteni kind of painting there is another type. The hooked 
spirals from Bontesti have red ground figures standing out from white filling, out- 
lined with black; negative red spirals here are loosely hooked, i.e., the hooked ends 
do not touch. The positive ground of the decoration has no regular form, therefore 
this ornament seems to be typologically older (Fig. 33). The free spirals of Ruginoasa 
are painted in the same manner '? (Fig. 35). In Fedeleseni positive designs, white on 
red outlined with black, occur representing degenerated S-spirals cut by horizontal 
bands.?° 

In the early Moldavian pottery the free spirals seem to be the oldest. The cor- 

1 M.f.V., [Va, 412, 419; H. Schmidt, Cucuteni, Berlin, 1932, pl. III, 2; VII, 1, 3. 

2M.f.V., 1Va, 458, 483. M.f.V., [Va, 441; H. Schmidt, op. cit., pl. TX, 1. 


‘Museul National de Antichitate, Bucarest, hereafter abbreviated M.N.A. 
> H. Schmidt, op. cit., pl. I, 4; IT, 2; VII, 2; VII, 6; TX, 2, row 1, fig. 5. 


6 Op. cit., pl. II, 1; II, 1; VI, 4; IX, 1, row 1, fig. 3. 7 Op. cit., pl. TX, 1, row 2, fig. 5. 
8 M.f.V., [Va, 424; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. Vi, 1. 
® Fedeleseni, M.N.A., positive. 10 M.f.V., [Va, 436. 1 M.f.V., [Va, 417, 418. 


12 M.f.V., [Va, 432; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. VI, 5; Ruginoasa, University Museum, Bucarest, abbrev- 
iated M.U.B. 13 M.f.V., IVa, 239; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. IX, 1; lower row, fig. 2. 


14 Fedeleseni, M.U.B., positive. 6 M.f.V., [Va, 448. 6 M.f.V., [Va, 483. 
17 M.f.V., IVa, 458; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. IX, 1; row 2, fig. 5. 18 M.f.V., [Va, 444. 
19 Both in M.N.A. 20 M.N.A.; Museum of D. Severeanu, Bucarest. 
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relation between the ornament and ground is not yet developed here. The forms 
are not fixed. The latest would be the hooked even spirals from Cucuteni mentioned 
above (Fig. 34). The ornament is in a band and the brown ground of the ornament 
is reduced to thin belts making the negative S-spiral stand out. It shows the further 
evolution of the primary decoration. The character of early Cucuteni decoration is 
completely lost here, and the design resembles the patterns on the late, B, Moldavian 
and Ukrainian pottery. 

In the transitional, A—B, phase there are imported reminiscences of rectilinear 
hooked spirals of the A pottery complicated by oblique connecting lines. They are 
negative on yellowish white ground outlined by thin black lines,! or on red ground 
outlined with black lines and white dots? (Fig. 38). There are other hooked negative 
spirals * and some examples of positive spirals.‘ Free S-spirals, negative® and posi- 
tive,® occur also. 

In the late Moldavian pottery, which is similar to the Ukrainian, the S-spirals are 
also always negative, hooked and placed in a band at the usual slant w. 

To the earliest type belong the even spirals from Cucuteni, with black torsions on 
reddish or red polished ground.’ These torsions develop a lentiform thickness in 
the middle.’ The thickness can drop out and the running negative spiral, as in 
Ukraine, appears.? Usually, however, the thickness stays and is schematized into a 
wheel. The funnels of the torsions are similar to the Bilée funnels. They have dark 
segments and the wheel is hollow with eyes,'® or full; !! sometimes the funnels are 
cross-hatched, the wheel is full and the ornament resembles the Ukrainian of the 
KoSylivei type” (Fig. 38). The wheel can have a cross with four dots" (Fig. 40); 
there are some other cases of the crossed wheel."* The ground is usually reddish. 
Slanting S-spirals in two rows occur on the inside of one bowl.” In one case the hollow 
black wheel was filled with brown." 

The case of negative S-spirals underlined by parallel lines,'’ as in Bessarabia and 
Yugoslavia, is important as well as the case of spirals underlined by double zigzags"® 
(Fig. 40). Irregular black figures on reddish or white ground from Cucuteni can be 
considered as degenerated S-spirals or volutes.'® Some derivations of the funnels 
represented by positive belts and stumps are of KoSylivei character. Their origin in 


1 Cucuteni, M.f.V., [Va, some under 726, 727. 

2 Gruppe 6 2, Schmidt, op. cit., pl. XVII, 13; XVII, 6; Farbentafel, 4, 5. 

3 Gruppe 6 1, op. cit., pl. XV, 6 (even spiral with funnels); Gruppe 6 3, pl. XV, 14. 

‘Gruppe y 1, op. cit., pl. XV, 10; Gr. y 3, op. cit., pl. XV, 12. 

5 Gruppe a 1, op. cit., pl. XV, 3 and degenerated. 

6 Gruppe y 1, op. cit., pl. XV, 8. 

7M.£.V., [Va, 722, 740, 755; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. XVII, 7. 

8 M.f.V., IVa, 689, copy; op. cit., pl. XVII, 5; XX, 4. °M.f.V., [Va, 689. 

10 M.f.V., some under 722. 11 M.F.V., IVa, 694, 755? 

2 M.f.V., [Va, 508, 711, 726; M.N.A.; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. XII, lower row, fig. 6; pl. XVII, 4. 

13 M.N.A. Is not from Cucuteni. C. Schuchhardt, Alteuropa in seiner Kultur- und Stilentwicklung, 
Strassburg and Berlin, 1929, pl. XVII, 5. 4 M.f.V., [Va, 693; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. XVII, 6. 

18 Op. cit., pl. XIV, 6. The single example of a hooked spiral inside a pot. 

16 Cucuteni, M.f.V., [Va, some under 764; whitish ground. 

17 M.f.V., [Va, 767. 18 C, Schuchhardt, op. cit. 

19 M.f.V., [Va, 510, 749, some under 755; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. XX, 5, 6. These are rather of Horod- 
nycja and Bilée character. The piece from M.N.A. is nearer to KoSylivei pottery. 
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spirals can only be felt. The derivations of hooked S-spirals in Cucuteni represent, 
according to H. Schmidt, the typical ellipses with funnels,? then only funnels, and 
finally zigzag designs.* Thus, in Moldavia also, a long evolution of the S-spiral to 
its complete degeneration can be followed. 

Transylvanian Group. The East Transylvanian Group of painted pottery on the 
upper Aluta River is closely related to the Ukrainian and Moldavian groups. White, 
not black coloring, however, takes the leading réle in the decoration. The evolution 
of the Transylvanian painted pottery can be felt only according to the Ukrainian 
analogues. But it is not yet established sufficiently to support a typological study. 
The negative S-spiral forms the basis of the decoration here also. It runs almost 
always with the left end up and the right down ™. There are free negative S-spirals‘ 
(Figs. 45, 46), sometimes S-shaped flutings painted white® (Fig. 47). It seems, how- 
ever, as if the free spirals represent a later development, for the earlier style the 
S-meanders, free, vertical, or a little oblique® (Fig. 41), and sometimes hooked,’ are 
especially characteristic. Derivatives of the latter represent hooked hooks. * 

The hooked spirals are of earlier technique, having large irregular spaces of posi- 
tive ground ® (Fig. 42) and corresponding to those of Moldavian pottery, or of later 
technique in which the positive ground is reduced to thin white lines with the typical 
double thickness of the torsion and linear filling in the free spaces. The latter are 
mostly in a band and have simple smaller spirals between them '® (Fig. 44). Their 
analogues can be found in Ukraine and Moldavia. 

There are hooked horizontal rectilinear spirals as well, with torsions having a 
rhomboid shaped thickness" (Fig. 43). The hooked rectilinear spirals, complicated 
by special oblique connections, form a special meander decoration ” corresponding 
completely to that in Moldavia and in the Lengyel complex, Tisza region and Mo- 
ravia. Its origin should be in textiles. So, in Transylvania also, some of the evo- 
lution of the S-spiral can be seen, with or without chronological meaning. 

The Wallacho-Bulgarian Group. The Bulgarian Group of the Danubian Neolithic 
culture which includes the Roumanian Wallachia and Dobrudja is characterized 
mainly by graphite decoration. In this, as well as in other techniques, the S-spiral, 
slanted in the usual way, appears very prominently; Bulgarian material, however, 
is for the most part not yet classified chronologically. 

'M.f.V., [Va, 569 (copy), 570; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. XXI, 12-14. 

2 Op cit., pl. XTX, 1; XX, 1a, b. 3 Op. cit., pl. XXI, 3-6. 


4 F, Laszld, ‘* Les types des vases peintes d’Ariusd,”” Dacia, I, 1924, pl. IV, 13; IX, 5; “Stations de 
l’époque premycéniénne dans le comitat d’Haromszék,”’ Dolgozatok, Il, 1911, pp. 227-259, fig. 68; 


Museum Sv. Georgy, abbreviated M.S.G., 584; Priesterhiigel, Siichsisches Burzenlindisches Museum 
in Brasov, abbreviated S.B.M. 


Ariusd, M.S.G.; S.B.M.; ‘“‘Les types ... pl. IV, 17. 

6 Ariusd, M.S.G., 1998, 2328, 2332; ‘*‘Les types... ,” pl. I, 4; II, 14; III, 8; V, 5; “‘Les sta- 
ne... , 

7 Ariusd, S.B.M.; “‘Les types . . . ,” pl. III, 6; IV, 15; V, 3; VII, 3, 6, 7. 

8“*Les stations .. . ,” figs. 36, 37. 

® Priesterhiigel, S.B.M.; Ariusd, M.S.G.; ‘“‘Les types . .. ,” pl. I, 6; V, 6. 

10 Ariusd, M.S.G., 4858, 5789; S.B.M.; “‘Les types ... ,” pl. I, 11, 12; VIII, 1, 2; ‘Les sta- 
tions ... ,” figs. 9, 24, 25, 39, 40. 1 Op. cit., fig. 58. 


12 ()p, cit., fig. 72; Hérnes-Menghin, Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst, Wien, 1925, p. 299, fig. 3, obj. 
1; Ariusd, S.B.M. 
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First it is necessary to underline the presence of negative hooked S-spirals in 
positive technique: incised and incrusted. They are hooked loosely and have wheels 
between them. They occur chiefly on the big-shouldered pots! (Fig. 48). Deriva- 
tives of similar spirals are on a pedestal and a bow! in positive graphite technique? 
(Fig. 49). The hooked or free spiral in polished technique appears on another frag- 
ment from Bulgaria.’ Volutes in the same technique appear in Wallachia.‘ The simple 
incised small hooked spirals are found on a fragment of a human figurine from Can- 
zyk ® (Fig. 51). There are points between them resembling the wheels between the 
spirals on the shouldered pots. The small spirals mentioned above are similar to 
those on Biikk pottery. Another incised hooked spiral, which is vertical, appears 
on one sherd from Magura.® Finally, a hooked, negative even spiral in incised tech- 
nique was found in Denev’ (Fig. 50). 

On a graphite-finished pot from KodZa-Dermen hooked negative rectilinear 
spirals with torsions with a square thickness appear’ (Fig. 52). They correspond to 
Ukrainian, Transylvanian, Yugoslavian and Moravian examples. A complicated 
case of the same spiral is probably represented by a pot from Kara-Arnaut.° 

Finally, the most common are the small free spirals, negative in graphite tech- 
nique, almost always on the usual slant ™. They have specific forms: with rounded 
ends ' (Figs. 56, 59), with pointed ends " (Fig. 55), or with both combined on one 
spiral (Fig. 53). Interesting nail-head shaped figures of the positive graphite ground 
occasionally appear ™ (Fig. 54). The small spirals are either arranged in a row, one 
close to another “ (Fig. 53), or with other motives between them, the derivatives of 
another design: ellipses © (Fig. 55), tangents,'* tangents with light segments"? (Fig. 
56), ete. Sometimes the volute ends of the S-spirals are underlined by parallel 
curved lines '§ (Fig. 57). From hooked S-spirals the negative running spiral with 
volutes underlined by curved lines could develop '° (Fig. 58). 

With the graphite designs correspond, in a cruder technique on domestic pottery, 
the polished negative spirals standing out from roughened ground incrusted with 
white and red,*° and also the positive spirals from Balbunar.?! Some white painted 
S-spirals have seemingly been represented also.” 

In Bulgaria and Wallachia the hooked meanders which developed from joined 
rectilinear S-spirals were found ® (Fig. 59). They are like those of Transylvania, 
Moldavia and the Lengyel complex. It is too early to speak about the evolution of 

1 KodZa-Dermen, Narodni Archeologi¢eski Muzej in Sofia, abbreviated M. Sofia, 2 examples; on the 
pedestal from Magura, M. Sofia. 

* Okol Glava near Gnilane, M. Sofia, N. 2756; it has polished and graphite-finished decoration. 

Vodica, Museum in Sumen. 

‘ Jilavei, Museul municipului in Bucarest, abbreviated M.M.B. _ > Museum in Razgrad. 

6 M. Sofia. 7M. Sofia, 1016. 8 Mus. Sumen. 

® Vojna near Kara-Arnaut, M. Razgrad, N. 586. : 

1 Vidra I B., M.M.B.; Jilavei, M.M.B.; KodZa-Dermen, M. Sumen, M. Sofia, N. 1402, 1425. 

1t KodZa-Dermen, M. Sumen; Hyssarlyk, M. Razgrad. ; 

12 KodZa-Dermen, M. Sumen; Salmanovo, M. Sumen. 13 KodZa-Dermen, M. Sumen. 

14 KodZa-Dermen, Salmanovo, both in M. Sumen; Hyssarlyk, M. Razgrad. 


18 KodZa-Dermen, M. Sumen. 16 KodZa-Dermen, M. Sofia, N. 1390, 1425; Vidra II B., M.M.B. 
17 KodZa-Dermen, M. Sofia, N. 1402. 18 KodZa-Dermen, M. Sumen. 

19 KodZa-Dermen, M. Sumen. 20 Vidra IT B, M.M.B., a cover. 21 M. Sofia. 

2? Vidra II B, M.M.B. Jenny, op. cit., pl. X, 8; Vodastra, M.N.A. 
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the spiral decoration of the Wallacho-Bulgarian group, especially in a chronological 
sense. 

Yugoslavian Group. The S-spiral was almost unknown in Yugoslavia until re- 
cently. Only the last excavations of the Belgrad National Museum and the American 
Expedition in Staréevo have brought to light knowledge of it, as well as of local 
painted pottery, i.e., the earliest Danubian in this country.! Two stages of Yugo- 
slavian Neolithic can be recognized: A, or Staréevo, and B, or Vinéa. In the early, 
A, stage, the S-spiral is the basic element of decoration. It is negative, black on red 
or yellowish ground. Few even spirals without thickened torsions have been found? 
(Fig. 61). Some of them are degenerated? (Fig. 60). Usually, however, the torsion has 
a thickness; it can be irregular‘ (Fig. 64), and in one case it consisted of several 
lines,® in Transylvania or Moldavia; it can also be lentiform or rhomboid * (Figs. 
45, 65, 66). A variant of these is represented by long vertical lentils,’ which are 
often outlined with white. 

Further complication of the spirals with lentils shows a typological line. It is the 
underlining of negative S-spirals with one line § (Fig. 67) or with two lines * (Fig. 68), 
as was shown above for Ukraine and Moldavia. In one case a spiral of this sort had a 
hollow lentil. 

Another development of the thickness of the torsions is represented by wheels.'° 
The spirals are in two rows, one above the other, with hollow or striped rectangles 
between them. They show the Danubian principle of disregard for the tectonic char- 
acter of the vessels ' (Figs. 62, 63). Other spirals run in a band and can also be under- 
lined with lines.” 

Another typological line is given by the moving of the thickness of the torsion into 
the field of the spiral and by modifying it in various ways. This line begins with ordi- 
nary spirals with wheels; later the wheel projects into the field of the spiral, the lower 
lines of the spiral are joined above the wheel ™ (Fig. 69). Then the wheel is dropped 
and a hook remains " (Fig. 70), which later is multiplied so that it looks like a bird’s 
claw © (Fig. 71). The last link of the evolution is represented by decoration in which 
the motive of the negative spiral is completely lost and there are only positive ar- 
ranged volutes ending in “‘bird’s claws” '* (Fig. 72). 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the typologically later spirals do not 

tM. Grbié, *‘ Bemalte Keramik aus Staréevo in Banater Donauliinde (Jugoslavia) Kstega pamiatkowa 
ku uczeieniu WC. Demetrykiewicza, pp. 111 ff. V. J. Fewkes, Hetty Goldman and Robert W. Ehrich, 
** Excavations at Staréevo, Yugoslavia, Seasons 1931 and 1932. A preliminary report.” Bulletin, Ameri- 
can School of Prehistoric Research, No. 9, pp. 33 ff. Grbié, as far as I know, was the first to take StarGevo 
pottery as the earliest Neolithic culture in Jugoslavia. 


2 Staréevo, excavated in 1932 by the American Archaeol. Expedition, abbreviated A.A.E., op. cit., 


pl. XI, 36. 


3 Staréevo, Narodni Musej in Belgrad, abbreviated N.M.B. 4Startevo, A.A.E., N.M.B. 
5 Staréevo, A.A.E. 6 A.A.E.; Kremykovei, M. Sofia. 


7 Staréevo, A.A.E., op. cit., pl. XI, 42. 
8 Staréevo, A.A.E., Museum Panéevo; op. cit., pl. XI, 39, 40. 


® Staréevo, A.A.E., op. cit., pl. XII, 54. 1 Staréevo, A.A.E. 

1 Staréevo, A.A.E. 2 examples; op. cit., pl. X, 24; XII, 55. 

12 Staréevo, A.A.E., op. cit., pl. XI, 35. 18 Star¢éevo, A.A.E., op. cit., pl. XI, 34. 
14 Murkalevo, M. Sofia. 15 Staréevo, A.A.E., op. cit., pl. XI, 45-47. 


16 Staréevo, A.A.E., op. cit., pl. XI, 44. 
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appear in two rows. They run in a band on the necks of the vessels,' sometimes above 
the space occupied by vertical stripes.? On the gourd-shaped pots they usually run in 
a band covering the whole surface of the vessel. In one case they were on the pedestal 
of the pot.’ All these S-spirals run in the usual way ™. Only one example of the op- 
posite direction is known.‘ So, in the Staréevo phase the evolution of the S-spiral can 
be followed clearly, especially in two parallel typological lines. This evolution is, 
however, only typological and without chronological value. 

In the later, B, or Vinéa stage of the Yugoslavian Neolithic the S-spiral is almost 
lost. One incised, point-filled, free S-spiral is known; it appears on a lid. Another spiral 
in cannelation technique is to be seen on an open pot. Besides these, two examples of 
incised hooked spirals are known (Fig. 73). There are some derivatives of hooked 
S-spirals like various hooked volutes, incised or punctate. All these spirals appear on 
the material excavated by Vasi¢ in Vinéa.* Also an incised negative running band 
spiral is known representing degenerated hooked S-spirals with cut in two torsions. 
In Butmir, a site of Vinéa stage, the incised S-spirals are used for bordering the 
running spirals.** 

Also, in the middle Transylvanian group of painted pottery, there are some sur- 
vivals of spiral decoration. This group corresponds chronologically to Vinéa and be- 
longs to it culturally, showing, on the other hand, affinity to Tisza and to the East 
Transylvanian painted pottery. There are some meandroid ornaments originating 
from the joined rectilinear S-spiral * (Fig. 74). They correspond completely to 
those of Moldavia, Wallachia, Tisza, Moravia and East Transylvania. 

Lengyel Group. In the Lengyel complex the S-spiral appears in the Tisza and in the 
Moravian painted pottery. In Tisza incised hooked rectilinear S-spirals can be 
found,’ as well as their conjoined variants.* From the latter special meandroid 
ornaments,® corresponding to those of Biikk, could have developed. Some deriva- 
tives of hooked spirals are to be seen on the crude pottery also.'® Negative obliquely 
hooked spirals can be recognized on the vessels decorated with special meandroid 
designs." 

Some S-spirals appear in the Moravian painted pottery, but only in its earliest 
stage, characterized by the predominance of black and yellow coloring besides the 
incised decoration. They are usually drawn with the left end down and the right 
up &. 

In the first place, the case of the rectilinear S-spirals resembling the Transylvanian 
should be mentioned. They cover the entire inside surface of the bowl ” (Fig. 75a). 
On the outside of the bowl they are cut by vertical bands ™ (Fig. 75b). They are out- 

1 Staréevo, A.A.E., M. Panéevo. 2 Staréevo, A.A.E., N.M.B.; op. cit., pl. XI, 35. 

’ Kremykovci, M. Sofia. ‘ Murkalevo, M. Sofia. 

5 The first is in N.M.B., the other in Museum of University, Belgrad. Op. cit., pl. XI. 4. 

‘« Boehlau, op. cit., p. 67, pl. XI, 8; XIII, 4. 

6 Panca (Pokfalva), Bogata Romana (Olah-Bogat), Museum Aiud. 

7F. Tompa, Die Bandkeramik in Ungarn, Budapest, 1929, pl. XX XVIII, 5; XLIV, 1, 7. 

8 Op. cit., pl. XX XVIII, 4. 

9 Op. cit., pl. XX XVIII, 1, 2, 3; XLI, la, b; some are painted, XLVIII, 3. 

10 Op. cit., pl. XX XIX, 6; XLII, 5. il Op. cit., pl. XLIV, 10. 

12 F, Vildomec, “‘O moravské neolithické keramice malované,”’ Obzor praehistoricky, VII-VIII, 1928- 
29, pl. II, 1. 13 Op. cit., pl. IL, J. 
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lined by incised lines and colored yellow; the space between them is colored red, so 
that similar red rectilinear S-spirals appear and hook with the yellow. There are 
some typologically later derivatives of such spirals. They are negative, the space 
between them is incised, but they are colored alternately yellow and red so that the 
yellow ends hook the red ! (Fig. 76). In one case simplified rectilinear S-spirals with 
torsions with a rhomboid thickness occur. They are negative, outlined by incised 
lines, and stand out from the red ground 2 (Fig. 79). 

Finally, an important form is represented by special elaborated rectilinear S-spir- 
als with oblique joinings * (Fig. 78). They are incised on the natural surface; the 
space between them is colored red. They resemble some Transylvanian designs and 
some rectilinear spirals with similar joinings from Cucuteni, ete. A special ornament 
occuring more often in the Moravian painted pottery is perhaps affiliated with these. 
Here also, joined but very altered S-spirals can be recognized. They are painted 
yellow on the natural surface; the space between them is painted red.‘ Some curvi- 
linear S-spirals have also been found; they are arranged, positive, red on natural 
surface, and outlined with yellow.® 

Biikk Group. The S-spiral is especially characteristic for the Biikk pottery; it is 
drawn in both ways here: », ©. The small linear hooked S-spirals are an ordinary 
decoration below the rim of the vessels. They are drawn with the left end up ™,° or 
in the opposite direction ©,’ and are sometimes multiplied § (Fig. 79). Many de- 
rived motives originated in them, but they will not be considered here. These small 
spirals are taken over as fillings for triangles between the typical Biikk ares. 

Besides this the enlarged hooked S-spiral appears as a separate decorative motive. 
It is positive, either in two superimposed rows (Fig. 80) with rhomboid fields be- 
tween them, as in Ukraine and Yugoslavia, or in one row. Sometimes the end of one 
spiral meets the middle of the next so that a high wave design results * (Fig. 85). 
Negative technique is also common. We find here superimposed hooked S-spirals 
with rhomboid figures between them (Fig. 79) and hooked S-spirals in one row '° 
(Fig. 82). The cutting of hooked negative S-spirals by vertical belts is interesting " 
(Fig. 84). 

Finally, in Biikk pottery occur painted S-spirals, all of which are negative. The 
Aggtelek bowl with an oblique row of free (?) spirals, white on natural ground, is 
widely known ” (Fig. 83). A new example comes from Domica and represents the 
negative hooked even spirals with cut off or unfinished bottoms. The decoration is 
incised and painted black." 

The various stages of the evolution of the S-spiral can be seen in the Biikk pottery. 
No chronological classification of them can be established, however. 


‘Op. cit., pl. TH,.C. 2 Op. cit., pl. III, D; V, 45. 3 Op. cit., fig. 3, 4; pl. III, E. 

“Op. pl. HT, A; V, 3. 

5 Op. cit., pl. III, E. Remark 166-172, all from only one site: Stéelice-Klobouéek. 

6 Tompa, op. cit., pl. TV, 1, 5, 10-12. ™ Op cit., pl. V, 1-4, 12, 18, 18; XI, 3. 

8 Op. cit., pl. IV, 25; V, 21. 

All from Domica, temporarily in Ceskoslovensk* Statni Archaeologicks Ustav in Prague, ab- 
breviated S.A.U. Domica, S.A.U. 

 Domica, S.A.U.; Tompa, op. cit., pl. XIV, 2; XVIII, 4. 

12 Op. cit., pl. XLVI. 1. Domica, S.A.U. 
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The Middle European Group. In the volute pottery of middle Europe and the 
Rhine area the S-spiral also appears, drawn more often with the left end down and 
the right up ©. There are positive hooked linear spirals here ' (Fig. 86). They are 
simplified into hooked ares,? or degenerate completely * (Fig. 88). Sometimes they 
are multiplied and appear plane‘ (Fig. 88); these degenerate also® (Fig. 89). The 
rectilinear hooked double S-spirals in positive technique appear also in the Zelie- 
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zovce pottery of Slovakia ¢ (Fig. 90). Finally, in the Bohemian Saérka group and in 
the later Rhine Volute occur good free S-spirals 7? (Figs. 91, 92). 
The number of occurrences of the S-spiral in the middle European group shows 
that it is a common motive here, and as basic as in the southeastern groups of the 
Dniestro-Danubian region. It cannot, therefore, be a product of local degeneration 


1 For example, Stockt, Pravék Zemé Ceské, I, pl. IX, 8; Childe, The Danube, fig. 19c; Jenny, op. cit., 
pl. 1, 2; 7. 


2 Op. cit., pl. I, 26, 29. Something similar appeared also in the late Sypynci painted pottery, N.H.M., 


N. 51160; M-f.V., [Ve, 96. Stocky, op. cit., fig. 23, obj. 13. 
4 Hérnes-Menghin, op. cit., p. 777, fig. 2; Schranil, Die Vorgeschichte Béhmens und Mahrens, 1928, 
5 Stocky, op. cit., pl. XX VI, 7 


6 V. Harta’, S.A.U. 7 Jenny, op. cit., pl. III, 2; V, 9; Schranil, op. cit., pl. I, 4. 
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of the running spiral, but rather it belongs to the primary ornamental supply of the 
Volute pottery, which supply is common to the whole above mentioned region. 

Conclusion. In the description of different Neolithic Groups of the Ukraine- 
Danubian region, the occurrence in all these groups of several kinds of S-spirals was 
shown. The affinities appear in the technique as much as in the form and composi- 
tion. Beside the usual way of drawing the S-spirals (the left end up, right down ~) 
which depends perhaps on the physical nature of the human hand, there are many 
details which show conscious will. These affinities are to be repeated once more. 

The superimposed hooked spirals with triangular figures between them occur in 
Ukraine, Moldavia and Transylvania (Figs. 4, 31, 44). 

The superimposed hooked spirals with rhomboid figures between them are to be 
found in the Yugoslavian and Biikk groups (Figs. 62, 63, 80, 81). 

The even spirals, without thickened torsions, occur comparatively rarely but are 
widespread: Ukraine (including Bessarabia), Moldavia, Transylvania, Yugoslavia, 
Biikk (Figs. 1, 4, 34, 50, 61, 66, 81-83); the spirals with doubly thickened torsions 
appear from the Dnieper to Moldavia and Transylvania (Figs. 4, 31, 37, 44). 

An elaborated and important type is represented by spirals with lentils; they are 
seen to be almost identical in Ukraine (including Galicia, Bukovina and Bessarabia), 
in Yugoslavia and in Biikk (Figs. 8, 65, 80). Their variant is the rectilinear spiral 
with rhomboid-shaped thickened torsions, known in Ukraine, Moldavia, Transyl- 
rania, Bulgaria, the Yugoslavian Group and Moravian painted pottery (Figs. 36, 
43, 52, 66, 77). 

Another variant is represented by the spirals with wheels, which are spread 
throughout Ukraine (especially Galicia, Bukovina and Bessarabia), in Moldavia 
and in Yugoslavia (Figs. 10, 12, 13, 15-17, 39, 40, 62, 63). 

The underlining of the negative S-spirals with parallel lines is found in Bessarabia, 
Moldavia and Yugoslavia (Figs. 13, 40, 67, 68). 

The underlining of volutes on the outside with parallel ares occurs in Ukraine, 
Moldavia, Transylvania and Bulgaria (Figs. 1, 3, 5, 11, 12, 13, 38, 45, 46, 57, 58). 

The linear or multiplied incised hooked spirals in positive technique are spread 
from the Dnieper area through Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to Biikk and the Middle 
European Volute (Figs. 2, 48, 51, 73, 79, 80, 86, 88, 90). 

The loosely hooked spirals with wheels between them are known from Moldavia 
and Bulgaria (Figs. 33, 48). 

The free spirals appear in Bukovina, Bessarabia, Moldavia, Transylvania, 
Bulgaria, Moravia, Middle European Volute, and in the Rhine region (Figs. 3, 35, 
45-49, 53-57, in a certain way also 75a, 61, 91, 92). 

With the technique of negative spirals is allied the appearance of simple negative 
volutes in Galicia, Moldavia and Bulgaria. 

The developed hooked S-meanders are found in Transylvania and Moravia (Fig. 
76). 

The simpler rectilinear hooked S-spirals occur in Moldavia, Transylvania and 
Tisza. 

The hooked rectilinear S-spirals with joinings forming a special meandric orna- 
ment appear in Moldavia, middle and east Transylvania, in the Wallacho-Bulgarian 
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Group and in the Lengyel complex (‘Tisza and Moravian Painted), (Figs. 38, 59, 74, 
78). 

Thus it has been shown that the S-spiral is a basic element of decoration of almost 
all Dniestro-Danubian Neolithic Groups. In some of them its evolution can be fol- 
lowed typologically and sometimes with chronological meaning (Ukraine, Moldavia). 

It is necessary to emphasize the affinities in not only the primary elementary 
forms, but also in developed complicated designs. It is self-evident that these af- 
finities originated in the common base and natural evolution of the decoration in this 
region. The mutual influences and exchange of motives must, however, be considered. 
The interceding réle of other materials could be supposed. The carrying over of the 
motives on the pottery is hardly probable for such great distances. However, the 
uniformity of style and execution of the pottery decoration in the Dniestro-Danu- 
bian region is truly surprising. Here, therefore, as everywhere, various other ma- 
terials: wood, leather, textiles, basketry, etc. must be supposed, in which the artistic 
urge of Neolithic man found expression. Some of them, more portable than pottery, 
undoubtedly played a great réle in the exchange of ornamental motives. 

We cannot pretend to find in pottery, therefore, all the links of the evolution of 
different designs, which is caught only at several points. These missing links in many 
cases could have endured on other material, to appear more elaborated again on 
pottery. The life and evolution of the same motives on other material was ruled 
obviously by other laws than those which govern pottery, where the determining 
role of the stuff and technique is the least important, and free artistic will can be 
realized. So there are many designs, or their specially elaborated variants, which are 
apparently foreign to pottery. In the case of S-spirals they are: varieties of recti- 
linear S-spirals, conjoined S-spirals forming a special meandric ornament, obviously 
plektogeneous, and finally the cutting of spiral designs by vertical or horizontal 
bands, which show textile and basketry technique. Very often, however, the decora- 
tion of pottery frees itself from the influences of other materials and lives its own rich 
life. As the best example of this the late Ukrainian painted pottery can be cited, 
where the evolution takes its course almost only under the pressure of artistic will, 
respecting only the tectonic character of the vessels. 

In summing up it can be said that the S-spiral represents one of the basic elements 
of the decoration of the Dniestro-Danubian region, an element, the changeability 
and changes of which show a noticeable vitality and a long evolution in the decora- 
tive art of this region of Neolithic civilization. 

KANDYBA 
UKRAINIAN UNIVERSITY 
Prague 
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REMARKS ON THE PLATES 


1-30 Ukrainian Group. 1-3 Period A, 1-2 Dnieper area. Incised. After Kozlovska. 3 Sypynci. 
Black on red; free spaces filled with thin white lines. N.H.M. 50983. 

4-11 Transitional Phase A—B, 4, 5, 7-9 Dnieper Area. Black on reddish or white vellowish. Phot. 
Chvojka. 6 Bilée—G. Black on white yellowish. M.A. 10 Bilée—G. Black on red. M.A. 11 Sypynci. 
Black on red. N.H.M. 37338. 

12-30 Period B. 12-26 Bilée Phase. 12, 13, 26 Petreni. Black and red on red. After Stern. 14, 22, 23 
Bilée—V. Black on red. M.A. 15 Sypynci. Black on red. N.H.M. 36998. 16, 18, 21 Bilée—G. Black on 
red. M.A. 17 Sypynci. Black on red. N.H.M. 37389. 19 Kolodyste. Black on red. M.S. 2337. 20 Sypynci. 
Black on red. N.H.M. 37389. 24 Sypynci. Black on red. N.H.M. 50762. 25 KoSylivei. Black on red. 
M.Dz. 

27-30 Kosylivei Phase. 27, 28 KoSylivei. Black on red; in vertical bands red on white. M.Dz. 29 
KoSylivei. White on red. M.Dz. 30 KoSylivei. Black on white. M.Dz. 

31-40 Mo.tpavian Group. 31-37 Period A. 31, 32, 37 Cucuteni. Red on white outlined with black. 
After H. Schmidt. 33 Bontesti. White on red (negative) outlined with black. M.N.A. 34 Cucuteni. 
Black on white. M.N.A. 35 Fedeleseni. White and red on red, outlined with black. M.U.B. 36 Rigi- 
noasa. White on red outlined with black M.N.A. 

38 Transitional Phase. 38 Cucuteni. Black on red, outlined with white dots. After H. Schmidt. 

39-40 Period B. 39 Cucuteni. Black on white. After H. Schmidt. 40 Cucuteni. Black and red on 
white. After H. Schmidt. 

$1-47 TRANSYLVANIAN Group. 41 Ariusd. White on red outlined with black, (negative) MLS.G. 
$3, 45 Ariusd. White on red. After Laszl6. 44 Oltszem. White on red. After Laszl6. 46 Priesterhiigel. 
White on red. S.B.M. 47 Ariusd. White colored fluting. 5.B.M. 

48-59 WaLLacHo-BULGARIAN Group. 48 Magura. Incised. M. Sofia. 49 Okol Glava. Polished and 
graphite-finished. M. Sofia. 27512. 50 Denev. Incised. M. Sofia 1016. 51 Candzyk. Incised (figurine). 
M. Razgrad. 52, 54, 55, 57, 58 KodZa-Dermen. Graphite-finished. M. Sumen. 56 KodZa-Dermen. 
Graphite-finished. M. Sofia, 1402. 59 Vodastra. Ground standing out from white incrustation. 
M.N.A. 

60-74 YuGosLAvVIAN Grove. 60-72 Period A (Staréevo). 60, 62 Staréevo. Black on vellowish. A.E. 
60, 64 Staréevo. Black on red. N.M.B. 63, 65, 68, 69, 71, 72, StarGevo. Black on red. A.E. 66 Kremi- 
kovei. Black on red. M. Sofia. 67 Staréevo. Black on red. M. Panéevo. 70 Murkalevo. White on red 
(7). M. Sofia. 

73-74 Period B. (Vinéa). 73 Vinéa. Incised. University Museum Belgrad. 74 Pokalfa, Central 
Transylvania. Black on red. M. Aiud, 3664. 

75-78 LENGYEL Grovp. 75 a, b Stielice—Klobouéek. Incised on natural ground and colored alter- 
nately vellow and red so that vellow meanders stand out from red ground (lined), resp. hook the red 
ones. After Vildomec. 76 Stéelice—RKlobouéek. Incised on natural ground; The meanders colored al- 
ternately vellow and red (lined). After Vildomec. 77, 78 Stielice—Klobouéek. Incised on natural 
ground; free space colored red. After Vildomec. 

79-85. BOKK Group. 79-82, 84, 85 Domica, Slovakia. Incised on natural ground and probably 
inerusted originally. S.A.C. 83 Domica. Incised ornament underlined with black on natural ground 
S.A.0. 

86-92 MippLe European Group. 86 TouzZenin, Bohemia. Incised. After Stocky. 87 Bohemia. 
Incised. After Stocky. 89 Tetin, Bohemia. Punctate. After Stocky. 88 Srbsko, Bohemia. Incised. After 
Stocky. 90 V. Haréas, Slovakia. Incised S.A.C. 91 Prague-Veleslavin. Incised. After Stocky. 92 Rhine 
area, Flomborn group. Incised. 
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NECROLOGY 
William Frederic Badé died at Berkeley, 


California, on January 4, 1936. He was born at 
Carver, Minnesota, January 22, 1871, and was 
educated at Moravian College, Pennsylvania. 
His professional education was obtained at Yale 
and the University of Berlin. From 1902 to his 
death he was Professor of Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Semitic Languages at the Pacific Schoo! 
of Religions. He was an extremely gifted and 
versatile man, well known for his deep interest 
in wild life and national parks; from 1916 to 
1924 he edited the posthumous works of the fa- 
mous naturalist, John Muir, and published his life. 
His interest in Palestinian archaeology was 
awakened late in life, and he began to excavate 
in 1926, at Tell en-Nasbeh. believed to be the site 
of biblical Mizpah. During the next nine years 
he directed five campaigns there, employing 
the Reisner-Fisher method of digging and record- 
' The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
INSON, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
Samuet E. Bassett, Professor N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckincuam, Professor 
Sipney N. Deane, Professor Ropert E, DENG- 
LER, Mr. Viapimir J. Fewkes, Professor Joun 
W. Fuicut, Professor Harotp N. Fow Dr. 
Saran E. Freeman, Professor HENry 5S. GEn- 
MAN, Mr. E. Getze, Dr. GERTRUDE 
GreTHER, Mr. BattiscomMBE GuNN, Professor 
FRANKLIN P. Jonunson, Professor Routanp G. 
Kent, Dr. STEPHEN B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE 
Manninc, Professor GEorGE E. Mytonas, Pro- 
fessor Ropert S. RoGers, Professor KENNETH 
Scott, Professor JoHN SHAPLEY, Professor Epura- 
IM SPEISER, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Pro- 
fessor H. Weser, Mr. Lours C. West, 
Professor FRED V. WINNETT, and the Editors. 
For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 


ing, Which he popularized widely. He was the 
author of three small books on his methods and 
results; at the time of his death he was preparing 
the definitive publication of the Tell en-Nasbeh 
excavations. Starting excavation too late in life 
to become a real authority, he vet dug with great 
care and employed very elaborate methods of 
recording. Tell en-Nasbeh is the first site in 
Palestine which has been completely excavated- 
a feat possible only because of the relative shal- 
lowness of the accumulation of débris. 

Mr. Humfry G. G. Payne, the Director of the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens, died on 
May 11, 1986, in the hospital at Athens of a 
staphylococcic infection. He was 34 years old. 
Mr. Payne was a Scholar of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and an assistant in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford for two vears. In 1929 he was appointed 
Director of the British School at Athens, a posi- 
tion which he had held for the past seven years. 

His first book, Neerocorinthia, A Study of 
Corinthian Art in the Archaic Period, appeared in 
1931, and revealed mastery of the material and 
originality. Other notable achievements were his 
excavations at Perachora near Corinth, where a 
large quantity of fine objects of the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c. were unearthed; his discovery 
that the Aphrodite of Lyons and the Rampin 
head in the Louvre were parts of statues in the 
Acropolis Museum: and his last publication of the 
magnificent archaic sculptures found fifty vears 
ago on the Acropolis in a volume entitled Archaic 
Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis. He was work- 
ing on a history of archaic Greek art at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Payne was Norton Lecturer of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America for the year 
19386 and was widely known to American au- 
diences who appreciated his brilliance and schol- 
arly attainments, remarkable in one so young, 
His remains are buried at Mvcenae. 
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GENERAL 


Origin of Iron.—In Antiquity, x, 1936, pp. 5-24, 
G. A. Wainwricut adds another to the list of 
articles attempting to prove the validity of the 
classic theory for the Asiatic origin of iron. 
Among his conclusions are ‘from the 20th cen- 
tury onwards Asia Minor had used iron regu- 
larly . . .”; “from the 15th century Asia Minor, 
north Syria and northwest Mesopotamia had 
exported iron objects ...; that by the sixth 
century iron ingots of the curious shape found 
in the storehouse of Sargon were entering Ger 
many and France with the La Téne period of the 
Iron Age. 

Mr. Wainwright makes no mention of the Hall- 
statt or Villanova cultures in Europe and no men- 
tion of the cogent arguments advanced in this 
JOURNAL (xxxvill, 1934, p. 555 f.) that make 
probable rather than possible a central European 
origin for the practical working of iron. He does 
not mention the differences between the iron ores 
of various regions nor the difficulties in making 
some of them commercially available until after 
a technique had been developed with the spathics, 
gossans or other ores which easily lend themselves 
to the crude techniques available to early metal- 
lurgists. 


EGYPT 


A New Tomb of the Fourth Dynasty.—In The 
Illustrated London News, April 11, 1936, p. 639, 
there are pictures and a brief description by Pro- 
fessor SELIM Hassan, of a tomb recently dis- 
covered near the Second Pyramid (of Khephren). 
The burial chamber was intact. It contained a 
limestone sarcophagus sealed with mortar, placed 
in a niche in the western wall. Funerary furniture 
was scattered on the floor, including vases, some 
copper and flint implements, a portrait head of 
limestone, an alabaster head-rest and the skeleton 
of a bull. In the sarcophagus was a female skele- 
ton, undoubtedly a princess. With the skeleton 
were several gold necklaces and bracelets and a 
copper belt. In the article, the tomb is dated 
about 3600 B.c., but 2600 seems preferable. 


THE ORIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 
Assyrian Reliefs.—In 
schung, x, p. 205, Ernst F. WrEIDNER begins a 
series of publications under the title *‘ Die Reliefs 


Archiv fiir Orientfor- 


der assyrischen K@énige.”” The purpose of this 


fiir Orientforschung, x, pp. 237 
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series is to present in a systematic survey the 
through 
various museums and private collections. The 
first instalment (pp. 207-236) is devoted to (I) 


numerous Assyrian reliefs scattered 


the Assyrian reliefs in England (outside the 
British Museum) and (IT) the Assyrian reliefs in 
the Citta del Vaticano (jointly with Giuseppe 
Furlani). Thirty-four excellent half-tones accom- 
pany the present account and a sequel is promised 
for the near future. 

Aqueduct of Sennacherib.—The University of 
Chicago Press and Cambridge University have 
published an account of the aqueduct of Senna- 
cherib at Jerwan. It was built as a part of the 
water supply of Nineveh; it was a long low ma- 
sonry building stretching across the desert; it 
had five pointed arches in the middle where the 
structure crosses a small river. The arches, of 
which only the lower parts have survived, con- 
stitute the oldest bridge of which remains are 
extant. (Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly 
Statement, January, 1936.) 

Nuzi.—Nuzi has again provided an important 
collection of tablets, including a Sumerian tablet 
of the third dynasty of Ur and about 220 old 
Aceadian texts. These records and the ancient 
name of the place, Gasur, are ample proof that 
the Hurrians definitely invaded and took over 
the city. ([bid.) 

Sumerian Art.— Mrs. E. DouGias Van BurEN 
takes up ‘A Problem of Sumerian Art” in Archiv 
251. The author 
starts out with a discussion of the well-known 
limestone relief from el-Obeid showing a_ bull 
attacked by a lion-headed eagle perched on the 
bull’s back. Related scenes are traced and illus- 
trated by means of thirteen half-tones. 

A New King of the Sargonid Dynasty.— 
Seuim J. Lewy, Assistant Curator of the Iraq 
Museum, publishes in Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 
x, p. 281, a reproduction of a copper spike in- 
scribed with the legend Li-lu-wl dannum = sar 
Akkadi (ki) **Litul-Dannum, King of Akkad.” 
The style and character of this brief inscription 
make it clear that we have here a new king of the 
Sargonid Dynasty, to be dated to the middle of 
the third millennium. 


ARABIA 


Shabua.—The German explorer, Dr. Hans 
Hevrritz, has penetrated the southwestern part 
of Arabia and was able to take photographs of the 
ruins of Shabua and of its inscriptions before he 
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was driven out by the Arabs. (Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, Quarterly Statement, January, 1936.) 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Canaanite Script.—Hupert GrimMME under- 
takes to explain the Old Canaanite alphabetic 
script in an article entitled ** Die altkanaaniiische 
Buchstabenschrift zwischen 1500 und 1250 
v. Chr.” in the Archiv fiir Orientforschung, x, pp. 
267-281. The script was intended originally for 
religious use and its employment for secular pur- 
poses was due ultimately to the abandonment of 
cuneiform writing in Palestine after the Amarna 
Period. 

Jericho.—Proressor GarstanGc found at 
Jericho two groups of statuettes which belong to 
the early Neolithic period. One of the figures was 
intact, and represents a man’s head, fashioned in 
unbaked clay, coloured with a pale pinkish wash, 
with shells for the eves. These discoveries have 
carried the age of Jericho far into the prehistoric 
period, and it is possible that Jericho must be 
regarded as one of the oldest settled communities 
in Palestine. (Palestine Exploration Fund, Quar- 
terly Statement, January, 1936.) 

Nabataea.— The town in the Negeb known as 
Souka in the fifth century story of St. Nilus is the 
same as Soubaita (Sbaita). Deposit I has, in its 
pottery, given information of very real interest; 
this is assigned to the second century a.p. and 
consequently suggests a continuance of the 
Nabataean culture after the taking of Petra by 
Trajan in 106 a.p. Forty-four coins were found in 
deposit IIT; one was of Constantius II (3826-361 
A.b.); one of Theodosius II (408-450 a.p.); five 
Late Roman, possibly of Constans and Jovian, 
and one probably of Marcian (450 a.p.). These 
coins have given evidence of the continuous oc- 
cupation of Sbaita. ([bid.) 

Ras Shamra.—Reports on the most recent 
discoveries at Ras Shamra, the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Ugarit in northern Syria, by 
Professor CLAUDE F. A. ScHAEFFER, the director 
of the French archaeological expedition which is 
excavating the site, appear in The Illustrated 
London News, February 22, 1936, pp. 307-311, 
348, and February 29, pp. 372-373. The campaign 
begun at the end of March, 1935, was the seventh 
conducted at Ras Shamra. The first discoveries 
were walls of private houses of the latest settle- 
ment, dating in the thirteenth century, the end of 
the Mycenaean period. The houses were well 
built, some with as many as twenty rooms, laid 


out on two floors around a central court. There 
was generally a bathroom on the lower floor with 
a terracotta or stone tub. In every house there 
was a burial vault below one of the rooms. The 
skull types found show that the people were of a 
Mediterranean, non-Semitic race. 

Below this level were found remains of houses 
of the Phoenician period, the fifteenth and four- 
teenth centuries B.c. Vases, bronze weapons, 
statuettes and other small finds were made in 
this stratum; the most important was a small 
limestone stele carved by some local artist of the 
fourteenth century. Some trial excavations were 
made at the foot of the tell, which revealed the 
fact that the residential quarter of the city ex- 
tended over this area. The houses are set along 
narrow streets which are laid out at right angles. 
Each house had a central court and a tomb 
chamber. Fragments of vases found in one of 
these tombs, which had a corbelled vault of stone, 
date in the thirteenth century. In a neighboring 
house some fragments of sculptured plaques of 
soft porcelain or frit were found. They are quite 
unique. Some fine cylinder seals and bronze 
statuettes were also found at higher levels. 
Beautifully preserved bronze weapons were found 
among the foundations of fourteenth century 
houses, and a bronze statuette of the god Baal. 
The god wears a helmet of stone with horns of 
electrum, and a dress of gold leaf. 

Below the house where the porcelain plaques 
were found, there was a dwelling of the fourteenth 
century with a burial vault which had not been 
robbed. The door was closed by two slabs, one 
inside and one outside. The vault was full of 
skeletons, at least forty-four. In a niche in the 
east face of the tomb were three lamps. Over two 
hundred unbroken vases, mostly of Cypriote 
type, were found with the skeletons. A fine bronze 
dagger and javelin-head were also discovered in 
another niche. Two other vaults, still intact, and 
of an older period, were found near by. They date 
about the end of the Middle Kingdom. The tombs 
were rectangular chambers with rubble walls and 
a ceiling of two great slabs. This type of tomb may 
be of Canaanite origin, though even at this period 
Ras Shamra had relations with the Aegean world 
as is proved by the discovery of a bronze sword 
“egg- 
shell” ware of Middle Minoan IT type. Remains 
of fortification walls were found north of the 


similar to Minoan swords, and a cup of 


houses at the foot of the mound. The city was 
fortified during the Middle Kingdom, but by the 
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fourteenth century the walls had been abandoned. 
Finally, soundings in the lower levels of the mound 
confirmed earlier investigations, and showed that 
the site was occupied continuously from pre- 
historic times. 

Samaria.—Some potsherds found at Samaria 
may be dated in the Israelite period, not later 
than the eighth century B.c. It is interesting to 
note that in all inscriptions found in Samaria 
ranging down to Hellenistic times none was 
composed in characters resembling the Samaritan 
alphabet. This shows that the Samaritan alphabet 
is not to be considered as a material evolution of 
the old Hebrew-Phoenician alphabet, but is an 
artificial revival in a later period. (Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Quarterly Siatement, January, 
19386, E. L. SUKENIK. 

Hebrew Place-Names.—1). Winron THomas 
maintains that the reminiscence of a certain 
religious practice is retained in some Hebrew 
place-names. He derives Mishal (Joshua 19, 26) 
from the root Sys, “to ask.” which, however, is 
also used in the sense of “enquire, consult” a 
deity or oracle. The name, therefore, seems to 
mean “place of enquiry”: the name points to the 
existence at some time in this neighborhood of an 
oracle-sanctuary, to which men resorted to dis- 
cover the will of the deity. (Zbid.) 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeology in Greece, 1934-35.— A summary 
of the results of archaeological research in Greece 
during 1984-1935 by H. G. G. Payne, Director 
of the British School in Athens, appears in the 
JS. lv, 1935, pp. 147-171. 

Dates in Early Greek History.—The archaic 
period of Greece, because of the lack of contem- 
porary records before 500 B.c., is rather a proto- 
historic than an historic age. The traditional 
chronology of events is based largely on the system 
of Eratosthenes as transmitted by Eusebius and 
other writers, and since this system, undoubtedly 
correct in the main as to relative chronology, is 
calculated on generations of forty years, while the 
average generation in the historic period is very 
nearly thirty vears, the traditional dates before 
the fifth century should be scaled down about 
twenty-five per cent. When events or personalities 
of early Greek history can be definitely connected 
with the established chronology of the more 
mature nations, as Gyges with Asshurbanipal, 
much the same conclusion is reached. Hence the 


Trojan War should be placed at about 1010; the 
Return of the Heraclidae c. 950; the founding of 
Sinope c. 700; that of Naucratis c. 560, ete., ete. 
This revision of the absolute chronology of events 
carries with it that of archaeological material 
also. and the latter can be securely established 
only through some definite contacts of early Greek 
art such as vase-painting with securely dated 
Assyrian monuments, possibly at Tarsus. (A. R. 
Burn, lv, 1985, pp. 180-146.) 


ARCHITECTURE 


Mycenaean Beehive Tomb at Berbati.—'The 
valley of Berbati in the Argolid, east of Mycenae, 
was explored by a Swedish archaeological expedi- 
tion under the leadership of Professor Axel Persson 
in July 1935. There is a brief report of this cam- 
paign by A. J. B. Wace in The Illustrated London 
News, February 15, 1936, pp. 276-279. The 
small mountain valley is very isolated. The old 
road from Tiryns to Corinth runs through it. 
The valley was inhabited from the Neolithic Age, 
but was most prosperous in the Mycenaean 
period. To date, the most important discovery is 
that of a beehive tomb similar to those found at 
Mycenae and Dendra. It had unfortunately been 
plundered. Only a few fragments of the treasures 
were found in the grave pit, including the handle 
and rim of a gold-plated silver cup and part of the 
gold handle of a dagger. A number of pottery 
fragments were found which fitted together and 
produced a series of fine vases. Some are large 
vases of the Palace Style of the fifteenth century, 
two decorated with the three-palms motive, one 
with octopuses, one with a design of spirals, and 
another with a design of conventionalized argo- 
nauts. Goblets of a late Mycenaean type con- 
firmed the dating of the tomb to about 1400 
B.c. The tomb was used as a dwelling in the 
Roman period. Near the beehive tomb three 
cemeteries of chamber-tombs have been located. 
Only one tomb has, as vet. been opened. From 
this were removed over fifty late Mycenaean 
vases, some gold ornaments and two bronze 
knives. The Mycenaean town lay on the east 
slope of the citadel. It is covered by a shallow fill 
and promises to be an interesting site for excava- 
tion, since few towns of the Mycenaean period are 
known. The Early Iron Age settlement is at the 
northwest of the citadel. There are also remains 
of the classical, Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

Epidaurus.—In B.C.H. lvii, 1933, pp. 380- 
393, Fernand Rosert discusses the large build- 
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ing designated ““E” by Kavvadias, and exca- 
vated in 1884 and 1891, lving to the east of the 
Tholos, southeast of the Temple of Asklepios, 
and north of the Temple of Artemis. It was com- 
pletely cleared of post-Hellenic remains in 1903. 
It has been supposed by some that it served the 
purpose of a residence, either for the priests, or for 
the sick who came to be healed. Kavvadias in 1900 
considered that in its original form it was a sacred 
enclosure for sacrifices, but that in the fourth 
century B.c. it was transformed into a residence 
for the priests. Holwerda, writing in 1902, con- 
sidered it to be the dormitory for the patients, 
where they received the nocturnal visit of the god. 
Finally, in 1905, Kavvadias decided that it was a 
great altar of Asklepios, with corridors to quarter 
the animals destined for sacrifice. In 1912, Frick- 
enhaus considered it the @Barov, built around a 
former altar of the god. Robert believes with 
Kavvadias that the porticoes marked ** D” on his 
plan were the dormitories for patients, on the 
analogy of other medical sanctuaries excavated 
since then, notably the Asklepieion at Athens. 
This, however, does not explain building **E,” 
which, in any case, was of great antiquity. As- 
sociated with the building have been found dedi- 
cations to Apollo and Asklepios, which go back at 
least to the early fifth century B.c., if not to the 
late sixth century. But it is also obvious that the 
building has suffered many repairs and rebuild- 
ings, the dates of which are not settled, as the 
conclusions of Kavvadias have not been univer- 
sally accepted. 

It is important to note that ““E” is connected 
with the foundation of “a” on the plan, by a 
paved way, which Kavvadias, for reasons not 
given, calls Roman. It is agreed that “a” is an 
altar: therefore, whatever “*E™ may be, it was at 
one time connected with the service of the altar. 
Was “a” the great altar of Asklepios? Probably 


not —but “E” is certainly the temple to the god» 


of which “‘a™ is the altar. On the other hand, we 
find a paved way extending from the temple 
known to be that of Asklepios, eastward towards 
the foundation “a,” which must, therefore, have 
been the altar of the god. Similar altars exist in 
front of the temples of this god at Athens, Kos and 
Corinth. Turning again to “E,” a small shrine 
exists in the northwest corner of the building, 
facing west, and with an altar in front of it, ap- 
parently separate from the rest of the building. 
Where the paved way from ‘‘a™ ends, is a thresh- 
old block in situ, leading to another small sane- 


tuary. It is suggested that these small chapels 
belong in an earlier period than the present temple 
of Asklepios, which belongs in the fourth century 
B.c., and that one of them is to him, and the other 
to Apollo. The suggestion is therefore made that 
“E” formed the original temple, with shrines 
both to Asklepios and to Apollo, and that behind 
it, in the north, east, and south galleries was a 
sacred dormitory for patients. The reason why 
Kavvadias wished to make the whole edifice an 
altar was to account for the presence of remains of 
sacrifices— ashes, bones, etce.,—in the site. Each 
pilgrim, however, had to make individual offerings 
at the a@Barov, before entering, and these remains 
may well belong to this custom. The presence, 
then, of two temples to Asklepios on the site 
brings up the question of date, and mention in 
this connection is made of the fact that all in- 
scriptions and offerings found associated with 


*E” antedate the construction of the later temple. 


SCULPTURE 
A New Fragment of the Parthenon Frieze. —.\ 


fragment of a marble relief now in England, which 
was surreptitiously brought away from the Acrop- 
olis at Athens by a Bavarian soldier about a cen- 
tury ago, shows the upper part of a head which 
corresponds so closely with the head of one of the 
horsemen on the south frieze of the Parthenon 
(No. 45) that it must be attributed to the same 
artist and possibly belongs to the now headless 
No. 44 or No. 45*. A cast has been sent to Athens 
for a test. (A. W. Gomme, J.H.S. lv, 1935, pp. 
128-129.) 

A Relief from a Delphian Decree.—In B.C.H. 
lviii, 1934, pp. 168-172, L. Lerar publishes the 
top of an inscription with a sculptured relief, 
found at Delphi in 1895, noted already by Colin, 
and “published” (the quotation marks are 
Lerat’s) by Pomtow. Below the relief are the first 
lines of a proxeny decree in honor of the orator 
Demades. It can be accurately dated at 330/29 
B.c., and therefore is of some importance, as a 
dated monument, in the study of sculpture. It is 
purely Attic in style and material, being of Pen- 
telic marble. The relief shows two figures with the 
omphalos between them. At the left is Athena, 
and at the right a male figure, undoubtedly Apollo. 
The relief is of very mediocre workmanship, and 
its surface is much worn. Details are rendered 
awkwardly and heavily, without any originality 
or imaginative quality. 

Archaic Bronze Statuettes from Crete.—In 


C.R. Acad. Inse., 1935, pp. 478-489, there is a brief 
description by Sp. Marrnatos, Director of the 
Museum at Candia, of the three bronze statuettes 
found in the autumn of 1935, by a peasant near the 
Cretan village of Dreros. Thorough investigation 
of the spot where they were discovered revealed 
that they had been in situ on an altar in a small 
temple. Other votive offerings, including frag- 
ments of vases, some archaic terracottas and a 
bronze Gorgoneion were found. The statuettes, 
which represent Apollo, Leto, and Artemis (a 
third century inscription found at Dreros men- 
tions a temple of Apollo) are 0.70, 0.40, and 0.45 
metres in height respectively. The women are 
draped; the male figure is nude. They were made 
of sheets of bronze, rivetted together, probably 
around a wooden core. The female figures were 
made up of eight to ten pieces; the Apollo of more. 
The bronze sheets are less than a millimetre in 
thickness. The details of the women’s garments 
are incised. The workmanship of these statuettes, 
which are to be dated about the middle of the 
seventh century B.c., is extremely fine and care- 
ful (cf. Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, 1936, pp. 196-198). 

A Pythagorean Torso at Thasos.—In B.C.H. 
lvii, 1933, pp. 422-437, P. DevamBeEz publishes a 
male .torso found at Thasos in 1932, by Launey, 
who was excavating an area in the western quarter 
of the city. The statue was discovered on the 
entrance stairway of a terrace which was un- 
doubtedly archaic. The torso is somewhat under 
life-size, and includes the left thigh as well. It is of 
a fine white local marble, much corroded. The 
head was attached by a metal dowel, still pre- 
served. The statue was posed in full action—the 
right arm was apparently raised, the weight of the 
body was thrown on the left leg, the right leg was 
slightly advanced and undoubtedly bent. It is a 
statue, then, of an athlete, and catches a pose in 
the height of some active exercise, of force rather 
than dexterity. A comparison is suggested with 
the Tyrannicides at Naples, and especially with a 
bronze statuette of Herakles in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. It is believed that this terrace above 
the stairway was the site of the Herakleion, so 
that this may be, if not a statue of Herakles, an 
ex-voto set up by a youthful athlete. It belongs to 
a series of sculptures grouped around the name of 
Pythagoras of Rhegion, and as such takes a most 
interesting place in the development of Thasian 
sculpture. It is closely related to a torso found at 
Delos (Brunn-Bruckmann, 601). Both have, in 
spite of their exaggerated poses, a certain archaic 
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stiffness; but they are probably by different 
hands. In pose, and in the manner in which the 
arms are joined to the shoulders, and in the treat- 
ment of the back muscles, they show great 
similarity. To these can be added a previously 
unpublished torso from Paros, in the Louvre since 
1862, which is here published. It would seem as if 
originally this was a statue of the same propor- 
tions as the Thasian torso. 

From the beginning the Delian torso has been 
assigned to the school of Pythagoras; Furtwiing- 
ler, indeed, considered it a work of the master 
himself; but later scholars call it a school-piece. 
No attested work of this master is known; and we 
only know from literary sources that he was a 
forerunner of Lysippus, that he excelled in the 
rendering of muscles, and was noted for symmetry 
and ‘“‘rhythm.”’ Other works attributed to him are 
the Pollux of the Louvre and the Ludovisi Dis- 
cobolus, while Langlotz has seen his influence in a 
group of small bronzes, some of which bear a strong 
resemblance in details to this torso from Thasos. 
The writer suggests, in agreement with Langlotz, 
that the word ‘* Pythagorean” can well be applied 
to this pre-Classic, athletic sculpture, examples of 
which have been found in Magna Graecia as well 
as upon Greek soil. These sculptures are not 
merely in the round; reliefs as well exist, which 
show a relationship with this group. The fact that 
this torso is of local marble shows that it was 
made by a local sculptor; yet of the sculpture so 
far found at Thasos, only one example shows any 
kinship. But it proves that the sculptors of Thasos 
drew their inspiration from Ionia, and not from 
the Peloponnese. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Relationship between ‘‘Philistine” and My- 
cenaean Pottery.—In The Quarterly of the De- 
Palestine, v, 1936, 
pp. 90-110, W. A. Heurttey has studied the gen- 
eral character and local phases of Mycenaean 


partment of Antiquities in 


pottery of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
pottery of the latter 
century in order to determine more precisely the 


B.c. and the * Philistine” 
nature of the dependence of ** Philistine’ ware on 
Mycenaean pottery. Of the thirteenth century the 
standard L.H. III ware, the “panel” and “close” 
styles are characteristic. By the end of the cen- 
tury the L.H. III ware was going out of use and 
“granary” style pottery was beginning to take 
its place. At this point the destruction of the 
Granary at Mycenae and that catastrophe marked 
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in the ninth level of the stratification at the Lion 
Gate took place, i.e. at the end of the thirteenth 
century. This is only one mark of the general 
catastrophe that brought about the end of My- 
cenaean commerce at this time. 

The twelfth century, of which “granary” style 
pottery is characteristic, saw a further tendency 
toward localization, due to the destruction of the 
central unifying force. Outside of the mainland 
of Greece, with contact broken, local manufac- 
tures continued the L.H. III and early “granary” 
styles. ** Philistine” pottery was one of the eclectic 
wares that did so, carrying on the style of L.H. III 
pottery known in Palestine from the previous 
century. Because outside contacts had been cut 
off, Palestine did not feel the influence of the 
*‘granary”™ style of the twelfth century. Although 
the “Philistine” pottery style arises with the 
settlement of these people in Palestine early in 
that century, it was not a style brought with them, 
but rather one based on a combination of general 
Aegean features, and it therefore gives little in- 
formation concerning the provenience of the Phil- 
istines. Heurtley has therefore suggested that the 
ware be called ‘* Derivative L.H. III” in order to 
indicate its true relationship to Mycenaean pottery. 

The study has been particularly valuable in 
showing from an independent source that the 
L.H. III, the “close” and the early “granary” 
styles belong to the thirteenth century, before the 
destruction of numerous Palestinian sites (by 
Rameses III in 1196) and before that destruction 
marked at Mycenae and other mainland sites at 
about the same time. The latter can thus have no 
connection with the Dorian Invasion, unless this 
be moved back a century from the traditional date 
of 1104 B.c. To the twelfth century, then, belong 
the developed “granary” wares, which Heurtley, 
with Gjerstad, would call L.H. IV, since they are 
a development of thirteenth century wares. A 
further development in the same line results in 
the so-called “protogeometric’’ wares of the 
eleventh and tenth centuries, for which the new 
term L.H. V is suggested. 

A Corinthian Plastic Vase. —One of the earliest 
examples of the silenus in Greek art is found in a 
polychrome Corinthian scent-bottle of about 590 
B.c. now in the National Museum at Athens. It 
is in the shape of a round-topped cone with a 
silen’s face in high relief on the flattened upper 
part of the front. The small orifice is in the top and 
there are flat horizontal handles at the sides 
pierced for suspension. Besides the high equine 


ears, there are human ears placed close to the 
temples in accordance with the archaic conception 
of the face as a frontal plane. The neatly arranged 
curls of the silen’s fringe and sidelocks, a painted 
necklace, and the edge of an embroidered garment 
showing across the chest, all the antithesis of the 
conventional coarse and naked wild creature, 
suggest a keen sense of humour in the maker of 
this “‘silen turned lady’s maid.” There is a wide 
range of colours, black, white, green, brown, and 
deep purple. (R. J. H. Jenkins, J.H.S. lv, 1935, 
pp. 124-127.) 

More Geometricizing Vases. — Four more vases 
in Athens are now to be added to the group re- 
cently discussed in connection with the Pan 
Boeotian festival (cf. A.J.A. xxxiv, 1930, p. 207). 


a) A small pyxis shows on the body the finish of 


a chariot race with the winner greeted by eagerly 
gesticulating men, and on the lid a series of 
sphinxes singly and in pairs. (b) A b.-f. kantharos 
has (obv.) a band of revellers without krater or 
oinochoe and (rev.) a pair of sphinxes, and shows 
some details found on other vases of the series. 
(c) A lekane is peculiar in having a second animal 
frieze in the handle zone on the front matched 
by an S-pattern on the back. In the interior is a 
swan with drooping wing and tail feathers. These 
three are in the collection of Mr. M. P. Vlastos. 
(d) A lekythos in the National Museum, which 
lacks handle and lid, is unique in having two 
bands of b.-f. decoration: above, a seated pipe- 
player, a krater with oinochoe standing on the 
rim, several gesticulating men and a swan; below, 
a similar krater with naked men capering or stand- 
ing. (A. D. Ure, J.H.S. lv, 1935, pp. 227-228.) 

An Attic Black-Figure Fragment.—A vase 
fragment in England, with polychrome decoration 
and incised outlines, joins perfectly a similar 
fragment in the Acropolis Museum, which is from 
a cup of the Siana shape, is inscribed (probably) 
X]eipov ézoie[cev], and belongs to the C painter. 
The new fragment, which gives the upper part of 
a helmeted warrior in close combat with an 
opponent, shows the hand of this painter in many 
details. The low crest of the helmet without 
socket and the seated sphinx or lion on one of the 
shields are unusual features. (M. RoBertson, 
J.ILS. Ww, 1935, pp. 224-225.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 
Progress of Greek Epigraphy.—In J./1.S. 


lv, 1935, pp. 172-223, M. N. Top enumerates, 


with brief comment in most cases, more than 
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seven hundred items in recent publications which 
deal wholly or in part with Greek inscriptions, 
new and old and of every possible origin. There 
is a general section and ten geographical divisions, 
on three continents. The subjects touched by 
epigraphical evidence, besides the history of the 
alphabet, cover a very wide range in history and 
chronology, language and literature, the mechanic 
and fine arts, even music, politics, international 
relations, and almost every phase of public and 
private life, and include the period and the terri- 
tory of the Roman Empire in its widest extent as 
well as Greece and her colonies. 

Note on an Inscription from Delos.—In B.C.H. 
Iviii, 1984, pp. 218-220, M. Laungy comments 
on an inscription previously published in 1892 
(B.CLUI. xvi, p. 158, no. 15). It is a dedication, 
belonging to the second Athenian period. It is 
concerned with Attalus II, and is dated in the 
period 160/59 to 139/38 B.c. A complete reading 
is given, showing that Attalus used, as a compli- 
ment to Athens, his honorary citizenship in an 
Athenian deme. This is the only Delian dedication 
giving the name of Attalus ITI. In a footnote, the 
writer shows that he had independently arrived 
at the same conclusions as Roussel, who in his 
Délos, Colonie Athénienne, had made a study of 
this inscription. 

Inscriptions from Aeolis in Asia Minor. —In an 
article dedicated to the memory of Knut Olof 
Dalman (deceased in November, 1932) Louts 
Rosert publishes three inscriptions from this 
region. The first, a decree from Temnos, was 
bought by Dalman and presented by him to the 
Museum at Smyrna, and is published at his in- 
vitation. Only two other decrees from this site 
are known, and this antedates both, and belongs 
in the third century B.c. A long commentary is 
given. The dedication is in honor of a citizen of 
Elaia, with which place Temnos had close rela- 
tions. [ts finding-place also proves that the site 
of Temnos is the modern Nimrud Kalesi. The 
second inscription, from Pergamum, has been 
published by Kolbe, and Robert proves by the 
dialect employed that it was set up by citizens of 
Kyme. The third inscription is in the village of 
Halvacikéy. To this Robert joins a fragment found 
in the same region, published in 1875, and now 
lost, making it a dedication in honor of a gym- 
nasiarch. He believes the evidence shows that it 
came from Larisa, a site with which Dalman had 
been identified during his lifetime. (B.C.H7. lvii, 
1933, pp. 492-504.) 


Notes on Inscriptions from the Athenian Agora. 
—P. Rousset, in B.C.H. lviii, 1934, pp. 91-100, 
comments on B. D. Meritt’s publication of the 
Agora inscriptions of 1931-33 in Hesperia, iii, 
1934, pp. 1-128, nos. 1-179. He differs from 
Meritt in the interpretation of a number of these 
inscriptions. In the case of no. 24 he would date 
it either in 138 or 128 B.c. He adds a long com- 
mentary to no. 25, in an attempt to clarify the 
meaning, which Meritt considers obscure. Finally 
he discusses no. 39, which he considers part of an 
inventory of the Temple of Apollo at Delos. 
He therefore proposes a number of new readings. 
Meritt dates this inscription in the first half of the 
second century B.c.; Roussel considers that it can 
be dated more exactly, and suggests the vear 166; 
he believes it to be the earliest known inscrip- 
tion of the second Athenian domination of the 
island. 

Some Inscriptions from Chios.—In B.C./. 
Ivii, 1933, pp. 505-543, Louis RoBErt publishes 
a number of inscriptions from Chios. The article 
is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
’Em.docets or contributions (pp. 505-517). The 
writer republishes a decree and list, previously 
published by Kourouniotis, with readings from 
his own squeezes, and with a new fragment of the 
same inscription, which he has discovered in the 
Museum of Chios. Two other fragments, which 
had previously been assigned to it, do not be- 
long, but are of the same period, and go together, 
showing that there are two lists of contributors. 
In both lists the same individuals and families 
occur. In addition there is a third unpublished 
list. All belong in the third century B.c. A resto- 
ration of the decree regarding contributions, to 
which the first list was appended, is given, with 
a long commentary, giving, where needed, par- 
allel passages from other inscriptions. 

The second part (pp. 517-539) deals with the 
magistrates of Chios. In the inscriptions just 
studied above, the polemarch is named. Accord- 
ing to another list there were at least six of these 
officials, forming a commission. In this connec- 
tion, a stone is re-edited, having been previously 
published in ’A@nva, without any restorations. 
Before giving his restoration of this rather frag- 
mentary inscription, the writer gives his reasons 
for the restorations he has suggested in a long 
commentary. The inscription seems to deal with 
a procession of magistrates, and people, to take 
place on the eighteenth of a month restored as 
Panemos. The people to be in their best clothes, 
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bearing crowns, and to abstain from work; 
the public priests and priestesses are to open the 
temples of the gods and to perform. sacrifices. 
Then the following magistrates are given: the 
eponymous magistrate, or Sredavyn@opos, the pole- 
marchs, the financial inspectors (€£eragrai), the 
agonothetes, the gymnasiarchs, and the troops 
of boys and ephebes, and the leader of the troop 
of elders. Then come the naval commissioners 
(navarchs), the admiral of the fleet (rov apxovra 
Tov émi Tas vais) and finally the public secretary. 
Between the passage dealing with the elders, 
and that of the naval commissioners are some lines 
not easily restored. 

The writer then takes up an inscription from 
Chios, published first by Homolle B.C./1., 
1892, p. 321. He considers that this is part of the 
same inscription published above, and shows 
that the whole matter concerns a festival held 
every four vears to celebrate the birth of Augustus 
Germanicus Caesar, whom he believes to be 
Caligula, who was the son of Germanicus, a prince 
particularly beloved in the Eastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire. The dating from the latter 
forms is of the proper period for this attribution. 
At about the same period belongs the fragmentary 
inscription I.G.R. iv, 945, which seems to deal 
with Caligula or perhaps Nero. 

Very few decrees of Chios are preserved with 
the name of the mover of the decree. One such 
has been most erroneously restored by Pomtow. 
This part of the article ends with a reference to 
a previously published article by this writer 
(R.E.G., 1929, pp. 32-38) where his conclusions 
are confirmed by the evidence of coins. 

The third part (pp. 539-543) deals with an 
agonistic inscription, found in Chios in 1932 
among building materials taken to the Kastro. 
It is in several fragments, was part of the base 
of the statue of an athlete, and consists of the 
remains of an epigram, giving the list of his 
victories, and other remains of the same list in 
prose. The inscription covered the front and sides 
of the pedestal. It has been previously published 
by W. Peek, in ’Apx.’E@, 1931, pp. 109-112, no. 7. 
Robert dates it in the second century A.p., and 
makes certain corrections to Peek’s readings. The 
statue was of an important and rich athlete, 
probably a native of Chios. Two Chian athletes 
of this period, Demetrios, who won the running 
race at Olympia in 157, and Heras, who won it in 
161, could either one of them be the athlete com- 


memorated. 


Inscriptions from Erythrae.—In B.C.H. lvii, 
1933, pp. 467-484, Louts publishes a 
stone in the Museum of Chios, bearing inscrip- 
tions on two sides (the principal face and the 
right side) which is of the same nature as the large 
inscription from Erythrae, now in the Museum at 
Smyrna, giving the lists of sales of priesthoods. 
The writer identifies the stone in Chios as the 
missing upper portion of this inscription, al- 
though this cannot be definitely proven, as the 
Smyrna stone has not been published in photo- 
graph. But it belongs in the same period, and 
the measurements agree. The new stone adds 
one month to the known calendar of Erythrae, 
and five new priesthoods. The prices on sale and 
re-sale of these offices are given in drachmae, and 
to each price a supplementary tax was added. 
Most of the formulae used are familiar to students. 
A list of interesting names of priests is given: 
some of these names appear on coins of Erythrae, 
which give the inscription a date of 280-250 B.c. 
Four appendices are added: (1) supplementary 
notes on a similar inscription of sales of priest- 
hoods at Prokonnesos, previously published by 
this author; (2) a graffito from Magnesia on the 
Maeander is published and commented upon; (3) 
another inscription from Erythrae is given a 
commentary; and (4) an inscription found in 
Chios is published, showing the close relations 
between that state and Erythrae. 

Notes on Hellenistic Epigraphy.—In B.C.11. 
Ivii, 1933, pp. 485-491, Louts Roserr continues 
his studies of Hellenistic inscriptions. One inscrip- 
tion is here published, a dedication, at present 
in the Museum of Thebes, where it has been 
since 1890, recently published by Keramopoulos 
(Apx.AeAr., 1931-32, pp. 12-40, and esp. p. 17, note 
1), who conjectured that it originally came from 
Thespiae. It was found in the Frankish tower on 
the border of the city, near the road to the suburb 
of Hagii Theodori, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it did not come from Thebes itself. 
Robert studied this stone, a dedication of Ptol- 
emy, son of Lysimachus, in 1932. His reading 
differs from that of Keramopoulos in making it a 
dedication of Ptolemy, on behalf of his father 
Lysimachus, of a statue of Arsinoe, wife of Lysi- 
machus. It must have been set up before 281, 
the date of the death of that king, and it prob- 
ably does not antedate 284, which was the era 
when Lysimachus was at the height of his power. 
In connection with this stone, Robert publishes a 


photograph of a famous decree of Telmessos, 
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many times published, but not before by photo- 
graph, now in the Museum at Smyrna. 

The Constitution of the Tribe Ptolemais.—In 
B.C.H. Wii, 1933, pp. 418-421, E. Cavienac 
discusses the creation of this tribe in Athens in 228 
B.c. A list is given of demes assigned to this new 
tribe, and it is estimated that its enrollment was 
a little over 1000 citizens, or between seven and 
eight per cent of the total Athenian population. 

Sosthenis.—In B.C.H. viii, 1934, pp. 157-167, 
GrorGEs Davux publishes an inscription which 
he copied in 1921 in the village of Vardates in the 
valley of the Spercheios, 3 km. west of the site of 
Herakleia Trachinia. This inscription is dated 
in the vear 175/4 B.c. It is a record of a sale for 
enfranchisement, and the seller is believed to be 
a citizen of Sosthenis. In form it is similar to a 
record of the same kind found at Delphi. (See 
B.C.H. v, 1881, p. 408.) It is believed that the 
enfranchisement was to take place only after the 
death of the seller. A list of witnesses to the sale 
is given as a part of the record. This stone proves 
that at Herakleia there was an important sanc- 
tuary of Asklepios. The town of Sosthenis in 
Thessaly is mentioned by Ptolemy (Geogr. iii, 
12, 42) which Dittenberger, after a study of the 
text, would put in Lat. 38° 50’ and Long. 48° 15’. 
The place is also mentioned in an inscription 
found at Delphi (B.C.H. xlv, 1921, p. 1, f.). 
In the amphictyonic list of 178 the Aetolian city 
of Herakleia is represented by a citizen of Sos- 
thenis; therefore Sosthenis must have been in 
the region of Oeta. Herakleia was captured by 
Rome in 191, and after 189 ceased to be Aetolian; 
it became Aetolian again, however, in 184, but 
could choose its representative from its own limits. 
Sosthenis could never have been anything but a 
small village. The place is also mentioned in 
I.G. ix, 1, 71, dated between 169 and 167. A 
list of previously known inscriptions dealing 
with this place concludes the article. 

Notes on an Inscription from Susa.—E. 
Cavienac, in B.C.H. lvii, 1933, pp. 416-417, 
discusses a fragment of an act of enfranchisement, 
published by Cumont (C.R.A.T., 1931, pp. 286 
287), as of uncertain date. By a careful study of 
the epigraphical evidence, he arrives at the date 
of 172 B.c. 

A Dedication to Herakles at Thasos.— Marce. 
Launey, in B.C.H. l\viii, 1934, pp. 173-183, 
calls attention to a most important inscription 
found during the campaign of the French School 
at Thasos in 1933. It was found built into a By- 


zantine wall, and is a block of local coarse- 
grained marble, much weathered and very friable. 
The presence of anathyrosis on the lower face 
shows that it rested either on a socle or on foun- 
dation walls. It is unbroken, but was re-used, 
when the upper face was carefully reworked. The 
inscription is on the front and right side of the 
block, and is a short dedication to Herakles, in 
two elegiac distichs, set up by a certain Akeratos, 
obviously a man of some importance. The letters 
are archaic in character, but in the end of the 
archaic period, dating it in the neighborhood of 
500 B.c. The dialect forms are for the most part 
common, and not unusual, showing strong Ionian 
influence. This Akeratos seems to have been 
during his lifetime a magistrate both in Paros 
and Thasos, and boasts that he is the only man 
to have held office in both islands, on account of 
his unwavering honesty. The inscription also 
shows that he had been many times chosen to 
represent his people as an ambassador to foreign 
cities or nations. A translation of the inscription is 
given. The name Akeratos is quite rare, but is 
found on another inscription at Thasos, on a little 
half-ruined round tower at the entrance to the 
harbor of Potamia on the east side of the island. 
This inscription also belongs at the end of the 
sixth century B.c., and is probably the tomb of the 
same man, and served as a landmark for naviga- 
tors. It is certain that this dedication was set 
up in his old age. The principal interest of this 
inscription is that it may determine the site of the 
Herakleion at Thasos, as yet not discovered. It 
was not found in situ, but a little southeast of 
the arch of Caracalla, and about seventy metres 
northeast of the hypostyle hall, and would place 
the sanctuary in that locality, as we know that 
originally the arch of Caracalla was surmounted 
by a statue of that emperor as Herakles, strangling 
the lion. It is therefore in this neighborhood that 
the temple of Herakles should be sought. 
Inscriptions from Thasos.—In B.C.H. lvii, 
1933, pp. 394-415, Marcent Launey publishes 
five inscriptions found in 1930 and 1931, built 
into the walls of a Genoese tower at Thasos. 
The first and most important of these is a docu- 
ment of the third century B.c., unique of its kind, 
and in very poor preservation. It consists of har- 
bor regulation, prohibiting the beaching of ships 
of less than a certain tonnage. For the purpose 
of the ruling, the harbor is divided into two parts, 
and the minimum tonnage for each is assigned. 
This inscription is commented upon at some 
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length, and a transliteration with restorations is 
given, with a commentary, in which the com- 
mercial importance of Thasos in the fourth and 
third centuries is shown. The second inscription 
is a dedication to Aphrodite, belonging in the 
beginning of the third century; the third is a new 
fragment of a list of theoroi, belonging also in 
the third century. The fourth is a dedication of 
an avOopopos, dating apparently in the first cen- 
tury B.c., while the fifth appears to be the base of 
a statue of a theoros, which belongs in the third 
century. 

A New Word. — P. Roussel shows that the word 
oxadoxapvua, believed to appear for the first time 
in a recently published inscription from Mace- 
donia, and translated as a mixture of nuts held 
together with honey, is probably the same word 
as (oxadokapva, a mixture of dried figs and nuts, 
found in Arrian. (B.C.H. lvii, 1933, p. 393.) 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Roman Barrows in England.—In Antiquity, x, 
1936, pp. 37-53, G. C. Dunning and R. F. 
Jessup discuss Roman barrows in England. These 
barrows flourished chiefly between 100 and 150 
A.D., the latest ones being dated about 200. They 
have no direct connection with the common 
burial mounds of prehistoric times but are de- 
velopments through provincial mausolea such 
as “La Gironette” at Autun of the ostentatious 
Italian tombs of the early empire. Four of the 
great Belgian barrows show this transition even 
more clearly. The article closes with a list of all 
the known Roman barrows in Britain. 

New Light on the Grylli.— The gryllus, a design 
composed of a human face with heads and bodies 
of various birds and animals attached, or some- 
times the body of a cock or other bird with sim- 
ilar attachments, was a popular design on Roman 
seal-stones for more than three centuries, prob- 
ably with a prophylactic meaning. It can hardly 
be directly connected with the Greek hippalec- 
tryon, the horse-headed cock, because of the gap 
in time, nor with similar designs on scarabs found 
in graves in Sardinia, since these are archaic in 
style and not later than the fourth century B.c. 
No direct connection can be supposed either 
with the somewhat similar motives found on gold 
plaques in Southern Russia, nor with those on 
Sassanian gems. A clue is given by some portrait 
heads with fantastic attachments like the Roman 


designs, on a number of engraved gems recently 


~) 


Se 


found at Ur in a Persian grave. The motive, with 
a symbolism not yet fully understood, must have 
originated in Persia, whence it could easily have 
spread to Scythia and Phoenicia and so to other 
Mediterranean lands. The symbolism may be 
related to the early belief in the incarnation of 
certain deities in certain animals. So a Roman 
head of Bacchus as a boy has the head of a bull- 
calf attached at the back of the neck, signifying 
the primitive worship of the god as a bull. The 
full publication of the gems from Ur may help 
to clear up the subject. (A. Rogs, J.H.S. lv, 


1935, pp. 232-235.) 


SCULPTURE 


Sculptures from Philippi.—In B.C.H. Ivii, 
1933, pp. 438-466, ErrenNE Lapatus publishes 
six pieces of sculpture, found between 1931 and 
1933 in the excavations conducted by the French 
School at Philippi. 

1. Female head, found in 1931, in front of the 
western temple in the Forum. It is of local coarse- 
grained marble, in a rather poor state of preserva- 
tion. It is to be regarded as a goddess,—the writer 
suggests Artemis, but it might be a Nike or 
Aphrodite. From the treatment of the eyes, it is 
to be dated not earlier than 140 a.p., and prob- 
ably in the third quarter of that century, but is 
copied from a prototype of the fourth or third 
century B.c. Perhaps the original may date back 
to Praxiteles. 

2. Female head, found in 1932 between the 
central building in the Forum and the eastern 
Corinthian temple. It is of a fine marble, in a 
poor state of preservation. The hair on the right 
side was never finished. Although the first impres- 
sion is one of archaism, this is not justified by a 
closer examinatior but it is a Roman piece of the 
second century A.D., as is proven by the method 
of dressing the hair, a method found in the period 
of Claudius, and again in the Antonine era. The 
writer dates it between 175 and 180, with the 
probabilities favoring the earlier date. It was 
intended as a portrait, but, apart from the hair, 
shows other evidence of being unfinished. 

3. Head of a boy, found in 1933 on the north 
side of the Forum. It is of a fine white marble, 
and is in fair preservation. The expression is calm 
and serious, with a suggestion of sadness. The 
workmanship is excellent, and it is one of the 
best pieces of sculpture yet found in Philippi. 
It goes back to the period of Augustus, and is 
related to a portrait of a boy in the Museo Baracco 
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in Rome. Slightly later than a similar head of the 
young Augustus in the Louvre, and probably be- 
longing in the period of Tiberius, it is to be dated 
in the first quarter of the first century of our era. 

1. Large seated female statue, found in 1931, 
and still in its original finding place in the Forum. 
It is of coarse-grained local white marble. Origi- 
nally broken into many pieces, it has been as- 
sembled, but much is still missing, and some 
parts could not be joined. It was meant to be 
seen from every side, as the back of the heavy 
seat on which the figure rests is carefully indi- 
cated, together with the arms and the cushion 
of the seat. The figure is well over life size; the 
head, left arm, and right forearm are missing, 
while the left leg is badly mutilated. She wears 
a long chiton, extending to the base of the statue, 
and covering the feet, which was bound below 
the breasts with a girdle concealed by the folds. 
Over the chiton is a cloak or mantle, fastened 
at the shoulders, and falling down the back; it ap- 
pears over the right thigh, and covers the knees 
and part of the legs. It was bordered with a 
fringe. Originally it appears to have been brought 
up over the head as a veil. This was a statue of a 
divinity, possibly the goddess of Abundance, but 
the writer inclines towards Cybele, giving his 
reasons. No date is given, but it may be early in 
the Imperial period. 

5. Standing draped female figure, found in 19381 
in the cella of the western Corinthian temple, 
of coarse-grained marble. The head is missing, 
and the right and left forearms are broken off. 
Much of the drapery below the left arm is also 
gone. The statue stood on a pedestal, much of 
which is lost. She wears a chiton and himation. 
The weight is on the left foot, the right knee 
being bent. The left arm was bent at the elbow, 
in a right angle, to hold the mass of the himation. 
The back is roughly treated, and unfinished, 
suggesting that the statue was intended for a 
niche, or to be set up against a wall. The work- 
manship is good, and goes back to a fourth 
century type, of the period of Lysippus, much re- 
produced for statues of Roman matrons. Similar 
found at Corinth and at 
dated 


have been 
This 


and 175 A.p. 


statues 
Djemila. statue is between 150 

6. Lower part of a similar draped female statue, 
also found in 1931, and in the same place as 5. 
It is preserved only up to the knees. It belongs in 
the same period and is to be regarded as a com- 
panion-piece. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions from Philippi.— in 
B.C. Wii, 1933, pp. 313-379, continues his pub- 
lication of the inscriptions found on this site (see 
also B.CLIT. lvi, 1932, pp. 192-231). Thirty-eight 
inscriptions are published, of which all are in 
Latin, except nos. 23 and 24, which are in Greek. 
They are divided as follows: (1) Monumental 
inscriptions (nos. 1-5) which include the dedica- 
tions of the eastern temple of the forum, the 
library, of which nine fragments are preserved, 
and of other buildings in the forum; (2) Dedicatory 
inscriptions to gods (nos. 6-9), one of which is to 
the Genius of the colony, one to Diana, one to 
Mercury, and Jupiter, and one to Victoria Ger- 
manica; (3) Inscriptions set up in honor of differ- 
ent individuals (nos. 10-22); (4) Public and pri- 
23-28), 


including the two in Greek; (5) Funerary inserip- 


vate acts and other documents (nos. 
tions (nos. 29-38). One of these stones is in the 
form of a rider, and a seated person, perhaps a 
woman, of very crude and coarse workmanship. 
All date after the establishment of the Roman 
Empire, except no. 24, which seems to belong in 


the period about 119 B.c. 


SOUTH ITALIAN VASES 
The Dionysiac Painter.—‘The volute crater at 
Taranto recently published by A. D. TrRENDALL 
(J.H.S. liv, 19384, pp. 175-179; A.J.A. 
1935, p. 398), which pictures the Birth of Dionysos 


XXXIX, 


and an Amazonomachy. closely resembles the 
similar crater in| Naples with a Sacrifice to 
Dionysos and a Centauromachy and one in Brus- 
sels with an Apotheosis of Herakles. To these 
three must be added a hitherto unpublished 
calyx crater in the British Museum having a 
scene of Dionysos playing kottabos attended by 
maenads and a satyr. This group of four vases 
may safely be assigned to a single important 
artist, for whom the name Dionysiac Painter 
seems appropriate. He is noticeably fond of color 
and elaborate detail and accessories, but charac- 
teristics include also general proportions and 
grouping and a fondness for reclining figures. 
A second newly published Tarentine crater (2..1., 
1933, ii, 
may be attributed to the Painter of the Dancing 


3), showing dancers at the Carneia, 


Girl in Berlin whose robust style suggests a na- 
tive Italiote artist. This vase differs in shape 


from other South Italian volute craters, with 


a suggestion of the later degenerate exagger- 
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ation. (N. M. Oaxesnort, J.H.S. lv, 


231.) 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIAEVAL 


Bosra.— Bosra or Bostra, as it was called by 
the Romans, lies about 70 miies south of Damas- 
cus. It was an old city when Trajan (106 a.p.) 
made it the capital of the new frontier province 
of Arabia. For some centuries after this it pros- 
pered greatly and probably was the most impor- 
tant city in the interior between Damascus and 
Jerusalem. The Roman theatre of this city is the 
largest in this area. It was the home of the monk 
Bahira from whom Mohammed is said to have 
learned what he knew of Christianity. For cen- 
turies it 


flourished after the establishment of 


Islam, as four or five tower minarets prove. 
Some two or three hundred years ago it was 
deserted. 

Of the many buildings which cover the site 
of the ancient city none has been more frequently 
the cathedral. It had 
merits and may have had an influence upon the 
Dome of the Rock. The main body of the church, 


the naos, consisted of a circle some 36 metres in 


discussed than intrinsic 


diameter inscribed in a square with horseshoe 
exedrae in each corner and a series of niches in 
the walls both outside and inside. According to 
an inscription over the central door at the west 
end, which disappeared within the last seventy 
years, it was built in 512-513 a.p., when Julianus 
was Archbishop of Bosra, and it was dedicated 
to the Saints Sergius, Bacchus, and Leontius. 
For the sake of chronology, it may be noted that 
the cathedral of St. George at Ezra was built in 
514 and the church of St. John the Baptist at 
Jerash in 532. The latter was a reduced edition of 
the Bosra Cathedral, including the central square, 
but without the semi-circular colonnades. These 
“central” Syrian churches are therefore very 
close in date to the dome churches in Constanti 
nople and Ravenna which are the glory of Jus- 
tinian’s reign, but structurally they are poles 
apart. In Justinian’s churches the thrust of the 
dome is cunningly distributed between the central 
piers and the outer walls; in all the Syrian churches 
the thrust of the dome or the lantern was carried 
wholly on the central supports. The Syrian 
method is the old classical method and continued 
in force for a long time; it is the principle on which 
the Dome of the Rock was built at the end of the 
next century. Even in parts of Asia Minor which 


1935, p. 


were much nearer to the capital, builders for 
centuries continued to ignore the new formulae 
discovered by the genius of Justinian’s architects. 
The 
were content to re-use the old classical material. 
(J. W. Crowroot, Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, July, 1936.) 

Bartolomeo Vivarini.—In L’ Arte, vi, 1935, pp. 
201-214, V. Moscurnt studies the polyptychs of 
‘64 and of °77 in the Venice Academy which rep- 


builders at Bosra, Jerash, and Jerusalem 


resent the art of Bartolomeo Vivarini at his most 
characteristic period. He points out the consist- 
ency of Vivarini’s style over a period of years and 
stresses the fact that in spite of aim and appear- 
ance his spirit was Gothic and mediaeval rather 
than that of the Renaissance. 

Cathedral of Vercelli. — /bid., pp. 48-65, A. M. 
Brizio writes about the treasures of the cathedral 
of Vercelli. Among these he describes in detail 
five reliquary boxes in gold, silver and ivory, 
among the most ancient of the cathedral treas- 
ures, two reliquary statuettes of John the Baptist 
and Saint Peter, belonging to the first half of the 
fifteenth century, the cope and chasuble of Julius 
IT, and the pastoral staff of the bishop Ferrero. 

Domenico Ghirlandaio.—J/hid., pp. 167-198, 
341-373, C. L. about the 
youth and artistic development of 


RAGGHIANTI writes 
Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. He studies Ghirlandaio in relation 
to his contemporaries— particularly Perugino— 
in order to establish with greater certainty the 
authorship of certain works and especially to 
determine the chronological order of the Ghirlan- 
daio frescoes in S. Andrea, Cerina, and in the 
Vespucci chapel, Ognissi.ati, Florence. He then 
discusses a portrait of a voung man, in the Ael- 
tere Pinakothek of Munich, which is probably 
by Ghirlandaio and he studies in detail his un- 
known frescoes of the Pagnini chapel in S. Fran- 
cesco, Lucca. Finally he turns to other works 
among which are a fresco of S. Cristoforo in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, a Nativity 
in the Louvre, and a Madonna enthroned with 
and S. in 8S. 
Brozzi, Florence. 

Donatello. — Jbid., pp. 284-297, J. 


attention to the historical significance in Dona- 


S. Sebastiano Andrea Andrea a 


LANyt calls 


tello’s artistic development of three of his un 
edited works in Florence: the relief in the gable 
of the shrine of San Giorgio, Or San Michele, rep- 
resenting God the Father, and the reliefs of the 
head of a Prophet and the head of a Sibyl in the 
cathedral of Florence. The first, an early work and 
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similar to the ** Lotta col Drago,’ has many of the 
characteristics of Donatello’s later reliefs. The 
Prophet and the Sibyl, for which the sculptor 
received payment in 1422 according to a public 
document, do not resemble his other marble 
reliefs of the same period but are more akin to 
later reliefs in bronze. 

Francesco Villamena.—J/iid., pp. 217-218, 
A. L. Mayer describes ‘“*Les Gourmeurs” by 
Francesco Villamena. This large painting, for- 
merly in the collection of Lucien Bonaparte in 
Rome and now for sale in Paris, is a parody of 
Henry IV of France and the combatants of the 
League whom the artist represents as fighting with 
stones. 

Giovanni Balducci.— /bid., pp. 3-29, W. R. 
VALENTINER attributes to Giovanni Balducci of 
Pisa the square bas-reliefs of the Apostles, for- 
merly attributed to the school of Orcagna, and 
the bas-reliefs of the Virtues, both at Or San 
Michele, Florence. Assuming that these reliefs 
were done before the Evangelists by Nanni di 
Banco which complete the series of Apostles and 
judging from the point of view of their style 
which shows definite traces of the school of 
Pisano, he dates the work as preceding Orcagna 
by a generation. He compares the reliefs with 
Orcagna’s work in Or San Michele as well as with 
Balducci’s work in San Casciano near Florence, 
in Santa Croce, Florence, and in Sant’ Eustorgio, 
Milan. In the same article he considers the argu- 
ments in favor of attributing to Maso di Banco 
one of the four statues of the Prophets on the 
south side of the campanile of the cathedral in 
Florence. He compares it to the frescoes of San 
Silvestro in Santa Croce and to the painting of 
San Paolo formerly in the church of San Felice in 
Florence. 

Matriculations in the Arte dei Medici e Spezi- 
ali.—In L’ Arte, vii, 1936, pp. 50-64, R. G. 
MATHER gives the results of his discovery in the 
Archivio di Stato of a manuscript, Ancisa I, 
Spogli di Notai, Matricole ecc., which clarifies 
the material hitherto known only in a confused 
form in the Libri A, B, C, D regarding the ma- 
triculations in the Arte dei Medici e Speziali. He 
is able to restore lost dates, e.g. the matriculation 
of Giotto, Gaddo di Zanobi, Bernado Daddi and 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, in 1827, and to show that 
part of Libro D is bound with C. 

Michelangelo da Caravaggio.—In L’ Arte, vi, 
1935, pp. 39-47, S. Borrart discusses a painting 
of the Resurrection of Lazarus, in the Museo 


Nazionale in Messina, which he considers to be a 
forgotten work by Michelangelo da Caravaggio. 
He quotes various sources—including G. P. 
Bellori, Le Vite de’ pittori, scultori ecc. (edited by 
the R. Istituto d’Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte, 
Rome, 1931) and V. Sacca, “Michelangelo da 
Caravaggio” (Archivio storico messinese, vii. 
1907)—to prove that Caravaggio, during his 
stay in Messina, was occupied with a painting 
on this subject, very similar in many respects to 
this particular work. He also points out that the 
style and treatment are typical of Caravaggio. 

Michelangelo. — /iid., pp. 243-283, B. BEREN- 
SON discusses the possibility of an unknown appren- 
tice to Michelangelo at the time of the Sistine 
chapel. He bases his argument on a group of 
drawings from various collections many of which 
have been attributed to Antonio Mini but which, 
for lack of proof, he attributes to a hypothetical 
* Andrea di Michelangiolo.”” After attempting to 
date the drawings by means of costumes and 
style he points out that they represent one dis- 
tinct artistic personality. He continues with a 
discussion of Antonio Mini calling attention to the 
fact that the only work which one can, with cer- 
tainty. call his is inferior to these of ** Andrea.” 
The article is the appendix to chapter ten of the 
forthcoming new edition of Berenson’s Drawings 
of the Florentine Painters. 

Pedro Gonzales Berruguete.— J/nd., pp. 474- 
479, R. C. Morrison discusses the question 
whether Pedro Gonzales Berruguete could have 
been court painter to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. He agrees that Berruguete did not paint 
the Madonna and Child adored by their Catholic 
majesties in the Prado, Madrid—the work on 
which his position as official painter was formerly 
based— but he believes that Ferdinand may be 
identified as one of the figures in several other 
paintings by Berruguete which deal with Thomas 
Aquinas. This would indicate a close connection 
between the artist and the court. 

Pisanello. — /bid., pp. 30-38, A. VentrurRt de- 
scribes in detail some medals by Pisanello. These 
include the series dedicated to Lionello d’Este, 
two medals in honor of Sigismondo Pandolfo 
Malatesta, that of Malatesta Novello and the 
series of the Gonzagas. The article is part of a 
monograph on Pisanello. 

Sculptures in Pisa.—Jihid., pp. 81-96, M. 
MaranGont discusses a group of previously un- 
edited sculptures in Pisa. He describes four large 
reliefs in white marble in the church of San Sisto 
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which represent the history of San Sisto, the 
Annunciation and the Crucifixion, and which are 
typical of the second half of the fourteenth 
century. He also describes the marble reliefs in 
the Giardino Rosselmini, formerly attributed to 
Nino Pisano. These he finds strikingly similar to 
the reliefs of the Prophets and Saints in San 
Petronio at Bologna and believes them to be a 
new proof of close relationships between Pisa 
and Bologna and a new argument in favor of the 
Bolognese origin of the Trionfo della Morte. 

Titian.— Iid., pp. 377-378, E. Zocca gives his 
reasons for believing that a drawing of Venus and 
Mars discovered in an album in the Biblioteca 
Communale of Siena and attributed formerly to 
one Alessandro Mazzuoli is the work of Titian 
and probably represents a lost work by that 
artist. 

Ibid., p. 374, A. L. Mayer calls attention to 
a hitherto unknown ** Mater Dolorosa” by Titian 
which is in the Museo Cerralbo in Madrid. 

Verrocchio. — Jbid., pp. 433-473, A. Bertini 
attempts an evaluation on its own merits of the 
work of Verrocchio. This is a problem which in 
general has been overlooked, partly because of a 


lack of documents, preventing a complete re 


construction of the evolution of his style, and 
partly because he is usually studied in regard to 
the youthful activities of Leonardo. He finds in 
Verrocchio’s sculpture a wooing of intellectual 
perfection combined with a free and imaginative 
contemplation of human sentiments. But the 
sentiments are not complex and in every way he 
is nearer to the fifteenth century to which he 
belonged than to Leonardo. Bertini continues 
with a discussion of Verrocchio’s paintings and 
other works attributed to him. These he studies 
in relation to the sculpture. 

Vincenzo Scamozzi.—In L’Arte, vii, 1936. 
pp. 3-30, R. Pavuiriccntn: discusses the work of 
the sixteenth century architect of Venice, Vin- 
cenzo Scamozzi. After an outline of the contribu- 
tion of Falconetto, Palladio and Sansovino to the 
evolution of Venetian architecture, the buildings 
of Scamozzi are discussed in chronok order. 
These represent a kind of reaction . ust the 
baroque, as Scamozzi tried to keep alive ae tradi- 
tion of Vitruvius and the belief in a classic per- 
fection. Among important examples of his work 
are S. Gaetano, the Teatro Ducale, parts of the 
Libreria Marciana, and the Palazzo Contarini 
degli Serigni. 
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Athens has been unusually interesting from the 
archaeological point of view this winter with the 
work of excavation progressing rapidly in both 
the Agora and the Kerameikos, with unexpected 
surprises turning up in the course of the demoli- 
tion of the Nike bastion,' and with the greater 
number of Open Meetings at the various foreign 
archaeological schools covering a wide variety of 
subjects. The American School held their second 
meeting on February 11th, at which Mr. Shear 
described the work in the Agora during the season 
of 1935. The 1936 excavations were barely under 
way at that time, but they will probably continue 
well into June this year as a great quantity of 
valuable material is being brought to light, espe- 
cially in the region around the ‘‘ Theseion.”*? The 
American School has also resumed work at Cor- 
inth in the region around Peirene and the South- 
ern part of the Agora. 

On February 28 an open meeting was held at 
the Austrian Institute where the Director, Dr. 
Otto Walter, discussed the problems in connection 
with the “Sacred Family of Eleusis,” using as his 
point of departure a relief in Vienna representing 
the two Goddesses between whom were the re- 
mains of a lichnon for the child. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the development of ** Attic Geometric” 
pottery was also given by Peter Kahane. 

The German Institute held their second Open 
Meeting on March 20th, with Dr. Karo describ- 
ing the activities of the Institute in 1935, with 
especial emphasis on the work in the Kerameikos.‘ 
Dr. Karo then introduced Mr. Marinatos, who 
spoke on his excavations at Dreros in Crete and 
the bronze statuettes found there.’ 

On March 31st the French School held their 


1 Work on the Nike bastion was suspended for 
nearly two months because of the serious illness of 
Mr. Balanos. He has now, however, resumed his 
superintendence of the demolition. 

2See Archaeological Notes of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

8’ Weekly reports of the progress of the Agora 
and Corinth excavations are being sent to the 
subscribers to the JouRNAL. 

‘This work is continuing through June, and I 
hope to have a comprehensive report on it for the 
next number of the JouRNAL. 

5 See pp. 252, 267. 
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meeting, with an interesting paper on the Doric 
order presented by the new Director, M. R. De- 
mangel, and an account of the latest work on the 
Basilica of Derekler at Philippi, by M. Lemerle. 

The British School Open Meeting was held on 
April 6th. Professor J. L. Myres of Oxford, who 


Fig. 1.—CompositE PuoroGrarH oF Rapin 
Heap ACROPOLIS 590 


Courtesy of Humfry Payne 


was in Athens for a brief visit, gave a paper on 
“The Ancient Shape of Attica,’ discussing the 
conceptions held by the ancient writers as com- 
pared with the actual geographic outlines now 
known. The Director, Mr. Payne, then spoke on 
“Some Early Attic Sculptures of the Acropolis,” 
with especial reference to his new reconstruction 
of the fragments of one of the equestrian statues,® 
in combination with the Rampin head from the 


6 Acropolis 590, Dickins, Cat. p. 124. 
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Louvre.t The head, said to have been found in 
Athens in 1877, makes an exact join with the 
neck of this horseman, which was brought to light 
in the course of the Acropolis excavations in 1886 
(Fig. 1). The join was established by means of a 
cast of the neck of the Rampin head.? The Acro- 
polis figure, No. 590, “is the earliest of the series 
of horsemen from the Acropolis, and the date of 
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in his excavations on the north slope of the Acro- 
polis and added to the statue by him.” 

Professor Sotiriades, in the autumn of 1935, 
continued his excavations and topographical 
studies in the plain of Marathon and the slopes of 
the enclosing mountains. His previous explora- 
tions had identified beyond dispute the site of the 
Sanctuary of Herakles, in the immediate neigh- 
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Courtesy of Profess 


the statue is probably in the decade 560-550 B.c. 
The wreath (of oak leaves) indicates that it is the 
statue of a victor in a horse-race. Other pieces of 
the statue have been identified among the frag- 
ments in the Museum— namely parts of the head 
and mane of the horse and of its legs, and one of 
the man’s hands—this last found by Mr. Broneer 


! Brunn-Bruckmann., pl. 552: Payne and Young, 
Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, pls. 11 
A-C, 

? Furnished by M. E. Michon. 


Sotiriades 


borhood of a spring by the Chapel of St. Deme- 
trios, which lies on the northern edge of Mt. 
Agrieliki (Fig. 2). At this point there is an en- 
closure ca. 150 m. in extent, with walls built of 
irregular blocks, and in some places preserved to 
the height of a metre; it is at least as early as the 
fifth century and may be earlier. This is surely the 
site of the Athenian encampment before the battle 
of Marathon, on which occasion the spring was 

These notes on his reconstruction have very 
kindly been given me by Mr. Payne. 
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naturally of vital importance. The Herakleion 
consisted of an inner peribolos which was used for 
military exercises and training of athletes and 
had no buildings over the greater part of its ex- 
tent. The altar and statue of Herakles must have 
stood here. No temple has yet been found, al- 
though according to Pindar, Ol. IX, 88 ff., the 
Marathonian Games were established at the same 
time as those at the Argive Heraeum. Remains of 
buildings which have been found in the outer 
peribolos could have been used in connection with 
the Games. Professor Sotiriades examined more 
carefully this past autumn the region around 
the chapel in the northern part of the peribolos 
and found that there were remains of two churches 
built one above the other, the lower of which in 
turn rested on the foundations of a building of 
Hellenistic times. Marble blocks and sherds be- 
longing to the fifth century and earlier were also 
discovered a little to the south of the chapel. 
Professor Sotiriades considers that this upper 
terrace near the chapel was the only possible site 
for the altar and statue of Herakles and for the 
seats of the umpires for the contests and other 
athletic games. Outside the southwest walls of the 
temenos there are two heavy stone walls extend- 
ing for more than 32 m. which Professor Sotiriades 
would place in the seventh century B.c., but con- 
siders the building too long and narrow to have 
been a temple. He also considers that on the site 
of the modern draw-well there was in ancient 
times a spring-house to which the many marble 
blocks in the vicinity must have belonged. This 
spring-house was fed by water brought from the 
nearby mountain of Agrieliki in a long tunnel-like 
aqueduct, and in 1935 Professor Sotiriades found 
a deep quadrangular light shaft or ventilator for 
the channel cut in the rock. This tunnel collected 
the water from the underground rock strata of the 
mountain, just as was done for the fountains of 
Peirene and Glauke at Corinth. Two years ago 
Professor Sotiriades had discussed ' the aqueduct 
built by Herodes Atticus which brought water to 
the monument erected near the shore of the bay 
in 150 a.p. This aqueduct undoubtedly took the 
water directly from the spring at the Herakleion 
and the line of the pipes has been followed for a 
great distance toward the Sanctuary. 

Outside the north wall of the Herakleion and a 

1G, Sotiriadis, Té ‘HpaxXeov rod ‘Hpodérov Kai 
TerparoXs rod Mapadévos and in Ilpaxrixa ’Axa- 
dnuias ’A@nvdv, 1932, pp. 218 ff. and in *“Hyepoddy.0v 
THs MeyaAns 1933, pp. 517-588. 


little below the ruined metochion of Vrana, 
Professor Sotiriades dug in the westernmost part 
of the necropolis of the ancient town of Marathon. 
This cemetery is more than 20 sq. m. in extent 
with the large funeral pyre in the centre. One of 
the most interesting burials excavated in 1935 
was a small stone-lined cist grave ca. 50 cm. square 
and of the same depth. Within it was a very fine 
bronze lebes containing the partially burned bones 
of a small child. It cannot, however, be dated 
earlier than the fifth century. Another grave con- 


Fic. 3.— Maratuon. Roman 
FROM VREXISA SWAMP 


Courtesy of Professer Sotiriades 


tained a terracotta larnax so small that it is im- 
possible to imagine that it held anything larger 
than an embryo. Around the larnax were some 
extremely small pots‘in a good state of preserva- 
tion. This necropolis with its many small pyres 
extends still farther to the north and Professor 
Sotiriades hopes to continue work in that region 
this coming autumn. 

Also north of the Herakleion are the remains of 
a small temple which had been discovered two 
years ago. In September and October 1935 further 
work of clearing was done and revealed a very fine 
pebble mosaic floor and the remains of a marble 
throne for the seated statue of the deity wor- 
shipped here. Professor Sotiriades considers that 
this was a goddess, probably Athena. There seems 
to be a question as to whether this is the same 
shrine as that referred to in the inscription found 
two years ago: teuévos or whether 
two different shrines to the goddess existed within 
the narrow limits of the plain of Marathon. 
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In September Mr. Sotiriades was led to the 
examination of the small marsh, Vrexisa, since 
near the edge of a large spring called Mati, a head- 
less marble statue had been found in a drainage 
trench cut by the Rockefeller Foundation in their 
campaign against malaria. This statue when 
cleaned proved to be that of a Roman emperor, 
presumably Hadrian (Fig. 3). Excavation in this 
region uncovered the foundations of a small build- 
ing and also a large Roman capital (Fig. 4) and 
other marble blocks apparently belonging to this 
structure. It would appear that a monument in 
honor of the emperor was set up here near the 
public road (ancient and modern roads follow 
the same line here), which leads to Athens, pass- 
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In addition to these excavations, Professor 
Sotiriades undertook many explorations in the 
surrounding mountains and the plain itself. These 
consisted of five separate investigations: first, the 
country estate of Herodes and Regilla, of which 
the whole enclosure of more than 3000 stremmata 
is preserved between Avlona and Oenoe. This 
estate is called the Mavépa from the 
draped statue found near its gates and considered 
by the peasants to be that of an old woman. The 
second investigation was that of Oenoe and its 
acropolis, and the third that of the river bed of 
the Charadra. This latter study led Professor 
Sotiriades to the following conclusions about the 
route taken by the Persians before the battle of 


Fic. 4.— Roman CapitaL FROM MONUMENT IN VREXISA SWAMP 


(Courtesy of Professor Sotiriades 


ing the site of the ancient Probalinthos. It has 
been suggested that this occupied a mound to the 
west of the road, about opposite the modern 
village of Nea Makri. 

On the steep slope of the rocky ridge on which 
are preserved the walls of the Mycenaean acro- 
polis of the ancient city of Marathon, investiga- 
tion laid bare many house walls and household 
utensils.' Just above this acropolis, on one of the 
crests of the mountain Agrieliki, a mass of burned 
bones and ashes, sherds and large blocks of stone 
indicate the existence of an altar. The sherds are 
almost all Geometric and from relatively small 
vessels.’ 

1 An unworked nodule of Melian obsidian which 
weighed more than 234 Ibs. was found in Septem- 
ber at the foot of the Acropolis. 

2 Cf. The pottery from Hymettos found by C. W. 
Blegen, A.J.A. XX XVIII, 1, p. 10. 


Marathon. After disembarking they must have 
had to go inland and follow the road which led 
from Trikoryvthos (modern Kato-Souli), under 
the mountain Stavrokoraki, quite close to Bei, 
before they could cross the Charadra to attack 
the Athenians, who were waiting in their camp 
at the Herakleion. At least the Persians would 
have had great difficulties in getting over the river 
nearer the sea, as the river bed there is very wide 
and deep and its banks steep and precipitous. 
Professor Sotiriades’ fourth investigation led to 
his discovery of the acropolis above Bei, where on 
the rocky saddle of the ridge of Mt. Stavrokoraki 
he found a very small acropolis about the size of 
that at Oenoe, with walls 1.30 m. wide. These had 
never been found by the chartographers although 
the site was called ‘the marbles” by the peasants. 
The acropolis walls are almost entirely surrounded 
by ancient circular huts (Fig. 5), built of fairly 
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large stones laid in courses converging towards the 
interior so that it appears clear that they had had 
conical tops roofed with brush and thatch. The 
doorways of these dwellings still preserve their 
sills and upright jambs. This acropolis with its 
huts must be dated in the third century a.p. ac- 
cording to Professor Sotiriades, and must have 
been buiit as a refuge for the shepherds and peas- 
ants against the pirates, or perhaps the Ostro- 
goths, who overran Attica at the beginning of 
the third century A.p. 

The fifth investigation dealt with the Drakonera 
region and the Kynosoura peninsula (Fig. 2). 
There also Professor Sotiriades discovered a for- 


clude Trikorythos, working around from there to 
Drakonera and Kynosoura.! 

At Sikyon Professor Orlandos, in 1935, con- 
tinued his excavation of the Gymnasium.? Two 
more chambers at the southeast corner of the 
building were cleared. He found among other ar- 
chitectural members painted terracotta roof tiles 
and a corner piece of the sima with lion’s head 
which proved that the colonnades had pediments 
at their narrow ends. The total extent of the Gym- 
nasium can now be determined — it measures 72.15 
m. The eastern stvlobate of the terrace which was 
discovered last vear was further cleared and was 
found to continue, after bending towards the 


Fic. 5.—Maratuon Circutar Huts on ABove BEI 
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merly unknown, but important, ancient Greek 
acropolis. The survey map of 1885 showed ancient 
Greek walls in all parts of the Kynosoura which 
have remained otherwise unnoticed. The walls 
have a width of 2.60 m. and they surround the 
entire southern part of the promontory. Their 
appearance is that of good building of classical 
Greek times. This part of the peninsula is very 
rocky and consequently difficult of access and 
Professor Sotiriades was unable to make as care- 
ful a survey as he would have liked. He suggests 
that it might be considerably easier to visit it by 
sea, disembarking where necessary for further 
study. For some reason the more accessible hill 
with the acropolis walls surmounting it was not 
noticed by the Prussian officers while making 
their map of Attica. Professor Sotiriades therefore 
hopes to be able to supplement their work in this 
region and also to extend his investigations to in- 


south. In the trenches in this region fragments of 
columns were found and bases, as well as double 
columns, such as would be needed as a dividing 
support in windows, and also the side pieces, so 
that a restoration is quite possible. 

The work of roofing and repairing the large 
Roman building beyond the Gymnasium, which 
is to be used for a Museum, was finished in 1935. 
In the course of clearing down to the original floor 
level some interesting finds were made. In the 
easternmost of the three large chambers which 
‘were excavated, the one which will be used as the 
court of the Museum, there were found two rec- 
tangular pedestals, sculptured in relief, one with a 
herald’s wand and the other with a tripod. Their 


‘IT am indebted to Professor Sotiriades for his 
very full report, from which this summary has 
been made. 


* See News Items, A./.4. NXNXIX, no. 3, p. 407. 
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upper surfaces still showed the attachments for the 
securing of the statues. Just beyond these bases a 
completely preserved marble statue of Asklepios 
came to light. The statue has the same pose and 
careful workmanship as the Asklepios found at 
Eleusis and is, apparently, a work of the fourth 
century B.c. A little farther on was found a 
statuette of Artemis Agrotera, in lively play with 
a dog which is seizing a hare by the ear. This is a 
Roman work. Beyond the Artemis there was 
found a votive relief representing the Dioskouroi. 
In the second room several statuettes were 
brought to light, one a Pan, without horns, but 
wearing an ox-hide and carrying his pipes; a head- 
less statuette of Fortune carrying a horn of 
plenty; the head of a satyr; and a small votive 
relief representing a funeral banquet or feast 
offered to the gods. 

In the third or most westerly room there was 
found a more than life-sized head of a woman, in 
an excellent state of preservation. She wears a 
headdress decorated at the top with the towers 
and walls of a city. This may possibly be a repre- 
sentation of the Tyche of Sikvon. The workman- 
ship is of Roman date but it may perhaps be a 
copy of a Hellenistic prototype by the hand of the 
Sikyonian sculptor Thoinos, who was a pupil of 
Eutychides and may have used for his model the 
Tyche of Antioch made by his master. In this 
same room were also discovered a portrait head 
probably belonging to the second builder of Sik- 
yon, Demetrios Poliorketes, as it corresponds very 
closely to the heads on his coins; a small archaistic 
horse with its feet broken; a triple-headed statu- 
ette of Hekate; and a piece of a metope showing 
the upper part of a bearded man. On the south 
wall of this third room Professor Orlandos re- 
stored and set up the realistic mosaic representing 
wild animals hunted by dogs, and tame animals 
pursued by wild ones. The head of a negro ap- 
pears among these animals. The scene is cleverly 
designed and the action lively. The mosaic is 
executed in black and white rounded pebbles 
from the seashore and is undoubtedly a work of 
the fourth century B.c. 

At Alipheira, in Arcadia, Professor Orlandos 
investigated in 1935 the region to the east of the 
Temple of Athena, identified in his earlier cam- 
paign. To the west of the oblong altar he found, 
cut in the natural rock, a cutting 5 m. square and 
within it, large worked blocks probably belonging 
to the base of the great bronze statue mentioned 
by Polybios and Pausanias. That this base be- 


longed to the cult image is confirmed by its posi- 
tion in relation to the altar, namely, to the west of 
its long side. To the east of the temple there was 
also found a long stepped approach like those at 
Olympia, Lykosoura and on the Pnyx. In the 
course of the excavations here new iron arrow- 
heads were found, which had probably been 
brought in by Philip V at the time of his attack in 
219 B.c. (Polyb. IV, 7, 7). In the region of the 
Asklepieion the building with the peristyle was 
further cleared and a study was made of the altar, 
a full restoration of which is now possible. At the 
base of the Acropolis were found several sepul- 
chral monuments.! 

Crete has once again been the source of the 
most important archaeological discoveries of the 
year. In the eastern part of the island, near the 
lagoon of Spinalunga and about 50 km. from Can- 
dia, Mr. Marinatos, the Ephor, has uncovered the 
foundations of a very early temple with its cult- 
images in bronze. This is on the site of the ancient 
city of Dreros whose ruins lie on two neighboring 
hills a half hour northeast of the town of Neapolis. 
Dreros was not considered one of the important 
cities of Crete in antiquity, and is known to us by 
only one passage in an ancient grammarian and 
by the inscription containing the famous oath of 
the Drerians against Lyttos.? A few bronze coins 
of Dreros also have been found.’ In the autumn of 
1935, a peasant, while working in his field, dis- 
covered three bronze statuettes in situ. Unfor- 
tunately the statuettes were broken in the course 
of their removal by the peasants, but parts of 
them were sent to the Ephor, who immediately 
began an excavation of the spot where they had 
been found, and also recovered from the peasants 
the various fragments of the statuettes. These are 
now being restored and reconstructed in Athens 
and will later be returned to the Museum at 
Herakleion-Candia.‘ 

The building (Fig. 6) in which the statuettes 
were found consisted of a single rectangular 
chamber measuring 11 m. by 7.20 m. and having 
its main axis very nearly north and south. The 
door was probably at the north. The walls are 
built of small flat stones without mortar. Their 


! For the reports on Sikyon and Alipheira I am 
indebted to their excavator, Professor A. Orlandos. 
* Now in the Museum at Istanbul. 
Cf. N. Svoronos, Numismatique de la Crete 
anci nne, 8.V. Dréros. 
‘As this restoration is not yet completed, no 
satisfactory photographs are at present available. 
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preserved height at the southwest corner is 2m., high. On this ledge were fragments of vases, some 
but only the foundations remain at the northern archaic terracottas, a Gorgoneion in bronze (Fig. 
end and even these were destroyed by a lime-kiln 7) fairly well preserved, having an incised decora- 
at the northwest corner. In the interior at the _ tion of two dragons on the forehead. Next to the 
southwest corner a bench or ledge was found — bench there was an altar of approximately the 
which measures 1.30 m. by 0.80 m. deep and 1 m. same dimensions, built of slabs set upright. The 
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Fic. 6.— PLAN OF THE BuILDING AT DrREROS IN CRETE 


(Courtesy of Mr. Marinatos) 
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interior of the altar was filled with earth contain- 
ing a great number of goats’ horns ! and two badly 
destroyed iron knives. It was on this altar that the 
statuettes had been found by the peasants, with 
the kouros, or male figure, at the left and the two 
female figures at his right (Fig. 8).? 


1 This must surely be connected with the Altar 
of the Horns at Delos around which Theseus 
danced on his return from Crete (Plut. Thes. 21), 
and was probably its prototype. 

2Mr. Marinatos cites as an example of this 


In front of the altar there was found an upright 
block of stone 0.50 m. high, which apparently 
supported a stone basin or flat bowl, fragments of 
which were found scattered about this pedestal. 
Mr. Marinatos considers this to have been a table 
for offerings. At about the centre of the building 
there was a rectangular hearth or pit for ashes, 
measuring 2 m. by 1.30 m., and bordered by 
worked stones about 0.20 m. in height. The in- 
same arrangement the early archaic metope from 
Selinunte in the Palermo Museum. 


Fic. 7.— DreEeros. GORGONEION 
Courtesy of Mr. Marinatos 
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terior of this pit was filled with red earth and a 
layer of ashes 0.10 m. thick. In front of the hearth 
—1 m. to the north—the excavators found a 
stone column-base which had probably supported 
a light wooden column. The rest of the structure 
towards the north is badly damaged, but traces of 
an outside staircase, ending at the centre of the 
north side, are visible. This led Mr. Marinatos to 
assume that the entrance was on this side. 

A few fragments of vases and large jars were 
found in the building, the oldest of which belonged 


Fic. 8.— BRonzE STATUETTE FROM DREROS 


to the eighth century B.c. The building itself must 
go back to this date, or at least very early in the 
seventh century. If it is a temple, it is one of the 
very earliest, still keeping many Minoan features: 
the bench and altar against the wall, the several 
statuettes on the altar instead of one large cult- 
image, and the table of offerings in front. All 
these are very similar to what was found in the 
Shrine of the Double Axes in the Palace of Knos- 
sos, at Asine on the mainland, and at Vroulia, on 
the southernmost cape of Rhodes.’ The central 
hearth, or pit for sacrifices, with the column-base 
near it, connects this building also with the early 
temples A and B at Prinias-Rhyxenias in Crete, 

1 Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 
391, fig. 109; pp. xx ff., pls. III-IV. 

2 Pernier, A.J.A. XXXVIII, 1934, pp. 171-175, 
figs. 1 and 2. 
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with Herakleion in 
Thasos,’ with House L at Korakou on the main- 
land, and with a house at Tirvns excavated in 


1927.4 


the archaic shrine at the 


The inscription containing the oath of the 
Drerians mentions both the Prytaneion of the city 
and the Temple of Apollo Delphinios. Mr. Mari- 
natos believes that if the recently discovered 
building is this temple, then the statuettes must 
surely be intended as representations of Apollo, 
Leto and Artemis. The kouros, or Apollo, is nude 
and is more than 0.70 m. in height; the two female 
figures are draped and are from 0.40 m. to 0.45 m. 
high. The technique is that known to us from the 
description of ancient authors as o@upnAarov: the 
statuettes being made of hammered sheets of 
bronze fastened by small nails to a central core of 
wood. The female figures were made of fewer 
pieces, eight or ten, but the kouros with his arms 
separated from his body and no drapery to cover 
his legs required many more pieces. His hands 
have apparently been lost, but one arm appears 
to have been raised. The thickness of the sheets of 
bronze is less than a millimetre. The costumes 
worn by the women include a band of incised 
decoration down the front of their tight-fitting 
gowns and a little shoulder-cape like that worn by 
the other ** Daedalid” figures: the seated goddess 
from Prinias, and the Auxerre statuette in the 
Louvre. They probably also had a polos head- 
dress above their grooved ‘“‘bobbed”’ hair (Fig. 
8). Mr. Marinatos has not been able to find any 
close analogies for the kouros, as the type seems 
more advanced even than that of the stone statues 
of the sixth century B.c., although he is at least a 
hundred years earlier. He is perhaps more closely 
related in general proportions of the body to the 
small bronze from Olympia.’ although the heads 
are quite different, and the modelling of the 
body is more carefully done. The features of all 
three of the Dreros statuettes show a decidedly 
pointed nose and chin and the eyes were originally 
inset with glass-paste or some other colored 
material.' 


B.C.H, LNVIII, 1935, pp. 292-293. 

C. W. Blegen, Korakou, pp. 81 ff., fig. 112: H. 
Moebius and W. Wrede, Arch. Anz., 1927, Col. 
368 ff., fig. 4. 

5 Picard, La Sculpture antique des origines a 
Phidias, fig. 69. 

6 For this report I am indebted to Mr. Marina- 
tos. See also his article “‘Le Temple et les Statu- 
ettes archaiques en Bronze de Dréros (Créte)” in 
Comptes rendus des séances de l’ Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1935, p. 478 and p. 
252 above. 
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Oriental Discoveries iN 
1933/34. Fourth Preliminary Report of the 
Iraq Expedition (The Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, Communications, No. 
19), by Henri Frankfort with a chapter by 
Thorkild Jacobsen. Pp. 103, Frontispiece, Fold- 
ing Section, figs. in text 107. Chicago, 1935. $2. 
Tne ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS Of! 
OrtENTAL Researcu, Vol. XV for 1934-35. 
Pp. 161, figs. in text 45, pls. 40, map. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. $2.50. 
{Nelson Glueck, 
Palestine, IT.| 


Explorations in Eastern 

Tur or Beru-zur. A preliminary Re- 
port of the First Excavation conducted by the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
and the American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem, in 1931 at Khirbat et Tubeiqa, by 
Ovid Rogers Sellers. Pp. 92, figs. in text 72, pls. 
18. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1933. 
$1.00. 


These three small and unpretentious volumes 
contain much that is of interest to students of 
antiquity: the first and last are preliminary re- 
ports of archaeological excavations, the second is 
an account of an archaeological survey of the 
Land of Edom. 

Henri Frankfort presents concisely the results 
of the excavations conducted by the Oriental In- 
stitute during 1933-34 at three Mesopotamian 
sites, Tell Asmar, Khafaje, and Khorsabad. At 
Tell Asmar the work on the private houses of the 
Akkadian period and of the preceding centuries 
vielded little of interest, but the excavation of the 
Temple of Abu, the god of fertility, brought to 
light three superimposed sanctuaries, the Single- 
2800-2550 B.c.), the Square 
3000-2800), and the Archaic Shrine 
(c. 3200-3000); in the Square Temple twelve re- 


Shrine Temple (c. 
Temple (c. 


markable early Sumerian statues were found hid- 
den under the floor. Although all these statues, 
representing human figures (one kneeling, the 
others standing), are very similar, Mr. Frankfort 
identifies the two largest ones as the god of fer- 
tility and the mother goddess, respectively, and 
the others as human worshippers; his evidence for 
this distinction, however, is not entirely convine- 


ing. The figures are stiff and conventionalized; 


they are geometrical both in the general shape, in 
which cylindrical and conical patterns prevail, 
and in the details of the faces and chests. At 
Khafaje the Temple Oval, a group of buildings 
covering more than three-quarters of an acre and 
built on an artificial platform comprising 64,000 
cubic meters of sand, was fully excavated: its 
three levels are dated in the period 3200-2550 
B.c. The three stages of the Temple of Sin at 
Khafaje fall within the same period; its second 
stage, with its statues of a more realistic stvle and 
of a later date than those from Tell Asmar, corre- 
sponds in date to the Single-Shrine Temple at 
Tell Asmar. At Khorsabad, the ephemeral capital 
of Sargon II of Assyria (722-705 B.c.), work was 
continued on the Temple of Nabu and on the 
citadel; 
palace with the Temple of Nabu and a monu- 
mental gateway flanked by two colossal winged 
bulls and winged genii came to light. Dr. Jacobsen 
discusses a newly found Hittite hieroglyphic in- 
scription, which he 


a stone viaduct connecting the royal 


attributes tentatively to 
Urhilina, king of Hamath. In general, this volume 
is profusely illustrated and should be of the great- 
est interest to students of early Sumerian art. 

In Vol. XIV of the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research Professor Nelson 
Glueck had reported the results of his explorations 
in the land of Moab during 1933; in Vol. XV of the 
same publication he now reports on his explora- 
tions in the Land of Edom during 1934. Important 
topographical results were obtained through this 
archaeological survey of more than 250 ancient 
borders of Edom, 


sites: the particularly the 


frontier between Edom and Moab, were deter- 
mined; the sea ports on the Red Sea were located; 
and some of the mines worked by Solomon, **one 
of the first great copper kings,” were identified. 
Twenty-two sites are sketched, many more are 
photographed. Only 19 out of 250 sites visited 
could be dated, on the basis of the pottery, in the 
Bronze Age. There is, however, evidence of an ad- 
vanced civilization from the 23rd to the 18th cen- 
tury: it may have been brought to an end by the 
Hyksos. In any case, during the five following 
centuries both Edom and Moab appear to have 
been peopled only by roaming Bedouins: no trace 
was found of the Horites-Hurrians that, according 
to tradition and modern scholarship, occupied 
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Edom before the coming of the Edomites about 
1250 B.c. After the five centuries in which the 
civilization of the Edomites flourished (13th-8th 
centuries) the curtain drops again and traces of 
settled communities disappear until the coming 
of the Nabateans in the 4th century; their king- 
dom was conquered by Trajan in 106 A.p. These 
phases of occupation and abandonment of the 
country have no connection with supposed cli- 
matic changes. 

The excavations directed by Professor Sellers 
at Beth-zur (“‘the house of the mountain god”) in 
1931, have contributed considerably to our knowl- 
edge of the history of this ancient fortress domi- 
nating the road from Jerusalem to Hebron. Before 
2000 B.c. there was only an insignificant settle- 
ment on the hill, but the Hyksos established a 
garrison city there about 1700 B.c. and occupied 
it until its destruction in the 16th century. The 
town was not rebuilt until the tribe of Judah oc- 
cupied the surrounding region about 1200 B.c. 
This rebuilt town was also burned to the ground 
two centuries later; it was rebuilt again by Reho- 
boam and prospered until the beginning of the 
6th century. With the Persian period, Greek in- 
fluence prevails at Beth-zur: in the following cen- 
turies, as a Hellenistic border fortress, Beth-zur 
attained its greatest importance. A bone of con- 
tention between Seleucidae and Maccabees, Beth- 
zur lost all military importance when John 
Hyrcanus conquered the country to the south 
(Idumea) and henceforth was abandoned. Two 
objects found in the excavations deserve mention: 
the seal of an unknown Judean prince with the in- 
scription, “Ge’alyahu, the son of the king”; and a 
late 4th century silver Jewish coin, showing Attic 
influence, with the names Hezekiah and Onias (?) 
inscribed in the old Hebrew characters. 

Ropert Pretrrer 
Harvarp 


DENKMALER PaALAstINas: eine Einfiihrung in die 
Archiologie des heiligen Landes, von Carl Watz- 
inger. II, Von der Herrschaft der Assyrer bis 
zur arabischen Eroberung. Pp. vili+ 168, pls. 
40, figs. in text 15. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1935, 
RM. 9. 

Heretofore, most general works on Palestinian 
Archaeology have been occasioned and dominated 
by a religious or even sectarian interest. One has 
only to recall such titles as Archaeology of Pales- 
tine and the Bible (Albright), Religion of Ancient 
Palestine in the Light of Archaeology (Stanley 


Cook), Digging up Biblical History (Duncan), 
The Bible Is True (Marston), and Biblisches 
Reallexikon (Galling) to be reminded of the fact. 
This is not to say that these books are not excel- 
lent and praiseworthy publications; indeed, some 
of them are indispensable to the scientific stu- 
dent. Nor is there any lack of highly technical 
and specialized treatment of particular sites and 
problems. 

It has, however, remained for Watzinger to 
give us what has justly been called “‘the first or- 
ganic history of Palestinian civilization”’ (Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 
54, p. 28). His first volume begins ‘‘von den 
Anfiingen” without regard for Biblical history 


and continues “‘zum Ende der israelitischen 
KGnigszeit.”” On the way, of course, much Biblical 
history is incidentally illuminated and in the 
most fascinating manner. Particularly good is the 
treatment of pottery, a subject little known to the 
layman. 

The second volume brings the survey down to 
the Arab conquest. After a few introductory pages 
on the Assyrians, Neo-Babylonians, and Persians, 
the main body of the book concerns itself with the 
archaeological remains of the Hellenistic, Roman, 
and Byzantine periods; in other words with 
Graeco-Roman civilization in Palestine. Watz- 
inger has in certain cases gone directly to the 
excavators and received first-hand information of 
the greatest value, which he reproduces by per- 
mission (see p. 24 and B.A.S.O.R., No. 61, p. 27 
for an example). In all cases he has chosen mater- 
ial which is archaeologically the most significant, 
regardless of Biblical or religious theories. We 
may take as an example the so-called Tomb of 
Absalom, in the Kidron Valley at Jerusalem. 
This important Hellenistic monument, now that 
it is generally understood that it has no connec- 
tion with David's disloyal son, no longer awakens 
the popular interest that it should. Watzinger 
recognizes its importance; he finds in the lower 
part Greek, Egyptian, and Persian elements. 
Like many others, he is puzzled by its curved-in 
conical top surmounted by a floral knob (Anauf- 
blume), but good suggestions for the solution of 
the problem are given (p. 73). The nearby ‘Tomb 
of Zacharias,” with its Hellenistic lower part and 
its pyramidal top is simpler, and may be com- 
pared with similar combinations of Greek and 
Egyptian themes at Petra. 

He turns to Petra also for aid in solving the 
riddle of the much-discussed Temple of Herod, of 
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which few traces now remain. This structure is 
described in some detail in the Mishnah. Several 
features of this description can be seen, Watzinger 
thinks, in monuments still standing at Petra, es- 
pecially the Kasr Fir‘in. The temple of Ba‘al 
Shamin at Sf‘ is also mentioned ip this connection. 
Visitors to Petra may now take a new interest in 
the Kasr Fir‘tin. The reviewer regrets very much 
that he did not have this idea in mind when visit- 
ing Petra in December, 1934. 

The most serious omission from the Hellenistic 
period is the now famous Round Tower of Sa- 
maria, discovered in 1933. The author is not to 
blame, however, since this tower was tentatively 
labeled “Israelite”? when discovered, and even 
now only the most meager information about its 
true nature isavailable (see Palestine Excavation 
Fund Quarterly Statement, Oct. 1935, pp. 191 
193). 

For the best specimens of the period of Hadrian, 
Watzinger turns to Jerash, ancient Gerasa (p. 89). 
The Gerasenes styled themselves ** Antiochenes”’ 
in their inscriptions. Watzinger proposes that 
this custom was begun to honor Antiochus IV, 
after the fashion of the Hellenizing Jews in 
Jerusalem. It is more likely that it goes back to 
Antiochus IIT, who captured Philadelphia (mod- 
ern ‘Amman) in 218 B.c. having, in all probabil- 
ity, passed Gerasa on the way. Gerasa was never 
suspected of being pro-Jewish; it might easily 
have been suspected of being pro-Egyptian. 

No credit is given to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem for its important 
share in the excavations of Jerash, although the 
Bulletin (B.A.S.O.R.) is frequently referred to. 
There is an excellent discussion of the general fea- 
tures of the city-plan, but space was lacking for 
details of the individual monuments. Unfortu- 
nately, Schumacher’s drawing had to be repro- 
duced (Tafel 12). The much more accurate plan, 
based on a careful survey by the Yale-American 
School expedition, is not yet available. It is a re- 
lief to see that the Hippodrome no longer appears 
as a naumachia, a mistake often repeated by pre- 
vious German writers. 

The treatment of Byzantine ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is of a high order. Special mention should 
be made of the description of the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem and the round churches of 
Jerash, Bosra, Beisin and other places. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the 
author has spent a number of years in Palestine as 
a practicing archaeologist, and is the author or co- 


author of several important archaeological studies 
and excavation reports. He is thus well fitted for 
producing the present volumes, both of which 
should be in the hands of everyone interested in 
the ancient history of the Near East. 

W. F. 
SmitH COLLEGE 


A Manvat or Excavation IN THE NEAR East, 
Metuops or DicGinc anp RECORDING OF 
Tue TELL EN-NASBEH EXPEDITION IN PALEs- 
TINE, by William Frederic Badé. 1934. Pp. vii 
+81. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
$1.50. 

In 1926, the late Professor Badé of the Faculty 
of the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, 
already skilled in archaeological work in our own 
American Southwest and in Austria, began 
excavating Tell en-Nasbeh, now said to be 
ancient Mizpah of Samuel (Samuel I, vii), 
eight miles north of Jerusalem on the Damascus 
road, 

The author’s explanation for the issuance of 
this book is ** —it is often impossible to know how 
much confidence may be reposed in an excavator’s 
conclusions unless he has supplied an account of 
his archaeological methods so detailed that an 
independent investigator can see how much pains 
he has taken in getting all the pertinent evidence” 
(page 5). 

Dr. Badé prefaces his description of the methods 
which he uses by a critique of earlier excavations 
and credits Reisner and Thiersch with being 
contemporary founders of a scientific archaeo- 
logical method. 

The main object of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties of the Palestine Government is to secure 
knowledge, care, and skill on the part of all 
excavators working in the country. It is with the 
idea of meeting these requirements that Dr. Badé 
prepared this manual of his technique, which 
includes a description of every method of record- 
ing and preserving antiquities. An important 
feature of the author's scheme of preparation for 
field work is the training at home in California of a 
staff of young assistants who learn the necessities 
of their work as far as possible before going to 
Palestine. 

When, in 1926, Badé began work at Tell en- 
Nasbeh, he gratefully accepted the assistance in 
an advisory way of such veterans as Pére Vincent, 
Dr. C.S. Fisher, Dr. John Garstang, and revealed 
clear relationship of his own methods to those of 
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George A. Reisner. He also acknowledges the 
help of R. A. S. Macalister. 

On such suggested lines and with such consid- 
erations our author has wrought a good piece of 
work and for one expedition beyond the date of 
this book. He has added certain features of his 
own, the preliminary training at home already 
mentioned above, his ceramic sequence dating, 
the resemblances of archaeological work in two 
semi-arid regions of the world, his contoured 
control-map of his site, and, as the reviewer can 
testify, great patience in those exasperating mo- 
ments when the best conceived plans go haywire. 

The future beginner in excavation will do well 
to con the numerous details of camp and site 
before proceeding with digging. Some one will 
achieve the most difficult of all the little matters, 
viz., the actual perfection of basket-tagging of the 
fragments. We may allow to each worker his 
refreshing idiosyncrasy, in this instance the use of 
thumb-and-finger-marks on the pottery fabric 
(see page 41). Dr. Badé has earned his place in the 
company of those seeking to clear the problems 
of early culture in Palestine. The future ex- 
cavator will do well to read this book, before he 
faces the difficulties of field work. 

Grant 
Havbrrorp COLLEGE 


Untersuchungen und Ausgrabun- 
gen zur Geshichte des iiltesten Heiligtums von 
Olympia und der iilteren griechischen Kunst, by 
Wilhelm Dérpfeld, in collaboration with Fred 
Forbat, Peter Goessler, Heinrich Ruter, Hans 
Schleif, Fritz Weege. Vols. Pp. xv-+ 901, 
frontispiece, text figs. 86; plates 38; plans 24. 
Berlin, Mittler & Sohn, 1935. 

Nearly sixty years ago Wilhelm Dérpfeld 
joined the staff of German excavators at Olympia, 
and during the years he spent in excavation and 
study of this national Hellenic sanctuary he de- 
veloped theories diametrically opposed to Furt- 
wiingler’s views about the history of Olympia and 
the origins of Greek culture. Dérpfeld’s theories 
owed much to Ernst Curtius, to whom he was 
also indebted for his position at Olympia and for 
support against Furtwiingler, and to whom 
jointly with Friedrich Adler he now dedicates 
Alt-Olympia; but the combined efforts of the 
older scholar and the young architect were in- 
sufficient to counterbalance Furtwiingler’s teach- 
ing. Ever since that time Dérpfeld has remained 
unconvinced, and as new discoveries have wid- 


ened and deepened our knowledge of early civiliza- 
tion in Greece, in Crete, on the shores of the 
Aegean, and elsewhere in the Mediterranean area, 
Dérpfeld has been continually on the lookout for 
evidence to substantiate his original views. The 
wide range of his investigations is evidenced by 
the two volumes of his most recent work. Just as 
classical Olympia was a meeting place for the 
Hellenic world, so Alt-Olym pia is a focus for the 
archaeological discoveries and controversies of the 
last fifty years. If for no other reason, it is worth 
reading to give an idea of the great advance which 
has been made in archaeological science during the 
active career of one man. 

The name Alt-Olym pia was chosen for the work 
to distinguish it from Olympia, that monumental 
record of the earlier excavations, and to empha- 
size its primary purpose, the presentation of evi- 
dence in support of Dérpfeld’s conviction that the 
history of Olympia as a sanctuary stretches back 
to the beginning of the second millennium B.c. or 
earlier. Furtwiingler’s contention that it did not 
antedate the Dorian invasion would in this man- 
ner be amply refuted. 

The earlier excavators had treated the lower 
strata with scant respect or had completely mis- 
understood what they had found. A great deal of 
the pottery had been discarded, and over large 
parts of the Altis none of the earlier strata re- 
mained. Thus as the technique of excavation im- 
proved and as ceramic evidence became more and 
more useful as a criterion of date, Dirpfeld deter- 
mined to examine the stratification of a few spots 
within the sanctuary where the earlier levels were 
still undisturbed. These investigations began in 
1906 with exploratory trenches near the Pelopion 
and beneath the Heraion. The finds included 
monochrome pottery sufficiently like that which 
Doérpfeld had found at Troy and Leucas to con- 
vince him that a prehistoric stratum had been 
discovered. Beneath the Heraion were found 
bronze and clay figurines of men and animals such 
as had been uncovered in great quantities during 
the earlier excavations. Among them was a small 
bronze figure of a helmeted man destined to be the 
subject of a heated controversy. Dérpfeld, in his 
preliminary report, argued that this and the other 
figurines belonged to the second millennium, 
whereas Furtwiingler in a very irritating reply 
dated the helmeted man in the first half of the 
seventh century. The temple which was erected 
above it he assigned to the second half of the 
century. 
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Dérpfeld was then spurred on to new efforts in 
1907-1909. In 1908 undeniable proof that there 
had been a small Bronze Age settlement in the 
Altis was uncovered, when the first of a number of 
apsidal houses was cleared and identified. After 
the war, excavations were renewed from 1921 to 
1923 and again between 1927 and 1929. Prelimi- 
nary reports were regularly published by Dérpfeld 
and those associated with him in this work. Thus 
most of the archaeological discoveries described 
in Alt-Olympia, and Dérpfeld’s interpretation of 
them as well, have been known to scholars for 
some time. 

Since the dating of Dérpfeld’s finds at Olympia 
depends to some extent upon their stratification, 
the meticulous care with which this is described 
and recorded in numerous figures and plates en- 
ables the reader to control the deductions of the 
author on many points. Several distinct layers 
were identified, and as they were readily dis- 
tinguishable in more than one of the areas in- 
vestigated, they can be used to fix the relative 
dates of the more important early remains. Be- 
ginning with a burned layer that marks the first 
temple of Hera, there is beneath it a stratum 
characterized by the presence of primitive bronze 
and terracotta figurines, often representing a 
chariot with driver and span of horses attached. 
In Dérpfeld’s chronology these votive offerings 
are products of the Mycenaean Age, relics of the 
chariot races instituted at Olympia in memory of 
Pelops toward the end of the thirteenth century 
B.c. The tumulus of Pelops, one of the most in- 
teresting of the early monuments found in the 
Altis, lies beneath the laver of the votive offerings. 
Dérpfeld regards it as a cenotaph erected by 
Herakles at the time of his institution of the me- 
morial games. Below the level of the original 
Pelopion were two strata of humus, separated 
from one another by sand. These contained 
tombs and the apsidal houses of which I have 
spoken. Thus the sequence is fairly clear, though 
the absolute dating has been the subject of argu- 
ment. If the stratum of votive offerings antedates 
the Dorian invasion, then the building of the first 
Heraion can be pushed back to the date given by 
Pausanias, eight vears after Oxylos (early eleventh 
century B.c.). On this point Furtwingler and 
Dérpfeld were never able to agree. 

For dating the prehistoric layers the pottery 
found in the apsidal houses is most useful. Dérp- 
feld assigns them to the first half of the second 
millennium, and because they contained stone 


implements and monochrome pottery, sometimes 
decorated with incised patterns, which he re- 
garded as similar to a ware found in Troy I, he 
placed the first occupancy of the site at the end of 
the Neolithic Age. It is now known, however, 
that Troy I was already in the Bronze Age. Other 
varieties of pottery were found in these early 
lavers, including isolated pieces decorated with 
painted geometric patterns and some complete 
pots of Minyan fabric. 

In excavating one of the apsidal houses, a late 
Mycenaean sherd was discovered. This has caused 
a great deal of difficulty, and Dérpfeld, though 
minimizing its importance as far as possible, was 
constrained by it and other factors to divide the 
apsidal houses into two groups. The first group he 
calls prehistoric, Pelasgian, or Prehellenic. The 
second group he connects with the arrival of the 
Homeric Achaeans, about the middle of the sec- 
ond millennium, though he makes no attempt to 
fix the date of the houses within the period or to 
place them in relation to the Pelopion. It should 
be noted here, however, that Dérpfeld regards 
Minyan ware as the work of Achaean potters. It 
was found in the Pelasgian houses. 

In discussing pottery Dérpfeld has a classifica- 
tion and a terminology of his own. This makes the 
reader's task more difficult, and often, despite 
drawings and photographs, one finds it almost im- 
possible, without reference to the preliminary 
publications, to evaluate the ceramic evidence 
upon which he bases his conclusions. The very 
simplicity of the classification leads to misunder- 
standing. There are three chief styles, Plain, 
Geometric, and Naturalistic. The simple un- 
painted ware, of which Minyan is a variety, Dérp- 
feld regards as the characteristic pottery brought 
into Greece by the Achaeans from their northern 
home. Geometric ware naturally includes a great 
many varieties widely separated in time and 
space and style. Urfirnis and other early pottery 
with painted geometric designs, Mattmalerei, 
Kamares, and Dipylon wares are all grouped to- 
gether, though to be sure the monochrome pottery 
which came to light in the Pelasgian houses is in a 
class by itself. Dérpfeld’s theories about Dipylon 
ware show the reasoning underlying this classifi- 
cation. He thinks Attica received it from Tyrsen- 
ian-Pelasgian immigrants from Anatolia about 
2000 B.c. and continued to manufacture it until 
about the beginning of the eighth century. 

The naturalistic decoration of the Mycenaean 
potters Dérpfeld calls Phoenician, and he associ- 
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ated it with the arrival of Kadmos, Kekrops, and 
Danaos about 1600. Though the name Phoenician 
is used to describe these immigrants, largely be- 
cause of Greek traditions, and though they came 
from the southeastern corner of the Mediterra- 
nean, they were not Semites. Their original home 
was Arabia, but more recently they had become 
famous in Egypt as the Hyksos. Driven out of 
Egypt, some remained in the east in the neighbor- 
hood of Joppa, where Io was restored to her natu- 
ral form, and others migrated to Greece. These 
Japhetic Phoenicians, so Dérpfeld calls them, 
were the original Ionians. A second wave of 
Phoenician influence produced Corinthian or 
jung-phoinikische pottery. Several chapters are 
devoted to a discussion and elucidation of these 
views. 

In the first volume of Alt-Olympia, Dorpfeld, 
after giving a summary account of his supple- 
mentary excavations at Olympia and a new 
synthesis of the literary traditions about the early 
history of the sanctuary, describes the remains in 
the order of their antiquity. From the Pelasgian 
period, only the apsidal houses remain. These he 
thinks were residences for the priests, or other 
buildings connected with the cult of Mother 
Earth and Kronos. Though no altars to these 
prithitive deities have been found, Dérpfeld is 
confident that they once existed not far from a 
spring at the foot of Kronion, itself somewhat 
conjectural. Thus his evidence for Olympia as an 
arly religious center extending back to 2000 B.c. 
is scarcely more than a likely hypothesis based 
upon ancient tradition and the existence of a few 
houses. 

In the next period, called by Diérpfeld Achaean, 
Greek tradition tells of the worship of Zeus and 
Hera. As archaeological evidence for the arrival of 
Zeus, Dérpfeld adduces the so-called Idaean 
Grotto, where Rhea gave birth to Zeus. Before 
this monument, which is preserved only in a later 
form, are the foundations of two altars, one above 
the other. They were dedicated to Herakles and 
the Kuretes, and in Pausanias’ time the upper 
altar was still visible. The older had long since 
been buried, and with it the Grotto, which had 
been superseded by the Metroén. The Pelopion is 
presented as another of the monuments of the 
Achaean period; following its erection the votive 
offerings, whatever their date may be, offer plenti- 
ful proof that Olympia had become a religious 
center of more than local importance. 

Soon after the Doric invasion, the first Heraion 


was erected, a basilica-like structure without a 
colonnade, built with side aisles and a central 
clerestory. After it was burned, a new temple was 
begun. Before its stvylobate was laid, however, 
work vas interrupted, and when it was resumed, 
plans were somewhat altered. For this rebuilding 
Dérpfeld chooses a date early in the ninth cen- 
tury, citing as proof the now historic Corinthian 
alabastron that was discovered beneath the 
foundations. Hans Schleif assisted Dérpfeld in 
studying the construction of the Heraion in its 
three stages. 

The temple of Zeus provides material for an- 
other chapter, largely architectural in character. 
In this work Dérpfeld had the assistance of Fred 
Forbat. The archaeological section then ends 
with a brief description of minor excavations in 
the Altis and at a site identified as Pisa. 

The remainder of the volume is more general. 
A chapter devoted to proving the falsity of Furt- 
Wiingler’s views about the history of Olympia and 
the development of Greek art paves the way for a 
presentation of Dérpfeld’s own views. I have al- 
ready referred to this part of the work and to the 
three appendices which discuss the Phoenician 
and Jonian questions. In a fourth appendix Dérp- 
feld and Peter Goessler describe the famous 
bronze figure of a helmeted man found beneath 
the Heraion, and various iron objects from the 
same source. The last appendix, by Fritz Weege, 
after discussing the cult of Zeus Areios, re-exam- 
ines the pedimental sculptures of the temple of 
Zeus. Weege rather plausibly identifies the so- 
called Apollo of the west pediment with a youthful 
Zeus, but possibly his chief contribution is a 
felicitous rearrangement and interpretation of the 
pedimental groups. He concludes by giving to 
Phidias the credit for these sculptures. 

An index, followed by thirty-eight full-page 
plates, and a removable fascicle of clearly drawn 
plans complete the work. 

In this brief summary it is difficult to give a 
critical appraisal of Dérpfeld’s views. Whether or 
not they will stand the test of examination, it is 
certain that the forcefulness and persuasiveness of 
their presentation will not soon be equalled. Logic 
and Greek tradition are marshalled in defense of 
the cause; but, unless potsherds give it more 
generous support, the outlook is not hopeful for 
the acceptance of Dérpfeld’s theories. As for 
Olympia, there seems to be little doubt that peo- 
ple lived there during a part of the second mil- 
lennium. Whether it was actually a sanctuary then 
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is less easy to determine with the archaeological 
evidence now available. 

ALLEN B. West 
University OF CINCINNATI 


PROBLEME DER FRUEHGRIECHISCHEN PLASTIK, by 
Alois Gotsmich. Pp. 124, pls. 6. O. Czerny, 
Prague, 1935. 

Since most authors take the second half of the 
seventh century as the starting point for the be- 
ginning of Greek sculpture, every book deserves 
our attention which deals with the neglected 
earlier period. The book under review is particu- 
larly valuable, in that the sober judgment and 
sound reasoning of the author compel us to test 
the validity of former hypotheses. 

The author discusses first the beginning of 
monumental sculpture in Greece which he would 
push back to the Geometric period. He points out 
that monumental architecture already existed at 
that time and that the style of the big Dipylon 
vases can be called monumental. The reviewer 
agrees with Gotsmich and advances further rea- 
sons in an article which will appear in the Metr. 
Mus. Stud., Vol. V1. 

In regard to a second question, that of the im- 
portance of early sculpture in wood, the author 
has also produced convincing arguments. The 
third and chief problem is that of Oriental influ- 
ences. Gotsmich rejects the thesis of the reviewer 
presented in Fruehe Plastik in Griechenland und 
Vorderasien, that Oriental influence played the 
leading part in the development of early Greek 
sculpture, and maintains that this development 
can be explained as purely indigenous, although 
he admits such Oriental influence in the Greek 
decorative arts and although he notes many simi- 
larities between early Greek and Oriental sculp- 
ture. He gives two reasons for his opinion. His 
first reason is theoretical. He argues: the new 
*“block-style” of the seventh century is “tec- 
tonic.” The characteristic structure of Greek 
sculpture is “tectonic,” as exemplified by the 
Mycenaean idols and by the female figures of the 
early fifth century clad in the * Doric chiton.”” As 
the latter represent a reaction from late archaic 
mannerism, so the “block-stvle” represents a re- 
action from the Geometric *“spreading-style.” 
Two objections can be raised. First, the common 
crescent-shape Mycenaean idols do not belong to 
the “block-style,”” but to the “spreading-style,” 
because the arms are outstretched. Similarly, the 
figures of the fifth century break the rigid scheme 


of the archaic style in that all parts of the body 
are loosened, so that these figures are closer to the 
“spreading-style” than to the ‘“‘block-style.” 
Secondly, the term “‘tectonic”’ can account only 
for those features of the Greek “‘block-style” of 
the seventh century which this style shares with 
other Greek periods, but not for those in which it 
is unique; the term “tectonic” is, therefore, too 
general and too wide to be of any use. Now, since 
nearly all these unique characteristics of the 
seventh century style, such as composition, poses 
of arms, details of dress, shape of the face and 
others occur in the Orient, and since Oriental im- 
ports into Greece are attested at that very time, 
the most plausible explanation of Oriental influ- 
ence on Greek sculpture has not been convincingly 
refuted by Gotsmich. Equally unconvincing is his 
second argument which is historical. He thinks 
that a number of figurines prove the existence of 
the “tectonic block-style”’ as early as the Geo- 
metric period. But few scholars will agree that the 
“hammered” animals from Olympia are more 
“tectonic” than, for instance, the horses, Nos. 
198 and 200, or that Nos. 232 and 233 do not be- 
long to the “‘spreading-styvle”’; although the arms 
are not spread out, the legs certainly are. The 
ivory figures from the Dipylon show, it is true, 
that the “block-style” was adopted as early as 
about 800; but the characteristic style of these 
figures, unique in Greek art of that time, was due 
to Oriental influence, as Poulsen proved, in his 
book, Der Orient und die fruehgriechische Kunst, p. 
118, by arguments which Gotsmich does not at- 
tempt to refute. I should like to emphasize, how- 
ever, that there are very good observations in the 
book, for instance, as regards the differences be- 
tween Greek and Oriental art, and the response of 
Greek artists to Oriental influence. In regard 
to the relative importance of style and tech- 
nique or material, he follows other German 
scholars in claiming that style is of prime im- 
portance. 

The author discusses the standing Attic goddess 
at Berlin, in which he detects archaizing elements 
and which he dates about 570. 

In the last third of the book, Gotsmich tries to 
prove that the archaic Nike and the base mention- 
ing Archermos belong together. His chief argu- 
ment, however, that the lower part of the garment 
was as wide as the original block from which the 
figure was carved, and would, therefore, fit ap- 
proximately the hole in the base, is mere conjec- 
ture. It is not strengthened, but rather weakened 
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by the evidence of other statues of Nike (ef. Ath. 
Mitt., Vol. XI, 1886, Pl. XI. figs. B and C). 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


SHAPES AND NAMES OF ATHENIAN VASES, by 
Gisela M. A. Richter and Marjorie J. Milne. 
Pp. xxiii+ 382, figs. 191 at end, with unnumbered 
figs. in text. New York: The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, 1935. $1.50. 

The pamphlet, Shapes of Greek Vases, first is- 
sued by the Metropolitan Museum in 1922, 
proved so useful not only to the potters, for whom 
it was primarily intended, but to archaeologists as 
well, that it has been expanded to its present form. 
The photographs have been increased so that the 
development of the principal shapes from period 
to period can be traced: in the added text the 
shape-names are defined, the evidence for apply- 
ing ancient names to the various forms is collected 
and weighed, and the use and history of the 
shapes are discussed briefly. Illustrations, taken 
for the most part from vase-paintings, show the 
uses of many of the shapes, and a page of line 
drawings provides a key to the terminology of 
the descriptions. There is also a selected bibli- 
ography. 

The photographs are not only more numerous 
than in the earlier pamphlet, but also of better 
quality; the halftones. though small, are very 
clear, and the backgrounds have been retained. 
Brief notes on height, date, and the significant 
features of the shape accompany each illustration. 
The treatment of the subject is not exhaustive, 
even for Athenian vases, for the illustrations, 
taken chiefly from examples in the Metropolitan 
Museum, are confined to Attic black- and red- 
figured and Attic black-glazed vases of the sixth 
to fourth centuries B.c. The Dipylon forms of 
amphora and pyxis, for instance, are omitted, and 
no reference is made to the shapes of later wares, 
such as are being found in increasing numbers in 
the Agora excavations. Undoubtedly the authors’ 
intent was to deal only with products of the most 
highly developed period of Athenian ceramics, 
but it is to be hoped that they will some day ex- 
pand their work to include other Greek fabrics, as 
well as the earlier and later vases of Athens. A 
few who use the book may wish that the accession 
numbers of vases in the Metropolitan Museum 
had been included in the captions under the 
photographs, as they are for vases in other muse- 


ums, and that the names of painters, when at- 


tributions have been made, had been given either 
with the photographs or in a separate list. 

The text is admirably brief and to the point, 
and it collects information and references which 
have hitherto been available only in very scat- 
tered form. It will do much to clarify the confused 
terminology of vase shapes, and should serve as a 
guide for all future cataloguers. The authors 
demonstrate, for example, that /otyle was prob- 
ably a generic term for cup in Attic Greek, and 
hence that the word should not be used as a syno- 
nym for skyphos; that there is no justification in 
ancient sources for applying the name peli/e to the 
sag-bodied amphora; that plemochoe is a more 
accurate term for the form to which it is applied 
than kothon or smegmatotheke, and lebes than dinos. 

The potters for whom Shapes of Greek Vases was 
intended will be grateful for the variety of illus- 
trations which the new volume affords, and the 
archaeologist and the specialist in vase-painting 
will be glad to have such a useful combination of 
photographs with scholarly text, at a price within 
the means of all. 

WILHELMINA VAN INGEN 
COLLEGE 


Errurga 1 Erruskow1g, by Edmund Bulanda. 
Pp. xxvi+467, figs. 217, 2 maps. Bibljoteka 
Filomaty 11, Nakladem Filomaty, Lwéw 1934. 
Bulanda’s well documented and amply _illus- 

trated book is intended to be a scholarly guide to 

Polish students. It closely coincides in scope with 

Ducati’s admirable Etruria antica (Torino 1927) 

and Nogara’s illuminating essay: Gli Etruschi e la 

loro civiita (Milano 1933). While Nogara’s and 

Ducati’s books reflect the status of Etruscan 

Studies about ten years ago, Bulanda has been 

able to utilize a large amount of valuable material 

accumulated in the Studi Etruschi and in some 
recent publications. Throughout the book Bu- 
landa shows himself well informed and capable of 
logical arrangement and tasteful presentation of 
his subject matter. A survey of the importance 
and the development of Etruscology serves as in- 
troduction. Four concise and thoughtful chapters 
are devoted to the political institutions, the his- 
tory, family life, agriculture, crafts, and com- 
merce. They are followed by an admirably full and 
sober account of Etruscan religion. The goddess 

Ancharia, worshipped at Asculum (not at Fiesole 

as B. says), is probably to be connected with the 

Etruscan “ancar™ which is interpreted as **treas- 


ure” or “income.” (Fiesel, Language XI, 1935, 
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pp. 122 ff.) The treatment of language and script 
is equally sound, with the possible exception of 
some words interpreted on p. 203 (suthi; avol is a 
misprint for avi). In the introductory chapter on 
art, the principle is expressed that Etruscan art 
should be regarded as composed of Etruscan and 
Italic elements, a principle with which the re- 
viewer is in substantial agreement. Art is treated 
at some ength with considerable scholarly com- 
petence. The arrangement according to material 
and use is less felicitous since it results in a con- 
stant jumping back and forth through the ages. 
(Cf. Picard: R. Arch., VI, 6, 1935, pp. 122 ff. 
These chapters provide, however, a very readable 
and detailed description of free and applied art in 
Etruria. A comparison of Etruscan civilization 
with that of the Sumerians, Egyptians, Minoans, 
and Chaldaeans, carried out on a general plane, 
and an enthusiastic description of the importance 
of Etruria and Tuscany for the growth of Rome 
are given in the final chapter. 

A strange contrast to the cautious attitude 
maintained by Bulanda throughout his book is 
formed by the uncritical way in which the sources 
are selected and used in the first chapter. Al- 
though he himself warns against some of Miihle- 
stein’s theories (p. 58 f.), he nevertheless bases a 
good deal of his account of the Etruscan migra- 
tions on these entirely worthless productions (e.g., 
p. 25 f.). Schachermeyr’s Etruskische Friihge- 
schichte, scholarly and original as it is, can hardly 
be termed a safe guide either. (Cf. Von Bissing: 
Berl. Phil. Woch., LIL, 1932, pp. 8 ff. Id. Studi 
Etr., V, 1931, p. 608). A good many of Bulanda’s 
theories remain more than doubtful: * Etruscan 
is an Aegean language” “intimately akin to 
Lydian and Lycian -"; “the atrium is derived 
from the megaron”’: “all forms of burial known in 
Asia Minor appear in Etruria”; ** Etruscan art is 
a survival of the Aegean (i.e., Minoan) art”: 
finally Schachermeyr’s most unfortunate theory 
of a double invasion of the Etruscans—all these 
assertions are, at best, hypotheses which cannot 
be stated in such a general and absolute way. He 
is also scarcely justified in taking Miihlestein in- 
stead of P. Kretschmer for the original representa- 
tive of the “‘multilateral” theory. (Cf. Glotta, XX, 
1932, pp. 219 ff.). Rellini’s name is not once men- 
tioned. Small wonder that the author easily 
equates Terramare and Villanova (p. 65) and 
takes so many hypotheses for granted. With re- 
gard to the origin of the Etruscans, Bulanda as- 
sumes with Schachermeyr (op. cit., pp. 284 ff.) 


that the Lydo-Etruscans founded in the time 
from 1200 to 700 B.c. a naval empire around the 
city of Tyrsa. It was also from Tyrsa that they 
colonized Italy and conquered Imbros, Lesbos ?, 
and Lemnos. Tyrsa itself, it is suggested, was a 
large centre in Lydia or Mysia, rivalling Sardis, 
before it was destroved by the Cimmerians. This 
theory would solve some of the difficulties in- 
volved in the tale of Herodotus. It is, of course 
hard to say why the Greek and the Oriental 


-sources so obstinately ignore the supposed empire 


of ‘Tyrsa. Furthermore it seems rather bold to 
maintain the view of a close kinship of the Etrus- 
cans and the Lydians in so late a period in view of 
the linguistic difficulties. No one who looks 
through the ins« riptions of Sardis, vol. VI, or even 
examines the material compiled by Schachermeyr, 
can help feeling that the relation is none too close, 
nor comparable to the relation between Etruscan 
and the language of the stele of Lemnos. (Cf. 
Ribezzo, Riv. Ind. Gr. li., XV, 1931, pp. 80, 84.) 

Minor mistakes in Bulanda’s book are: fig. 207, 
not from Marsiliana, but from Sovana (cf. Pelle- 
grini, Vot. Scar., 1902, pp. 505 ff., fig. 6.); fig. 31a 
belongs to fig. 21; p. 426, read Furtwiingler ITI, 
instead of II. 

Except for the first chapter Bulanda’s account 
is a competent handbook which deserves to be 
translated into some language more W idely known 
than Polish. 

GrorGE M. A. HaNrMann 
SociETy OF FELLOWS 
Harvarp UNIvERsIT) 


PROGRESS OF ARCHEOLOGY by Stanley Casson. Pp. 
xii+i, figs. 44. Whittlesey House, MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company. New York, 1934. $2.00. 
Since Adolf Michaelis’ ** Die archaeologischen 

Entdeckungen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts” 

1906), this is the first survey of recent additions 

to our archaeological knowledge written by a 

scholar. In contrast to Michaelis’ book it is only a 

sketch and is limited to the results of excavations. 

On the other hand, its subject is much broader in 

space and time, for Casson tries to include in his 

summary all that is known of the early life of man- 
kind in all parts of the globe. At the same time he 
tries to explain the value of the results of excava- 
tions for the study of history. He lays stress not on 
isolated and startling discoveries, but rather on 
the general results achieved. In his excellent first 
chapter he emphasizes the fact that a mere bar- 


barian village may have more actual scientific 
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importance than the grave of Tutankhamen or the 
burial of a Mycenaean prince with all his wealth: 
the modern archaeologist is No longer a treasure 
hunter, but a scientific investigator. 

Casson excludes from his investigations only 
the earliest period belonging to the realm of the 
anthropologist, and begins with the Stone Age, 
when the first artifacts were manufactured. The 
principal duties of the excavator are, in Casson’s 
opinion. relative and absolute chronology; com- 
parison of cultures and inferences from related 
cultures; classification of finds: appraisal of artis- 
tic achievement. 

In a map, p. 3, Fig. 1, Casson roughly divides 
the globe into eleven sections which he treats in 
Chapters II-X. Area 1 in Chapter IT is called 
Western Europe, but deals really with Casson’s 
own country, England, and its continental con- 
nections. He is proud of the fact that here has 
been discovered the first appearance of man as a 
maker of artifacts in the Pliocene Age (p. 14). 
Then Neolithic man emerges dimly about 3000, 
more clearly ca. 2000 B.c. To the Bronze Age be- 
longs Woodhenge, a forerunner to Stonehenge, 
discovered with the aid of air-photography. Stone- 
henge has also been the object of new excavations 
and has been shown to be a composite monument 
of different periods (p. 17). The artistic products 
of the Iron Age, which began soon after 800 B.c. 
with the Celtic invasion, founded a style of art 
which survived even the Roman occupation (pp. 
20 ff.). The Celtic to 
civilization has been studied in England at Col- 


transition from Roman 
chester and Verulanum; also London in Roman 
time has been carefully explored. Anglo-Saxon art 
which followed gained European reputation by 
the tenth century. The Norman conquest inter- 
rupted a high development in painting and sculp- 
ture, but brought in the eleventh century a new 
contribution of culture in architecture. This chap- 
ter is one of the best and most interesting of the 
book. 

Chapter IT transfers us to the East, not to 
what we generally call the Near or Far East, but 
to the part of Asia from Iraq to India, or to 
Mesopotamia and northern India. The results of 
Woolley’s work at Ur and other Sumerian finds 
are calied the richest in wealth and art ever found 
and are dated about 3500 B.c. More important is 
the light which these sites shed on the problem of 
the origin of early civilizations. In the plain of 
Mesopotamia organization of sedentary folk into 
towns began even earlier than in the Nile Valley. 
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Soon after the Sumerians had migrated into the 
great plains occupied before by a Semitic people, 
there occurred the disastrous flood which sur- 
vived as the flood of Genesis and of Babylonian 
records. 

Also in the Indus Valley (Chapter III) a pre- 
historic culture has been recovered which flour- 
2500, 
organized city-building, in contact with Mesopo- 


ished roughly between 3000 and with 
tamia. Perhaps a common source may still be 
found for the two early civilizations in south Cen- 
tral Asia. In Chapter IV Casson takes Central 
Europe and Asia Minor as a unit. He calls it the 
intervening area that connects the two extremes 
treated in chapters Il and III. Chapter V, on 
Greek lands, excludes Asia Minor, but includes 
the northern part of the Balkan peninsula, Mace- 
donia and Thrace, where the most important 
finds have been made in recent years in a region 
which was never Greek in ancient times. Chapter 
VI deals with Italy, beginning with the riddle of 
the origin of the Etruscans. Casson rightly favors 
the opinion that an ancient Asiatic race reached 
Umbria about the ninth century. They found a 
variety of tribes in Italy, who had already in the 
[ron Age partly evolved a high stage of civiliza- 
tion. Before their arrival about 1500 B.c. tribes 
had immigrated from the Danube Valley and 
created a fairly uniform culture, with which the 
Etruscan civilization blended. The important 
excavations in Ostia, Pompeii, Herculaneum and 
Rome are only briefly mentioned. Chapter VII 
deals with upper Asia: Russia, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia, Siberia and China. This whole immense 
area interchanged ideas, while the movements to 
the south were barred by the masses of the Baikal, 
Altai, Caucasus, and Himalaya mountains. Chap- 
ter VIIT jumps to America, where the Maya pre- 
Columbian civilization in Central America began 
about the first vears of the Christian era. Chapter 
IX on Africa is a mixture composed of a report on 
the unbroken development in the Nile Valley, on 
the Greek settlements in Cyrene, and on the 
mediaeval Bantu culture in Zimbabwe. The last 
chapter deals with the Far East, including Siam, 
Cambodia (Cochin-China, Indo-China), the Ma- 
lay Islands (Sumatra, Java) and Oceania to 
the Island, New Zealand 


near Island near South 


ultimate Hawatian 


Australia and Easter 
America. 

The rich content of this small book is presented 
in a pleasant and well written style. It has much 


to offer not only to the layman, but also to the 
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scholar, for there are few whose knowledge covers 
such a vast area. The arrangement is open to 
criticism; Asia Minor, for instance, is separated 
from Greece, and in consequence of this separa- 
tion, Samos, really belonging to Asia Minor, has 
to be mentioned at the end of Chapter V, Greek 
Lands, p. 55. Moreover, I do not like the division 
of Asia into Chapters III, IV, VIL and VIII, so 
that the Luristan bronzes which belong to the 
northern nomadic culture of Chapter VIL are 
mentioned in Chapter II, p. 35, and British India 
in Chapter III is separated from French Indo- 
China and Dutch Java in Chapter X. On the 
other hand, I do not see, in Chapter IX on Africa, 
the unity between Egypt with its earliest pre- 
dynastic civilization before 3500 B.c. and Cyrene 
with its finds of all periods from the founda- 
tion to Roman times; and the same is true of 
the ruins of Zimbabwe. North Africa belongs to 
the Mediterranean world which I would prefer to 
have treated as a unit. Egypt differs more widely 
from the rest of Africa than does China from In- 
dia, which latter are treated separately in Chap- 
ters IL and VII. For a second edition, which I am 
sure will soon be wanted, I would propose some 
rearrangement. 1 would also suggest a practical 
change in the numbering of the chapters, so that 
they coincide with the areas on the map on page 3. 
At present the number of the area is always one 
less than the number of the chapter. It could 
easily be corrected by making the first chapter on 
“What the archaeologist wants to do” into an 
Introduction. 

Tlie first chapter also needs some remodelling. 
Can it really be said that Archaeology arose as a 
direct consequence of the Industrial Revolution 
and as a corollary to geology? (p. 8). It is true in a 
very narrow sense, when archaeology is identified 
with excavations. But is this not another point, 
where this book will perhaps have to be enlarged? 
When we compare it to the work of Michaelis, we 
see that the German writer laid much greater 
stress on research than Casson does. Excavations 
are necessary, but they are useless without re- 
search work. And this leads to another lack in the 
book—a selected bibliography. Casson gives a 
few references in scattered footnotes. Some are 
very welcome, such as Hendrik and Hawkes, 
“Archaeology in England and Wales,” 1932 (p. 
13, Chapter I) and G. Caton-Thompson’s ** The 
Zimbabwe Culture,” 1981 (p. 93, Chapter IX), 
which gives a solid background to a site hitherto 
the playground of frantic theorists. But the few 


others are very special and quite out of place in 
a book meant for the general cultivated reader 
but not the specialist. A book that lays stress on 
the origins of civilization ought not to omit F. 
Boas’ Primitive Art (1927), Leonard Woolley’s 
Ur Excavations (1927 to date), Sir Arthur Evans’ 
* The Palace of Minos** (1921-1935). For the his- 
torical periods, the publication of the excavations 
of Corinth, Olynthos, Dovra-Europos—to name 
only a few outstanding ones—ought not to be 
omitted. But not only the reports on the excava- 
tions, but such books as H. Payne's Necrocorin- 
thia (1931), Rostovtzeff'’s Iranians and Greeks in 
South Russia (1922), or S. Casson’s The Technique 
of Early Greek Sculpture (1933) have added con- 
siderably to our knowledge and to the progress of 
Archaeology, more than many of the excavations 
surveyed by the author. 

There are other smaller matters which one 
could wish altered. The North American Indians 
are only briefly mentioned (p. 84). They seem to 
me more important than the Easter Islanders. 
Their colossal woodearvings from the north Pa- 
cific coast of North America are as original and 
high in standard as the isolated tufa statues of the 


‘famous island. But Casson probably leaves the 


American Indians to anthropologists. I am 
certain that the Athenian Agora (now men- 
tioned only on p. 53), the Heraeum of Samos 
only single sculptures mentioned, p. 55), and the 
excavations in Ostia (p. 57 and p. 63), will in a 
second edition receive more attention than is 
given them here. On the whole, classical sites are 
rather neglected, as compared with more bar- 
barian settlements. Though Casson warns against 
the overrating of sensational discoveries, he con- 
siders the finds in Ur “the richest in wealth and 
art ever found” (p. 29). Perhaps in wealth, but 
surely not in art. The mosaic standard illustrated 
in Figure 13 is interesting in technique, but child- 
ish in composition. 

The illustrations are many-sided, well chosen, 
well executed, and very adequate for the varied 
content of the book. 

On the whole, the book is fresh and ingenious 
and if the next edition were worked over in a 
scholarly way, many would perhaps prefer the 
brilliant first sketch, as many prefer a talented 
boy to the ripe man, or the intuitive drawings and 
sketches of an artist to an elaborate painted pic- 
ture on the same subject. 

MArGARETE BIEBER 
UNIVERSITY 
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Proverry-Rerurns, by .tusiin 
Harmon. Yale Classical Studies, edited for the 
Department of Classics by -lustin M. Harmon, 
Vol. IV (New Haven, 1984), pp. 183-234. 
Professor Harmon begins his study with a care- 

ful edition of two regular returns of the vear 148 

from Oxyrhynehus. The papyri from which 

the texts are drawn are now in the Yale collection. 

Of the one return three copies exist; of the other, 

two. They present a special interest since they 

were drawn up for presentation to the Bu3d.odnKy 
eyaTnoewy on the same day, one in the name of 

Petenephotes, the other in the name of his daugh- 

ter Diogenis, and refer to parts of the same estate 

which have come to the present owners by in- 
heritance. Formal problems are reserved for treat- 
ment in Part IT, where these texts are considered 

along with all other returns of this kind. The im- 

portant feature of Part I is the discussion of 

intestate succession and parental division in the 
light of the Yale returns. In the matter of intestate 
succession Professor Harmon is enabled to assert 
positively that children excluded collateral rela- 
tions of the mother, that dcuocpia, as descriptive of 
the share of the eldest son, means a double por- 

tion, not two-thirds, and that from 134-135 a.p., 

atpany rate, a grandchild could inherit directly 

from a grandparent in the event that the parent of 
the grandchild had predeceased the grandparent. 

From the present evidence he further deduces 

quite reasonably that the normal status of a 

daughter was that of a vounger son, The discus- 

sion of parental division throws considerable 
light on the question of revocable and irrevocable 
dispositions. 

Professor Harmon's method of editing the Yale 
returns leads me to venture a suggestion. To re- 
peat his own words: “Since we have more than 
one copy of each return, and since that of Dio- 
genis repeats verbatim so much of her father’s, 
the full text of each return is established with 
certainty, and is here reproduced without further 
attention to the lacunae of 222 and 225 than to 
bracket in B those portions not vouched for by 
either of the extant copies but restored from A. 
The extant variant readings of the other copies 
are recorded at the foot of each text.” In a sense 
the result is a composite text over which the 
reader has no control, and in the present instance 
the evident competence of the editor is the guar- 
antee that the text is sound. What I have in mind 
is the subsequent utilization of these returns and 


of any other texts which exist in two or more 


copies. On the whole, T believe there is greater 
safety in the older method of publishing the best 
preserved text in extenso with scrupulous atten- 
tion to its peculiarities including lacunae and sup- 
plementing it with a reasonably detailed appara- 
tus. No one doubts the necessity of attempting to 
extract the original text of a literary work from a 
collation and critical evaluation of all the MSS 
containing it, but an edtito prince ps of documen- 
tary material has the more modest aim of placing 
before scholars as faithful a picture of the texts as 
's consistent with good sense. 

Two details of distinctly minor importance 
may be mentioned. In A, 1. 20, the grandfather 
of Sarapas appears as vot Ilup@zos but his name 
is given as Pyrotes in the translation. Is this not 
a slip for Pyros? -@s, -@7os is the normal declension. 
The second point is perhaps more complex. The 
grandfatherof Petenephotes isParpns Part pews kTA, 
but he made a return in 135 4.p. under the name 
‘Arpns ‘Arpews Professor Harmon's suggestion 
that this difference may reflect a change in the 
official stvle of transliteration of Egyptian names, 
would doubtless lead to interesting results if 
investigated, but I dare say the suggestion itself 
would not be confirmed. The practice of the 
Roman bureaucracy in Egypt in other matters 
taxation, for example —leads me to think that an 
official stvle of transliteration was the last thing 
that would have occurred to anyone in an official 
position. In a review in a recent number of the 
Chronique d’ Egypte Miss Préaux has suggested 
that the variation ‘Arpys : Parpys has phonetic 
interest. As a matter of fact, the difference is 
grammatical. Patpys is ‘Arpys with the Egyptian 
masculine article prefixed. Both words functioned 
as names and it is unlikely that the occurrence of 
‘“Arpys in the return of 135 A.D. was anything 
more than the slip of a scribe whose knowledge 
of Egyptian was defective. A matter of greater 
interest is the evolution of the declension -7s, 
-ews. A comprehensive examination of the Egyp- 
tian names in Greek papyri has long been a 
desideratum. 

The character of Part IL is most easily indi- 
cated by borrowing Professor Harmon's own sum- 
mary (p. 141): “a study of the property returns 
from the documentary and formal side, treating 
the use of dictation in Egyptian offices, the prepa- 
ration of property returns in the property office 
itself, the purpose of the spare copies, property 
office practice as to the employment of signatures 


and official dockets, and of the written oath, 
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the significance of the contrasted formulae 
aToypadouat TpwTws and rpocaToypadouat, the 
character of general returns (including a compari- 
son between the general and the regular as to con- 
tent), and the question of requirements for the 
submission of regular returns.” I shall refrain from 
listing Professor Harmon’s arguments and con- 
clusions in orderly sequence. The reader who de- 
sires such an aid cannot do better than consult 
the review in Chronique d’ Egy pte, No. 20, 393-396, 
written with Miss Claire Préaux’s usual brilliance. 
I confine my remarks to a few matters which have 
interested me in the light of fresh evidence con- 
tained in P. Mich. III. 

The Yale returns suggest that they were writ- 
ten down from dictation, and investigation has 
convinced Professor Harmon that dictation was 
more widely used than has heretofore been sus- 
pected. To the papyri cited in this section may 
be added P. Mich. IIL, 191 and 192 (G0 A.p.), 
duplicates of a contract of loan, which show such 
orthographic differences as dictation will pro- 
duce. 

Professor Harmon rightly finds that the use of 
the oath in azoypadai was distinctly not the rule 
in the Arsinoite nome. Of census returns from 
that district only one—P. Milan 3—is sworn, 
and that exception he is inclined to attribute to its 
early date (Augustus or Tiberius). ** The eventual 
form had not yet taken shape.” P. Mich. UI, 
176 is a census return of 91 a.p. from the same 
nome, and it also is sworn. Probably nothing 
more is involved than that now we have two 
exceptions instead of one, but will not the date 
of the Michigan papyrus invalidate Professor 
Harmon’s explanation of the presence of the oath 
in the Milan papyrus? P. Mich. HI, 177 (104 
4.D.) and 178 (119 4.p.), iikewise census returns 
from the Fayvum, omit the oath. As is to be ex- 
pected from the evidence exhibited by Professor 
Harmon, P. Mich. III, 180 and 181, general 
returns of 131 4.p. from the Favum, are unsworn. 

A point of some interest is the omission of the 
oath in P. Mich. IIT, 179, a general return of 64 
4.D. from Oxyrhynechus. Given the strength of the 
formal argument on the basis of which Professor 
Harmon provisionally assigns P. Oxy. LI, 482 
to the category of general returns, Eger’s view 
that general returns as distinguished from regular 
returns were not sworn in Oxyrhynchus is hardly 
tenable. Professor Harmon has followed up a 
suggestion to which Eger seems to have at- 


tached no importance, and has concluded that 
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the oath was not used at Oxyrhynchus in either 
type of return until the early vears of the second 
century, but was used thereafter in both kinds. 
The early date of the Michigan return at least 
cannot upset this conclusion. 

On pp. 184-185 there is a useful list of general 
returns arranged chronologically, according to 
the year of the prefect’s call for such reports. I 
do not know on what grounds Professor Harmon 
regards B.G.U. I, 112 and P. Oxy. II, 250 as 
made in response to the call of 63 4.p. This would 
mean that the call of the 10th vear of Nero was 
issued by L. Julius Vestinus. Heretofore they have 
been put a few vears earlier. Mitteis, Grundziige, p. 
106, gives 61 A.p. as the probable date of the edict 
of Vestinus; Reinmuth, Prefect of Egypt. pp. 76. 
132, accepts 60 4.p. as the latest date for B.G.U. 
112, and 61 a.p. as the latest for P. Oxy. 250. 
P. Mich. ILI, 179 leaves no doubt that the call 
of 63 A.b. was issued by C. Caecina Tusecus. 
and we must return to an earlier date for the call 
of Vestinus. As Professor Harmon observes (p. 
185), Stud. Pal. NXIT, 175 alludes to a return 
filed in the 7th vear of Nero (60-61 A4.p.). Since 
July 7, G1 a.p. is the latest date now known for 
Vestinus, I am inclined to believe that the allu- 
sion is to a return of the same type as B.G.U. 
112 and P. Oxy. 250, and that all three were 
filed in response to a call issued by Vestinus in 
59-60. The same date is given by Reinmuth. 

But these are matters of detail. It is impossible 
to imagine a more competent or a more cogently 
reasoned study than this survey of Professor 
Harmon's. The resolution (pp. 224 ff.), for ex- 
ample, of the difficulty that has always been felt 
in the phrase wera tpobeou brings that keen 
satisfaction which one experiences in watching 
the operation of a thoroughly sound and superior 
mind. Miss Sandra Avogadro, the author of an 
extensive study of all types of Egyptian property 
returns recently published in Aegypius XV, bears 
testimony to the quality of Professor Harmon's 
achievement in words at once full of sobriety and 
completely without reservation: “Lo studio dell’ 
Harmon costituisce la pit precisa, esauriente 
fonte di informazioni sulle atoypadai, del lato 
Although Professor 


Harmon modestly calls himself an oYcuadns in 


formale c del contenuto . 


papyrology, we are not likely to forget that he is 
a distinguished classical scholar. He has given us 
a brilliant demonstration of what may be ex 
pected when a thorough knowledge of the ancient 


languages combined with the critical methods of 
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classical philology are applied to problems in an 
allied field. 

HERBERT C. YoutiE 
University oF MicniGaNn 


SXCAVATIONS AT Minturnak, Vol. I. Monu- 
ments of the Republican Forum, by Jotham 
Johnson. With a Catalogue of Coins by Im- 
manuel Ben-Dor. Published for the University 
Museum by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. 122. 

Two vears after the publication of the impor- 
tant republican inscriptions of magistri found at 
Minturnae Dr. Johnson has issued this volume 
on the monuments which he believes belonged 
to the republican forum. To it Mr. Ben-Dor has 
added a catalogue of all the coins found in the 
excavations with indications of the sites where 
they were discovered. An ‘undocumented intro- 
ductory chapter on the topographical history of 
Minturnae™ gives Dr. Johnson’s opinions on the 
plan and development of the town. We must 
await the publication of the fortifications (for 
which as well as for the theatre and “Temple B” 
Maiuri has assumed responsibility), but more 
excavation would apparently be necessary before 
a.statement like the following (p. 2) could be 
made: “In no detail discovered or inferred does 
the plan of the pre-Roman town differ from the 
old castrum of Ostia.” 

The rest of the volume deals with a series of 
buildings behind the scaena of the theatre. A 
double colonnade, which for convenience Dr. 
Johnson calls the “Stoa,’ surrounds on three 
sides an open space. The fourth side is formed by 
a street parallel to the stage building which, 
according to the excavator, is the main line of the 
Via Appia. In the area are two temples, a triple- 
cella structure called by the author the Capi- 
tolium and a later shrine (Temple A) which seems 
to date in the early empire. The inscriptions of 
the magistri were found built into its podium. 
Although these temples are in the area, they face 
not on it but on the Via Appia to the south. 
Eventually the area was shut off from the street. 
Certain earlier structures have been detected— 
the east and south walls of a building described 
as an “‘astyle” temple, and a series of walls of 
uncertain character on the north side of the 
colonnade. 

Reversing the usual procedure in excavation 
reports, Dr. Johnson first identifies his monu- 
ments and then describes them. Among the scanty 


references to republican Minturnae is the follow- 
ing passage in a list of prodigia recorded by Livy 
under the vear 191 B.c. (26, 37): Menturnis 
aedem Iovis et tabernas circa forum de caelo 
tactas esse. The “‘astvle’ temple is the aedes 
Tovis, the walls on the north side of the colonnade 
are the fabernae, and the whole area is the re- 
publican forum. The lightning bolt of 191 is 
assumed to have caused a general conflagration 
and afterwards the *Capitolium” with its rear 
on the forum and the **Stoa”™ are thought to have 
been constructed (see plan, p. 45). The fire of 
191 becomes ‘a landmark in the excavations” 
and is constantly used as a basis of dating in the 
report. But actually, though there are various 
traces of fire in the ruins, the only evidence for a 
conflagration at this date is found in the damage 
attributable to fire which has been observed in a 
hoard of republican bronze coins buried near the 
southwest corner of the “Stoa”™’.! Mr. Newell, 
(‘Two Hoards from Minturno,” Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, 60, 1933) concluded that 
the hoard was buried between 200 and 190 B.c. 
After the appearance of Mattingly and Robin- 
son's work which proposed the date 187 B.c. 
for the introduction of the denarius and the sex- 
tantal bronzes (Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy, XVID) Mr. Newell added a supplementary 
note to his publication, pointing out that “If this 
date is accepted, then the Minturno hoard of 
republican coins can have nothing to do with the 
tabernae mentioned by Livy.” As a matter of 
fact the hoard was buried at the southwest corner 
of the “Stoa™ at some distance from the remains 
identified as tabernae. 

The identification of the republican forum 
with its shops and temple of Jupiter is too doubt- 
ful to provide any evidence of value for the date 
when the denarius and the sextantal bronzes were 
introduced.2 The building identified as the aedes 


1 Dr. Johnson also mentions (p. 5) as reasons 
for dating a fire in 191 “‘the masonry and the 
architectural terracottas and the character of the 
podium fills of the two republican monuments 
conspicuous in this area which cannot be referred 
to 295 B.c.”” But these criteria provide no definite 
indications of date. 

* Milne, J.R.S. XXIV, 1934, pp. 61-3, revises 
the dating of Mattingly and Robinson partly as a 
result of the evidence from Minturnae. Cf. Dr. 
Johnson's curious statement, p. 43; must 
either link the Minturnae hoard with the now so 
well attested conflagration of 191 B.c., thereby 
rejecting Mattingly and Robinson's latest date in 
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Tovis is too insufficiently preserved even to make 
it certain that it is a temple, and the walls at- 
tributed to the tabernae do not show the ground 
plan of a single shop. As the excavator himself 
notes, this area close to the walls of a city of con- 
siderable size is not in the central position which 
we should expect the forum to occupy. Livy, who 
is simply recording prodigies to be expiated, 
gives no evidence of a conflagration caused by 
the lightning bolt of 191. Dr. Johnson realizes 
this, but seems not to be able to rid himself of 
the idea that lightning bolts regularly cause fire. 
He is troubled by his inability to find evidence 
for a fire in 207 B.c., another vear when, according 
to Livy, the aedes Tovis of Minturnae was struck 
by lightning. The only real value of Livy's testi- 
mony for 191 is that there were at this time shops 
about the forum of Minturnae and a temple of 
Jupiter which, since it was struck at the same 
date, was presumably on the forum. As at Ostia, 
where the aedes Iovis was struck in 191 (Livy 
32, 1), and in various other cities, the temple of 
Jupiter was probably identical with the Capi- 
tolium which we should expect Minturnae to 
have possessed from the time when a citizen 
colony was established there in 295. It seems 
unlikely both that the colonists should have 
waited until 191 to build their Capitolium and 
that they should have constructed it with its 
back to the forum. The identification of the im- 
portant triple-cella temple must await further 
exploration in the area in front of it, where Dr. 
Johnson places the forum of the empire. Mean- 
while, one should bear in mind the fact that this 
form of temple was not confined to the Capitoline 
Triad. 

For a later conflagration at Minturnae indubi- 
table evidence is provided by the architectural 
remains of the “‘Stoa”’ and the “Capitolium”™ 
and by the fire-marked stones in the podium of 
Temple A. The fire must be placed between 65 
B.c., the consular date on one of the damaged 
stones, and the early empire when the temple 
was built. Here again a lightning bolt is under 
suspicion, this time because of a curious monu- 
ment which is perhaps the most significant dis- 
covery at Minturnae. Between the “*Capitolium” 
and Temple A, and antedating the latter, is a 
truncated cone of concrete, rising 1.3 m. above 
the ancient level, and extending in a shaft 2.6 
favor of Milne’s, or accuse Livy of a mistake in 
dating.” 


m. below that level. The shaft was completely 
filled with roof-tiles, potsherds, a fragmentary 
inscription GVR FULG (the G of GVR seems 
very doubtful from the photograph), a column 
drum from the “Stoa,” two capitals from the 
*Capitolium” and some remains of animal bones, 
which were unfortunately destroyed by a work- 
man before they could be adequately recorded. 
The concrete was built around the fragments 
and had to be partially removed to permit them 
to be examined. The monument evidently records 
some kind of a procuratio for damage caused by 
fire (there is no mention of signs of fire in the 
material discovered), earthquake, or lightning. 
Rightly perhaps Dr. Johnson associates it with 
lightning and identifies it as a bidental. He goes 
further and argues that the lightning caused the 
fire of which the excavations show signs. But it is 
doubtful whether the objects struck could have 
been so efficiently collected after a big fire. 

Whether or not we accept the identifications 
and the consequent datings used in interpreting 
the methods of construction and the important 
architectural terracottas, the excavations are of 
great interest. The colonnade, in which three 
periods are detected, is one of the earliest ex- 
amples of a porticus in existence. After the theatre 
was built in the early empire, it served, like the 
theatral colonnade of Pompeii, as a place of 
shelter for spectators in case of rain (Vitruvius 
5, 9, 1). The “Capitolium”™ is an important new 
example of the triple-cella temple whose peculiar 
plan deserves further study. The podium of 
Temple A, probably a shrine of the imperial 
cult, has provided us with a significant series of 
republican inscriptions. The ** Bidental” is per- 
haps the most complete piece of evidence for a 
Roman procuratio which has yet been found. The 
excavations of Minturnae should certainly pro- 
ceed, for the soil promises a rich harvest of re- 
publican monuments. 

Lity Ross Taytor 

Bryn Mawr 


Soknopatou Nesos. The University of Michigan 
Excavations at Dimé in 1931-32, edited by 
Arthur E. R. Boak (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XXXIX). 
Pp. xii+47; pls. NIT; plans XVI. Ann Arbor. 
University of Michigan Press. 1935. $2.50. 

In this volume Professor Boak presents the 
results of a three months exploratory campaign 
carried on in 1981 32 by the University of Michi- 
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gan. For that vear the regular excavations at 
Karanis were suspended, and the staff and work- 
men moved over to the desert site of Dime north 
of Lake Karun. The difficulties of the site were 
such that the attempt has not been repeated. 
Most of the water and all of the other supplies 
had to be brought twenty-three miles over an 
improvised road from Kom Aushim, an operation 
expensive and unsatisfactory, which materially 
limited the size of the working force. Nevertheless 
the results of the campaign, though not sensa- 
tional, were certainly sufficient to justify the cost 
and effort expended on it. 

Two areas in the mound were selected for ex- 
cavation, one near the temple precinct to the west, 
the other further away and more to the east. 
Both proved to contain private houses. Both were 
cleared to bed rock to obtain evidence on the 
periods of occupation of the site, habitable only 
when an elaborate system of canals was main- 
tained in working order. The town’s greatest 
prosperity came under the Roman Empire, from 
Augustus down through the first half of the third 
century. Earlier it had flourished under Phila- 
delphus and his immediate successors, and main- 
tained some sort of an existence under Philometor 
and again in the early part of the first century 
B.C. Each level of the excavations is recorded in 
the excellent plans and sections drawn by Mr. 
I. Terentieff, well supplemented by a fine series of 
photographs and the descriptions of Boak and the 
field director, Mr. E. E. Peterson. 

Finds, for some reason, were not numerous: 
only nets and fish hooks were found in quantity. 
Less than a hundred coins was found, but these, 
dating from Ptolemy IV to Antoninus Pius (the 
coin of Constantine I is apparently a stray), are 
valuable for the chronology. They are published 
by Mr. R. A. Haatvedt. Written texts were 
searce. Boak edits two fragmentary inscriptions 
found on the surface near the temple precinct, 
and fifteen customs receipts found in the East 
Area. Another papyrus found, a loan of 74 B.c., 
had been already published in Aegyptus, XIII, 
1933, pp. 107-112 (Bilabel, Sammelbuch, no. 
7532). 

Both inscriptions are fragmentary dedications 
to the crocodile god Socnopaeus, in honor of a 
late Ptolemy. The second, of which only a narrow 
strip on the left of the stone is legible, may be- 
long to the time of Ptolemy Alexander, if the xi 
in the third line is significant (i.e., restoring b7ép 
|BaorAéws Kai The 


other, which is better preserved, is more puzzling. 
Boak regards it as complete, and if lines 1-2 are 
correctly restored this conclusion would seem 
inescapable, though here and there the formulae 
seem to call for more space. The stone was badly 
eroded at the time of its discovery, and could 
not be photographed. It is now said to be com- 
pletely illegible, and study of it must be based 
on Boak’s transcription. This is as follows: 


Bao[t|A€ws 


[...... E]idaiuwros 
[....|.couv brép 
[kai] rns yuvackds Kai 

| ....Zox|voraiw 660 
dvo 


This dedication must belong to the reign of 
Auletes, and the vear be 68/7 B.c. It cannot be as 
early as Philometor, and of the later Ptolemies who 
reigned so long, Euergetes II and Soter II were 
away from Egypt in their fourteenth vears, while 
Alexander was always called 6 kai 
For Auletes, however, we should expect the 
BaotNioons KXeorarpas| rns [kai Tpugaivns 
Kai PrradéXguy, but if this were 
used, it must have been much abbreviated or the 
lines longer than is assumed. In line 3, Boak would 
restore BaotNioons after rns, but the title never, I 
think, has the article when it is accompanied by a 
name. The mention of Tryphaena, if she really be 
mentioned here, is interesting but unfortunately is 
not express on the question as to her position at this 
time. Her name ceased to be mentioned in the dat- 
ing prescripts and in dedications in the twelfth 
vear, ending in the fall of 69 B.c. (Bevan, History of 
Egypt, p. 354), but she is named with Auletes as 
queen in the inscription on the doors of the temple 
at Edfu twelve years later, in 57, showing that 
she had not passed out of the picture by that time. 
Line + is hopeless. Line 5 clearly began with the 
name of the dedicant, son of Eudaemon. If only 
four letters are missing at the beginning of line 8, 
the formula must have ended rns yuvatkds Kai 
[viov, but one would expect rather [rov viod, and 
more naturally [r@v téxvwy. Then comes the name 
of the god, Lox|voraiax, followed by letters read 
as OAO and restored as 660[v, the object dedicated 


being then a “road”. This is explained as a refer- 
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ence to the sacred paved way leading to the tem- 
ple, but if this were meant, it would more prob- 
ably have been called dpduos; cf. OGIS 175, a 
dedication from Dime in the time of Ptolemy 
Alexander: 

t[nlv amo Tov dpouov ayoucayr 
Exli: Tov vaBda Kai Tas yegipas; SEG 
II, 873 (Karanis) : ézoincev tov dpouov. Even if a 
“‘road”’ or street were meant, such as the 666v in 
the text just quoted, it would need some exact des- 
ignation, or an article at the least. But the reading 
is properly suspected from another point of view. 
The god Socnopaeus is never, apparently, men- 
tioned without his title wéeyeoros. Assuming 
that the letters at the end of the line were in- 
complete or faint, it is not impossible that OAO 
could have been misread for 9EQ, and that peyiorw 
is to be restored at the beginning of line 9. Then 
the dvo IIro[ (probably two statues of Ptolemy, 
as Boak suggests) would have been the objects 
dedicated. 

The customs receipts are in part fragmentary 
or illegible. Out of the fifteen listed, Boak has 
been unable to recover more than small scraps 
of text from five. The seal designs and inscriptions 
are carefully described, however, and in the case 
of the other ten, Boak has extracted sensible 
texts from documents which, as the reproductions 
show, were written at best in a cursive scrawl. 
Most of the receipts are from the Dime custom 
house, but one comes from Dionysias, a village 
at the west of the Lake. This, and six of the Dime 
receipts record payment of duties on exports. 
Oil, pulse, and wheat, common articles of trans- 
port (cf. e.g. N. Y. Clauson, Aegyptus, IX, 1928, 
240-280), were taken through the toll gate on 
colts, camels, or donkeys. The taxes paid were 
either the 3 percent (p’ kai v’) or the Acuévos Méu- 
yews, a tax fairly well known from the investiga- 
tions of Fiesel (L. Fiesel, ‘‘Geleitszélle im griech- 
isch-rémischen Agypten und im germanisch- 
romanischen Abendland,” Nachrichten von der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.- 
hist. K1., 1925, pp. 57-107) and Rostovtzeff (M. I. 
Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Seleucid Babylonia,” Vale Classi- 
cal Studies, III, 1933, pp. 79-81). It seems clear 
that the Axunv Méeugews was the tax-district (port- 
us) about Memphis, which merchants entered or 
left when passing through the riAar of the border 
villages of the Fayvum, Dionyisas, Socnopaeune- 
sus, Karanis, Bacchias, and Philadelphia. The 
Acuevos Méugews was a tax supplementary to the 


3 percent, like the ‘“‘desert-patrol”’ tax, of which 


Boak found no instances. It was paid on goods 
exported to or imported from Memphis, and re- 
ceipts for it were issued separately. As in the 
case of Boak’s nos. 1 and 8, it not infrequently 
happens that separate receipts for payments 
made by a man at one time under both heads 
have been found (Fiesel, pp. 74-76). These two 
receipts, like no. 2, are for imports, the article 
being in both cases “‘one reed basket.” This sug- 
gests that the donkeys (in each case one) were 
returning with empty panniers. Each of these 
receipts shows the same formula at the end, a 
formula which Boak does not attempt to explain 
completely. As the texts are essentially the same 
and contain the same date, I may quote one as 
representative. This is Boak’s no. 3. 
TUA(NS) 
Nnoov Lokvorraiou 


p'kai Neidos eica(ywr) 
™ TeuTTH OWA 
€y’ dvw Kad- 
auivov ogupid.oy 
év[al, (€rous) xd’ aiy(cadw) 
dev.a 


The phrase aiytad@ is highly unsatisfactory: 
the toll gate would hardly have been at the edge 
of the Lake in these instances, as it was certainly 
not in the others. Rather we must start with the 
beta which stands at the end. This, as in Boak’s 
later texts, must be a numeral, the day of the 
month. Always in the customs receipts such a 
numeral follows the date written out. Thus dev.a 
must be read or restored in some fashion as devrépa 
(cf. e.g. Boak’s no. 10, ending with the date ’A@ip 
and his no. 11, which must read 
at the end, Kai eix(adc), xe’). In that 
case, as the donkey was brought in on the fifth 
of Thoth, the first month of the Egyptian vear, 
the év aiy(tadq@), following the vear (érous x6’) and 
preceding the day, must really be ézay(ouevwr). 
That is, this second date must be the second of the 
three intercalary days at the end of the preceding 
year. This date goes with the rereAwvirar at the 
beginning. The tax was paid on the second inter- 
calary day, the donkey with his basket imported 
only six days later. Possibly the tax had been 
paid, in advance, at the time the donkey had 
passed through the gate, outward bound, with 
his load of grain or pulse. At all events, these 
receipts are, as far as I have found, of a new type. 
Fiesel (pp. 75 ff., 88) discusses a number of re- 
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ceipts in which the tax was paid in advance. They 
all come from Socnopaeunesus, but they are all 
cases of export, and the formulation is quite 
different. 

C. Braprorp WELLES 
UNIversiry 


THe ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE OF EL-HAaMMEH 
(Hammath-by-Gadara). An Account of the 
Excavations conducted on behalf of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, by E. L. Sukenik. 
From the Hebrew. Pp. 1-99; pls. XXIV; 
figs. in text 35, Jerusalem, Rubin Mass. 1935. 
Dr. Sukenik, with the publication of the An- 

cient Synagogue of Beth Alpha (1982) and the 
Schweich Lectures (Ancient Synagogues in Pales- 
tine and Greece, 1934), has done much to further 
our knowledge of synagogues. The present vol- 
ume carries on this very valuable work. The 
excavations at the synagogue of El-Hammeh 
conducted in the fall of 1932 were partly published 
in the Journal of the Jewish Palestine Exploration 
Society and again in the Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society. The present volume contains 
not only an account of the synagogue itself but 
also additional comparative material concerning 
ancient synagogues found in other localities, 
much of which material was unpublished. It 
contains also a general history of the site and its 
ancient remains. 

The history of El-Hammeh is first briefly dis- 
cussed from the Tertiary Period to modern times 
and a short account given of soundings in the 
Roman theatre and the Roman baths, which were 
built above some of the famous hot springs. 
Naturally, the synagogue received the chief 
attention of the excavator. The building, dating 
from the fourth or early fifth century, is composed 
of an almost square room with apse and flanking 
side chambers at the south end and a complex 
of small chambers containing the chief entrance 
on the east side. The synagogue proper was 
adorned with two rows of columns forming three 
aisles. Piers at the north corners suggest that 
the woman’s balcony may have been placed 
above the north end of the room. Mosaics which 
covered almost the whole floor presented a series 
of interesting inscriptions recounting the names 
of donors and the amounts donated. The only 
pictorial design was one of heraldic lions. Ap- 
parently no remains of a doorway to the little 
room on the east side of the apse were found, for 
the plan shows no entrance. The fact that the 


bench along the south wall east of the apse 
stops some distance from the east wall, suggests 
an entrance in this corner. In searching for the 
position of the bema, Dr. Sukenik omits mention 
of the fact that the double bench or step in the 
southwest corner is far too wide for the doorway 
and vet does not extend to the apse. Very possibly 
the bema was erected between bench and apse 
and was approached from the bench. 

In his general discussion of synagogues, 
Dr. Sukenik confines himself to a comparison 
with other synagogues. This may be wise in an 
account of excavations, but the omission of 
even a mention of all pagan and Christian ma- 
terial in a comparison suggests a rather narrow 
point of view. For instance, he mentions the fact 
that Talmudic literature commands that en- 
trances to synagogues be made in the east side 
and he supposes that this refers to buildings east 
of the Jordan without considering that eastern and 
Greek temples as a rule face east and that this 
rule may have been applied in general to Meso- 
potamian synagogues. The Dura synagogue, 
which he quotes as proof of the general rule, 
conforms in shape and arrangement of the room 
to pagan temples at Dura and even the Torah 
shrine resembles closely pagan shrines. There is 
a strong possibility, therefore, that it was oriented 
not in accordance with the position of Jerusalem, 
as much as in accordance with the general rule 
of orientation of all temples. The synagogue at 
El-Hammeh has its apse on the south, contrary 
to the general rule in Transjordan, but Dr. 
Sukenik offers no explanation of this fact other 
than the possibility that the “Descent of Ga- 


dara” formed a “natural eastward limit of Pales- 
tine for halachic purposes.” He states in a note 
that the recent find on Mt. Carmel proves that 
the orientation of a synagogue was in no case 
arbitrary and then adds rather illogically that 
the orientation to the east in this case was due 
to the fact that the proximity of the sea “gave 
the impression of being far to the west of Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Wider comparison with other religious buildings 
shows that the arrangement of apse flanked by 
small chambers was common both to Christian 
churches in Syria and also to pagan temples, as, 
for instance, the temple (191 A.p.) of Tyche at 


is-‘Sanamén (H. C. Butler, Early Churches in 
Syria, 1929, p. 14). Bellinger has shown (Semi- 
narium Kondakovianum, IV, 1931, pp. 173 ff.) 


that the system of placing the naos between 
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small side chambers is derived from Babylonian 
temples. The change from establishing the front 
of the synagogue toward Jerusalem and thus 
regarding the front of the temple as the point of 
orientation to placing the Torah shrine in the 
side of the building nearest the Holy city may be 
due to Christian influence, which placed the apse 
rather than the front toward the east. The square 
form of the synagogue at El-Hammeh may be 
due to the influence of square Persian and Arab 
temples. The complex of rooms and the entrance 
on the east may be traceable to Christian in- 
fluence or to the general rule of entrance quoted 
in Talmudic literature. The presence of zodiacs 
in synagogues, especially the prominent place 
given to the chariot of the sun in the synagogues 
of Na-‘aran and Beth Alpha, demonstrates how 
powerful was pagan influence in the Jewish tradi- 
tion. The excavations of Dr. Sukenik are throwing 
a great deal of much needed light on the construc- 
tion of synagogues, but it is safe to say that we 
shall reach no firm conclusions about their orien- 
tation and the development of their architectural 
form until we regard them as an intrinsic part, 
but only one part, of the great group of religious 
buildings in Paiestine and Syria. 

Ciark Hopkins 
University oF MicuIGAN 
Province DE L’Art Byzantin— 

Les Eeusres Rupestres DE Cappapoce, par 

Guillaume de Jerphanion. Planches, deuxiéme 

album (1928); tome premier, deuxiéme partie 

(1932); planches, troisiéme album (19384). 

Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris. 

Ouvrage publié avec le concours de l’ Académie 

des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. (Fondation 

Dourlans.) Haut-Commissariat de la Repub- 

lique Frangaise en Syrie et au Liban, service 

des antiquités et des beaux-arts, bibliothéque 
archéologique et historique. Tome v_ and 

tome vi. 

Since the appearance of the first part of the 
first volume of text and of the first album of 
plates of this work in 1925, there have appeared 
successively the second album of plates (1928), 
the second part of the first volume of text (1932), 
and the third album of plates (1934). Two more 
sections of text, the first and second parts of 
volume two, are still to appear. Any final review 
of this work must naturally wait for these con- 
cluding volumes. 

In the plate albums the large and important 


scope of the frescoes in the Cappadocian rock- 
churches is now presented. In the text volume, 
here under review, the author continues his mi- 
nute description of the decoration of these 
churches. These descriptions include: the new 
church at Toquale Kilisse; the cohumn-churches — 
Qaranleq Kilisse, Elmale Kilisse, Tchareqle Ki- 
lisse; the chapels in the region of the column- 
churches; decorations in the vicinity of Matchan, 
which include Bezir Khane and Qarche Bedjag; 
the church of St. John and the great **dove-cote”’ 
at Tchaouch In; and chapels and hermitages in 
the vicinity of Zilvé and Gulli Déré. 

In the first part of volume one, which was re- 
viewed in the A..J.A. in 1927 (p.276), the author 
described the churches whose decoration seems 
to belong to a more archaic tradition than the 
ones treated in the present volume. This earlier 
tradition was apparent in the iconographic treat- 
ment of the apse-decoration which usually repre- 
sented the apocalyptic vision (Christ enthroned 
in the midst of the apocalyptic beasts and the 
cherubim). It was also apparent in the narrative 
treatment of the New Testament scenes repre- 
sented on the walls of the churches. The decora- 
tion of the churches described in the second part 
of volume one, now uncer review, shows the 
evidences of a later tradition. The usual theme 
for the decoration of the apses of these churches 
is the Deisis: the New Testament cycles are 
larger and have liturgical significance rather than 
a purely narrative one; and the series of saints 
represented is also enlarged. Very interesting 
is the appearance of the scene of the Three 
Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace and of Abraham’s 
Hospitality (the Hagia Trias) among the new 
liturgical scenes. Of further interest is the fact 
that the artists apparently drew the material 
for their decorative compilations from a variety 
of sources, which fact is also apparent in the 
compilation of illustrative cycles in the manu- 
script illumination of the same general period. 
But the discussion or elaboration of these prob- 
lems must wait until the final text of this im- 
portant work has been published. 

Ernest T. DEWaLD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CHURCH OF THE HoLy SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM. 
Structural Survey, Final Report, by William 
Harvey, with an Introduction by Ernest 
Tatham Richmond, Director of the Department 
of Antiquities in Palestine. Pp. xv+29, 125 
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pls., 10 plans and sections. Oxford University 

Press, 1935. $12.00. 

This final report on a most thorough and me- 
ticulous survey of a building dear to the heart of 
Christendom is remarkable not only for the 
archaeological information it contains but also 
for its graphic illustration in more than a hundred 
photographic plates of the dangerously disruptive 
forces which prey upon ancient structures. And 
when these forces have for centuries been allowed 
to operate through the neglect of a divided re- 
sponsibility, when but half-hearted and piecemeal 
efforts to stay their onslaught have hitherto been 
attempted, it is with a feeling of genuine relief 
that the archaeologist, no less than the piously 
minded, learns that the venerable edifice has 
come at last into thoroughly competent hands. 
Dangerous as is the present state of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, we now have assurance 
not only that consolidation is feasible but that 
the work already has begun, and that, should 
the wise program of restoration suggested in the 
Report be carried out, the church will within a 
few years’ time reappear much as it did in the 
12th century. 

The Introduction by Mr. Richmond gives in 
concise and readable form a topographical dis- 
cussion of the Sepulchre and the adjacent ** Place 
of the Skull,’ and traces with sufficient clarity 
the history of the Christian structures on the 
site, from the original circular Anastasis of Con- 
stantine the Great to the magnificent edifice 
dedicated by the Crusaders in 1149, the partial 
ruination and later botching of which it is now 
proposed to remedy. 

Of the original Anastasis but little remained 
after its systematic destruction by the eccentric 
Caliph al-Hakim in 1009. Conditions shortly 
improved, however, and in 1048 the church was 
rebuilt by the Emperor Constantine Mono- 
machos. This was the church which met the eves 
of the conquering Crusaders in 1099. They 
found the Holy Sepulchre surrounded by a cir- 
cular structure consisting of four groups of three 
columns each, alternating with three groups of 
two piers each, the area thus enclosed being cov- 
ered by a lofty conical wooden roof lighted through 
an eye in its crown. The cjgeular colonnade was 
surrounded, on the western half, by an ambula- 
tory, the outer wall of which contained three 
apses, while an apsed presbyterium faced the 
Sepulchre on the east. East of this was a court 
on the southern side of which stood the Calvary 


Rock, while still further eastward lay the Crypt 
of St. Helena. The Crusaders repaired and re- 
roofed this crypt, and built their own basilica 
between St. Helena’s Chapel and the Rotunda 
of the Sepulchre, connecting it with the former 
by a descending stairway and with the latter by 
a triumphal arch. Their church was thus designed 
to cover under one roof the Golgotha Rock and 
the area extending eastward from the Rotunda 
to St. Helena’s Chapel. 

If the plan of this church be considered as a 
whole, the Rotunda or original Anastasis, since 
it occupies the westward limb, may be regarded 
as the nave. Directly east of the Rotunda is the 
transept, in the southern arm of which is the 
main entrance to the church. East of the crossing, 
which was covered by a dome, comes a choir of 
one bay with an apsidal sanctuary beyond; the 
latter is surrounded by an ambulatory which 
continues the aisles of the choir and which opens 
radially into three apsidal chapels. At the outer 
angle of the south transept, and overlooking from 
the west the main entrance, stands the massive 
rectangular bell-tower, while immediately east 
of this same entrance is the chapel containing 
the Rock of Calvary. **The Crusaders respected 
and preserved the work of their predecessors so 
far as was compatible with their scheme of en- 
largement. They retained a dome of Byzantine 
workmanship at the southeast corner of the roof, 
while in the northern aisle of their church they 
preserved a row of Byzantine columns and uti- 
lized the wall to the north of these as the northern 
wall of their own church.” 

During the space of somewhat less than eight 
centuries that the church of the Crusaders has 
been standing, it has suffered from earthquakes, 
fire, neglect, and shoddy and partial restoration. 
In 1545 the bell-tower was damaged by earth- 
quake and, since it stood as a continual menace 
to the surrounding structures, it was eventually 
much reduced in height. In 1555 the aedicule 
enshrining the Sepulchre was entirely rebuilt, 
and again repaired in 1728. The original timber 
dome of the Anastasis was likewise entirely re- 
built in 1719, only to be destroyed by the serious 
fire of 1808, which also badly damaged the drum 
beneath it, the vaults of the transept, the ma- 
sonry dome of the crossing, and the external 
stonework above the main south entrance. The 
restorations of 1810, extensive, hasty and _ ill 
considered, involved the virtual rebuilding of the 
sanctuary apse, the erection of massive walls 
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connecting and solidifying the two northern and 
the two southern piers of the crossing, the envel- 
opment of the badly calcined columns of the Ro- 
tunda in rectangular piers of rubble, the construc- 
tion of a new aedicule over the Sepulchre, the 
building of a true dome over the Rotunda, and 
other measures too numerous to mention. The 
Rotunda dome, however, was so poorly con- 
structed that it lasted for little more than fifty 
vears, being replaced in 1867 with the present 
iron cupola for which a new masonry drum was 
constructed. The earthquake of 1927 made 
necessary the demolition of the 12th century 
masonry dome of the Katholikon, i.e., that over 
the crossing of choir and transept, and in the 
course of this work it soon appeared that the gen- 
eral condition of the entire church was so unstable 
that an expert diagnosis of its structural weak- 
nesses became imperative. The findings of this 
survey are set forth in detail in Mr. Harvey's 
Report, together with his recommendations for 
the consolidation and restoration of the church. 

The conclusions reached in Part I of the Re- 
port, on the present state of the fabric, may be 
summarized as follows. The decay found in the 
structure is in the main due to the thrusts from 
the recently demolished dome of the Katholikon, 
and also to a lesser extent from the old conical 
roof of the Rotunda. Contributing causes are 
the individual thrusts of the subsidiary vaults. 
Further, owing to the nature of the fabric, these 
thrusts have been able to force outward all the 
exterior walls of the building, and in many cases 
the walls of subsidiary surrounding structures. 
A case in point is the dangerous overhang of the 
upper portions of the main south fagade. Apart 
from the fact that no true buttresses were em- 
ployed in the 12th century building, special fea- 
tures which have rendered the decay easier are 
the comparative thinness of the main walls, the 
small area of the building in proportion to its 
height, and the poor quality of mortar used. In 
places the latter has weathered out completely, 
allowing stones to shift, joints to open, and 
voussoirs to settle. The cracking and shifting of 
primary structural arches, particularly those cal- 
cined by the fire of 1808, the flaking and cracking 
of columns, and the slight movement of certain 
vaults and piers have been demonstrated as slowly 
continuing processes. 

The measures of repair necessary to meet these 
conditions are enumerated in Part II. Since all 
important walls and piers require consolidation, 


this will be effected by opening small sections of 
wall, washing out loose remains of the original 
mortar, and pouring in a good cement mortar 
well pointed on the face joints. Some walls may 
require the insertion of a core of reinforced con- 
crete, a thin layer only of the old stone being 
replaced on the outside. Tensional reinforcements, 
designed to resist thrusts and to keep them from 
further damaging the building, must also be pro- 
vided. These will consist of rods or bars of stain- 
less steel, bedded in concrete and laid in the 
thickness of the walls. They will form continuous 
circuits wherever possible, and will be well anchored 
to the main masses of masonry. Inconspicuous 
tie-rods will also be inserted at the springing level 
of certain of the arches. Grouting of the masonry 
with good cement mortar, and replacement of 
badly fractured stones will be necessary in several 
parts of the building. All of these measures are 
essential for the mere preservation of the strue- 
ture. 

The third and final part of the Report makes a 
number of most interesting recommendations 
as to alterations desirable on archaeological or 
utilitarian grounds. But since the work before us 
is, unfortunately, merely a report, we are left 
quite in the dark regarding which of the recom- 
mendations may be authorized and what altera- 
tions undertaken. Presumably the question of 
funds available for such slow and costly work 
will prove the determining factor, since the great 
majority of suggestions made by Mr. Harvey 
seem sound on the whole. Their desirability from 
the archaeological point of view may, however, 
be questioned. It is recommended that all plaster- 
work be removed from the interior so as to reveal 
the original stone face of the masonry, that all 
windows now blocked be reopened, and that the 
pavements of the whole church be taken up and 
reset on a concrete bed. The second and largest 
class of alterations are those which would affect 
the present division and use of the church by 
removing wooden partitions, opening old doors, 
and in general returning the building to its origi- 
nal condition. The removal of woodwork, candle 
stores and oil deposits is particularly urgent be- 
cause of the fire hazard involved. In these opera- 
tions the work of repair would be so modified as 
to discard post-12th century portions of the 
fabric, or to restore and rebuild such vestiges of 
the old design as could be brought to light. A third 
and final step would be to rebuild the lost parts 
of the church in a form as close to the original as 
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possible. In one instance this has a special bearing 
on the repair work, i.e., on that of the sanctuary 
apse. Since the upper walls of the latter must in 
any case be rebuilt, it would seem advisable to 
destroy entirely the inharmonious apse of 1810 
and rebuild on the old foundations according to 
the original design. This could at least be ap- 
proximated with the aid of the 16th century draw- 
ings by Amico and the 17th century sketch by 
Le Bruyn. For other rebuilding of lost work, such 
as the upper stories and roof of the bell-tower, and 
the upper arcades and conical wooden dome of 
the Rotunda, a number of old drawings are avail- 
able. Whether these would prove entirely ade- 
quate for the purpose seems doubtful to this 
reviewer, as it apparently does to Mr. Harvey 
himself. The latter writes, “In considering all 
these archaeological alterations, the primary aim 
has been to reveal all that exists of the church in 
its unaltered state. The supplying of missing 
features, whether small or large, must be deter- 
mined by the artistic fitness of the case, and in 
the light of the results to be achieved.’ The best 
modern practice is in general opposed, and rightly 
so, to wholesale “‘rebuildings,”” and it is to be 
hoped that, if such be here attempted, the work 
will be carried out with unusual care. 

In view of the professional competence of Mr. 
Harvey's Structural Survey and the general 
soundness of the recommendations embodied in 
his Report, it is perhaps invidious to mention a 
minor fault. Yet it must be admitted that a reader 
not already familiar with the complexities of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre will find it ex- 
tremely difficult, even with the assistance of Mr. 
Harvey's plans, sections, and first rate photo- 
graphic plates, always to follow the meaning of 
his text. This obscurity is due not only to un- 
fortunate phraseology but also to insufficient 
references to the plates themselves. 

Emerson H. Swirt 
UNIVERSITY 


A Descriptive AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF MINIATURE PAINTINGS OF THE JAINA 
KALPASTTRA AS EXECUTED IN THE Earty 
WestERN INDIAN STYLE by W’. Norman Brown, 
Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art. 
Oriental Studies, No. 2. Washington 1934. 
Pp. 66, pls. 45. 

After having outlined the history of Early 

Western Indian miniature painting in a book, The 

Story of Kalaka, which in 1933 was published by 


the Smithsonian Institution, Freer Galiery of 
Art as No. I of the Oriental Studies, in the pres- 
ent volume the author treats a special subject of 
Jaina book painting, the cycle of illustrations 
to the Kalpasiitra. Besides the Kalakaciryakatha, 
examples of which were given in the former vol- 
ume, the Kalpasiitra is almost the only other 
Jaina text that was usually illuminated. The 
numerous other Jaina manuscripts are with rare 
exceptions confined to the text. If they have any, 
their illuminations are limited to Tirthankaras, 
monks, gods, goddesses, lavmen, and laywomen. 
Outside the Jain environment, as Professor Brown 
states, there are known at least two texts illus- 
trated with series of miniatures done in the same 
stvle, namely the Vasanta Vilasa (now owned 
by the Freer Gallery of Art) and the Magha 
Purana, but so far only one manuscript of each 
has been published. Of the two texts, mentioned 
above, possibly hundreds of illustrated manu- 
scripts are in existence and the Kalpasiitra, 
particularly, for its greater number of events and 
its abundant copies, is the storehouse of examples 
of this school of painting. 

As the author states, the aim of the present 
work is to present at least one example of every 
scene illustrated in the Kalpasiitra manuscripts 
known to him in the United States, and to give 
sufficient explanation to make the painting fully 
intelligible. Almost the entire number illustrated 
in those Kalpasiitra manuscripts in the Gujarati 
style seems to be identified and commented upon. 

The Kalpasitra deals with the life of Vard- 
hamana the twenty-fourth Mahavira, i.e., the 
Great Hero and founder of the Jaina religion. 
The tale of his downcoming, life and death has 
many parallels with the life of Gautama Buddha. 
The style of these Jaina illustrations is the West- 
ern Indian or Gujarati style quite similar to the 
mediaeval painting schools of Bengal and Nepal. 
Since the present writer is not a specialist in 
Indian texts and manuscripts of this branch, 
he can only state that the comment to the pictures 
is methodically carried through in an exemplary 
way. The great value of the book consists in its 
foundation of the mediaeval Mahavira iconog- 
raphy. 

Ernst Diez 
Bryn Mawr 


FROM [RAN IN THE NATIONAL MusEuUM 
StocKHoLm, by Carl Johan Lamm. Pp. 21, pls. 
48. C. E. Fritzes K. Hovbokh, Stockholm, and 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 

London. 1935. 

Dr. Lamm’s present work is devoted to the 
Hannibal collection of medieval glass, which was 
excavated in Iran and is now in the National 
Museum, Stockholm. The collection nearly out- 
numbers the Persian glass known to him when he 
published his Mittelalterliche Glaser und Stein- 
schnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen Osten in 1930, and 
when he wrote the chapters on Glass and Hard 
Stone Vessels for A Survey of Persian Art, now 
in process of publication. The work is therefore 
a most valuable supplement to the material on 
Persian glass heretofore, or soon to be, available. 

The origin of glass is not to be taken as in- 
dicated by the place of its excavation, for, as an 
article of commerce, much of it was carried to 
great distances from the place of its manufacture. 
Dr. Lamm has made the effort to differentiate 
between glass made in Iran and that imported to 
Iran from Syria and other sources. His basis is 
primarily the nature of the ornamentation, 
though the similarity of material to that of other 
pieces of definitely established Iranian origin is 
also an important factor. He has also dated the 
pieces within reasonable limits. 

Of the 48 plates, eight present photographic 
reproductions of fifty of the pieces of glass. For 
the other plates the author's mother, Dora Lamm, 
has prepared excellent line drawings, indicating 
color as well as shape, and showing also cross 
sections of the pieces. The plates, together witb 
the descriptive text, make this work a most 
valuable one to the collector of ancient glass, 
providing material for the identification of what 
otherwise might be most puzzling specimens. 

BLaKE-More Gopwin 
Tue ToLtepo Museum or Art 


AND THE PROBLEM OF ParTHIAN ART, by 
M. Rostovtzeff. Yale Classical Studies, New 
Haven, 1935. 

The problem of Parthian art has been gaining 
moment ever since Breasted in 1921 published the 
famous Conon frescoe of Dura. Since that time 
we have become more and more accustomed to 
look at Parthian and Roman Dura for the solution 
of many problems of oriental and east Christian 
art. Therefore, even though Dura’s resources of 
information are by no means exhausted, a publica- 
tion about Parthian art is badly needed, and we 
can be very grateful to Professor Rostovtzeff for 


having devoted to the task his unrivalled knowl- 
edge of eastern Roman and Iranian history. 
Dura, as a Mesopotamian frontier fortress, 
can be only partly representative of the artistic 
trends in the Parthian Empire. There are rem- 
iniscences in Dura’s sculpture of older traditions 
on the upper Euphrates; there also are traces of 
its friendly connections with Palmyra. What. 
then, was Parthian art in the imperial centers of 
Persia? Was it a continuation of the court art of 
’ Did it have an inkling of the 
nomadic origin of its sponsors, who came down 
from the plains of western Turkestan? And, re- 
versely, how far do the rock engravings of the 
Jenissei region, the graves of Pantikapaeum and 
the Sarmatian gold plaques reflect the superior 
culture of Iran? Which were the contributions of 


the Achaemenians 


Babylonia? Which, to judge from its importance 
for the transmission and formation of religious 
thought, had by no means grown culturally in- 
active? How much of the Hurrian past of Syria is 
found in the early sculpture of Palmyra and Dura? 
To what extent has it been superseded and modi- 
fied by the art of the Greek invaders? And after 
the Greek and the oriental elements had been 
fused, how much did the Roman impact upset 
their balance? Are we entitled still to speak of a 
Sassanian renaissance, considering what we know 
about the arts of the preceding period? 

Rostovtzeff poses these problems in their com- 
plexity and, even where the scarcity of obtainable 
information allows of only tentative conclusions,' 
his mastery of the subject renders the book a very 
valuable guide. Though chiefly concerned with 
Dura, its most important contribution lies in the 
discussion of Parthian art on the mainland and in 
the satrapies, the evidence of which is dispersed 
and sometimes hardly accessible. A few of the 
Parthian rock reliefs, the remainders of imperial 
art, have been published by Herzfeld, the rest 
being known only through drawings of early 
travellers. We await with eagerness, Herzfeld’s 
comprehensive publication of the important 
Parthian buildings of Kuh-i-Kwadscha in Seistan. 
The late clay figurines of Babylonia and their cor- 
relatives in ivory had not been given much at- 
tention before Rostovtzeff, in the present book, 
outlined the method of classification. With so 
much virgin soil to be tilled, we understand, that 
not every problem could be tackled and that, to 

! The existence of Indo-Parthian trade relations 
is established by the finding of Parthian ivories 
in Taxila. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 190.) 
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cite one instance, Rostovtzeff should have re- 
frained from systematically dealing with the 
Irano-Bactrian relations, which still wait for es- 
tablishment or refutation. Considering the com- 
mon geographical origin of the Parthian and the 
Sakian people it seems hardly to be a chance that 
at the east and the west of the Iranian Plateau, in 
Palmyra and in Ghandara, there should have 
arisen an art devoted both to frontality and the 
“Schriigschnitt.”” 

Frontality and the flying gallop receive par- 
ticular attention. The author traces the flying 
gallop from the golden plates of Ras Shamra, 
Phoenician renderings of a Cretan theme trans- 
mitted by trade, to Syrian seal engravings and 
Achamenean gems and finally to the supposed 
imperial art of Parthian Persia, whence it spread 
to Dura and also to Siberia and China. As to the 
history of the frontal figure in relief and painting, 
Rostovtzeff is right in pointing out that upper 
Mesopotamia, in contrast to Babylonia proper, 
had an early preference for the theme, as is, for 
instance, shown in some of the front slabs of the 
Tell Halaf palace. It may be reasonably assumed 
that, together with many other motives, the use 
of frontality persisted in the upper Euphrates 
region and was only strengthened by the domina- 
tion of the Parthian nomads, who, in their Trans- 
caspian seats, had received the motive from 
ultimately the very region to which, in Rostovt- 
zeff’s opinion, they later returned it. Perhaps they 
also brought from their homes the preference for 
the prehistoric technique and unframed composi- 
tion of the sgraffiti, an astonishingly large num- 
ber of which has been discovered in the houses of 
Dera. 

R. BeRNHEIMER 
Bryn Mawr 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 


FRU HGRIECHISCHE GRUPPENBILDUNG, by Charline 
Hofkes-Brukker. Pp. 80, pls. XT. Leiden, Kon- 
rad Triltsch, Wiirzburg, 1935. 

In a booklet of about 70 pages of running text 
and 26 half tone illustrations the author treats the 
fascinating subject of the development of the 
group in early Greek art. She divides her story 
into five chapters, beginning with the geometric 
period of the eighth century and ending with the 
period 510-470 B.c. Most of the material is natu- 
rally taken from vases, but now and then marble 
reliefs and small bronzes are utilized. The author 
has succeeded in showing in a convincing manner 


the gradual evolution of the group idea from a 
generalized composition to the interaction of 
individuals. In many interesting examples, taken 
from paintings by Kleitias, Exekias, Lydos, the 
Panaitios Painter, Douris, etc., she traces the 
growth of the understanding of human emotion — 
grief, love, anger, and the absorption in the read- 
ing of a “book” (kyathos by the Panaitios 
Painter). 

The descriptions are often very apt and show a 
sensitive appreciation, though occasionally they 
seem to the reviewer too abstract for clarity. For 
instance, the description of movement in certain 
groups by the Amasis Painter (Boston and 
Wiirzburg amphorae): “Die Bewegung der Fig- 
uren wird nicht als eine Beugung in den 
Gelenken aufgefasst, und wenn trotzdem ein ein- 
heitlicher Bewegungsschwung entsteht, dan num- 
fasst er nicht den ganzen bewegten Kérperteil, 
sondern er scheint iiber seinen Umriss hinwegzug- 
leiten, gleichsam wie etwas selbstiindiges, un- 
verkérpertes.” A more concrete, less subjective 
analysis might have been more intelligible to the 
average reader. Do not the oblique position of the 
Boston Herakles and the Beugung der Gelenke in 
the Wiirzburg Dionysos (the lifting of his right leg 
and the inclination of his head) actually suggest 
the movement ? 

On the whole, however, we have here an inter- 
esting subject ably studied and presented. 

GisELA M. A. Ricurer 
Merropouitan Museum or ART 
New York 


Corrus Vasorum ANTIQUORUM: POLOGNE, No. 
2: COLLECTIONS DE CracovirE, by Kazimierz 
Bulas. Académie Polonaise des Sciences et des 
Lettres, Cracow; Librairie Gebethner et Wolff, 
Warsaw and Cracow, 1935. Pp. 70, 46. pls. 
(Poland, pls. 55-96). 30 zloty. 

This, the second Polish fascicule of the Corpus, 
embraces five collections in Cracow: the Czar- 
toryski Museum, the University Collection, the 
Archaeological Museum of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and Letters, the Technical and Industrial 
Museum, and the National Museum. They are 
placed in order of size; the last three are quite 
small, requiring only seven plates altogether. The 
plates for each of the five series are numbered in 
series, and a table of contents shows the dis- 
tribution according to the classification devised 
for the Corpus. For reference one will of course use 
the numeration for Poland; e.g. Cracow Pl. 85 
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rather than Cracow, University Pl. 12. Contrary 
to the general practice of the Corpus, the plates 
are printed on only one side. This presumably 
increases the price, but certainly it will encounter 
no other objection. 

The first Polish fascicule was devoted to the 
collection at Goluchow owned by Prince Adam 
Czartoryski. The Czartoryski Museum at Cracow 
is a smaller collection belonging to the same 
prince, and assembled chiefly by Prince Ladislas 
Czartoryski, who also presented the greater part 
of the University collection. It is evident that the 
study in Poland of ancient pottery owes a great 
debt to the enlightened patronage of this one 
family. 

The three smaller collections are largely new to 
the student, since Beazley apparently did not 
visit them. Three of the seven plates contain 
Egyptian pottery, and the others contain few 
pieces of great interest. The Czartoryski Museum 
and the University collection were seen by Beazley 
and the more notable pieces were published in his 
book, Greek Vases in Poland (1928). A kylix by the 
Painter of Berlin 2268 (Pl. 64, No. 4) was not 
shown by Beazley, and a fine stamnos by the 
Chicago Painter (Pl. 65, No. 1) can be enjoyed 
much more fully than before. One interesting 
kylix (Pl. 62, No. 2) escaped Beazley’s attention: 
it is somewhat in the manner of the Brygos 
Painter. Surely, also, he would have mentioned 
the black-figure kylix (Pl. 58, No. 3) if he had 
seen it; perhaps he would have called it a Siana 
cup. though it does not stand in the center of that 
group. An Italiote black-figure amphora (PI. 69, 
No. 9) is sufficiently unusual to be interesting. A 
considerable proportion of the pottery here pub- 
lished would probably never become known except 
through the Corpus. It is in rendering available 


for study the complete store of ancient pottery 
that the Corpus fulfills its purpose. 

The photography is competent and satisfac- 
tory, except for some of the Attic vases. As is well 
known, the lustrous Attic varnish offers particular 
problems for the photographer. It must be said 
that these problems are not altogether solved in 
this fascicule. Opinions may differ, perhaps, as to 
how much trouble is worth while in photographing 
mediocre vases; at all events, better pictures can 
be made. Many are adequate. but several, chiefly 
black-figure, are not. 

Mr. Bulas’s text is strictly a Corpus text. The 
pieces are classified only in broad categories. Oc- 
casionally it is suggested, withovt discussion, that 
the classification may be wrong; e.g., that a vase 
may be Lucanian rather than Campanian. In such 
cases there is real ground for doubt and the errors, 
if any, will not easily be corrected. Questions of 
date, minute placing and attribution are not 
dealt with except by quotations from Beazley. 
Even in regard to the extent of restoration, the 
author hesitates to question Beazley’s judgment, 
though he has presumably had opportunities to 
examine the vases at greater leisure. The descrip- 
tions are careful and full. For bibliography one is 
often referred to the preceding Polish fascicule. 
Such bibliographies as will be found there, and 
in many other fascicules of the Corpus, are 
valuable only for their convenience; it would 
therefore seem desirable to repeat them in each 
fascicule. 

The third and last Polish fascicule is announced 
for the near future. Poland will then be the first 
nation in which the object of the Corpus will be 
attained: the first. probably, by a good long time. 

P. F. Jounson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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kadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts (Har- 
vard Semitic Series, X). Cambridge, 1935, Univer- 
sity of Harvard Press. 60 pp.; 94 pls 

Montgomery (J. A.), Harris (Z.) Ras Shamra Mytholog- 
ical Texts. Philadelphia, 1935. $1.50 

Moortgat (A.) Friihe Bildkunst in Sumer ( Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatisch-iigyptischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 
XL, Part IIT). Leipzig, 1935. 98 pp.; 36 pls 

Oppenheim (M. Freiherr von) Festschrift dedicated to 
Berlin, 1933. 215 pp.; 10 pls.; figs 

Orbeli (J. A.), Trever (K. V.) Sasanidskij metalli 
chudozestvennye predmety iz zolota serebra i 
bronzy (Orfévrerie sasanide. Objets en or, argent et 
bronze). Moscow, 1935. 47 pp.; 85 pls. 

Parrot (A.) Les fouilles de Mari: premiére campagne 
hiver 1933-34). Rapport préliminaire (reprinted 
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from Syria). 1935. 28+24 pp.; 19 pls.; 16 figs. 50 


fr. 

Pfeiffer (R. H.) State Letters of Assyria. A translitera- 
tion and translation of 355 official Assyrian letters 
dating from the Sargonid period (725-625 B.c.) 
(American Oriental Series, VI), 1935. xiii, 265 pp. 
$4.50. 

Pohl (A.) Vorsargonische und sargonische Wirtschafts- 
texte. Autographirt mit Inventarverzeichnis und 
Namentexten (Texte und Materialen, Frau Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht Collection of Babylonian Antiqui- 
ties, V), 1935. 29 pp.; 44 pls. RM. 15. 

San Nicolé (M.), Ungnad (A.) Neubabylonische Rechts— 
und Verwaltungsurkunden. Vol. I, Part V. Leipzig, 
1935, Hinrichs. xi, 641-764 pp. 

Schaeffer (F. A. Cl.), Virolleaud (Ch.), Thureau-Dangin 
(Fr.) La 5™° campagne de fouilles 4 Ras Shamra 
(printemps 1933). Rapport et Etudes préliminaires 
(reprint). Paris, 1934. 85 pp.; 7 pls. 60 fr. 

Schaeffer, Virolleaud, Dussaud (R.), Thureau-Dangin, 
Dhorme (E.) La sixiéme campagne de fouilles a 
Ras Shamra (printemps 1934) (reprinted from 
Syria, 1934-35). 113 pp.; 11 pls. 60 fr. 

Scheil (V.) Textes de comptabilité proto-élamites, 3° 
série (Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique de 
Perse, XX VI). Paris, 1935. 14 pp.; 65 pls. 

Seyrig (H.) Antiquités Syriennes, 1934. 145 pp.; 12 pls.; 
28 figs. 75 fr. 

Speiser (E.) Excavations at Tepe Gawra. Vol. I: Levels 
1-8 (Publications of American Schools of Oriental 
Research). Philadelphia, 1935. 332 pp.; 86 pls. 

Sukenik (E. L.) The Ancient Synagogue at El-Hammeh. 
An account of the excavations on behalf of the 
Hebrew University (reprinted from the Journal of 
the Palestine Oriental Society). Jersualem, 1935. 
99 pp.; 22 pls.; figs. 

Tell Halaf Museum, Fiihrer durch das. Berlin, 1934. 
“72 pp.; 8 pls. 

Trever (C.) Terracottas from Afrasiab (Bulletins of the 
State Ac. for Hist. of Mater. Culture, XCIII). 
Moscow and Leningrad, 1934. 52 pp.; 14 pls.; 210 
figs. 

Virolleaud (Ch.) La légende phénicienne de Danel. 
Texte cunéiforme alphabétique avec transcription, 
commentaire et notes. Paris, 1936. 300 pp.; 16 pls. 
150 fr. 

Watelin (L. C.) Excavations at Kish. With epigraphical 
notes by Langdon (S.). Vol. IV (1925-30). Paris, 
1934. With 54 pls.; figs. 

Watzinger (C. W.) Denkmiiler Paliistinas. Eine Ein- 
fiihrung in die Archiologie des Heiligen Landes. 
Vol. Il: Von der Herrschaft der Assyrer bis zur 
arabischen Eroberung. Leipzig, 1935. 168 pp.; 40 
pls.; 15 figs. RM. 9. 

Witzel (M.) Tammuz-Liturgien und Verwandtes 
(Analecta Orientalia, X). 1935. xxi, 474 pp. RM. 
63. 

Woolley (C. L.) The Development of Sumerian Art. 
London, 1935. 140 pp.; 72 pls. 

— Ur of the Chaldees. A record of seven years of ex- 
cavation. London, 1935. 210 pp. 

Zervos (C.) L’art de la Mésopotamie de la fin du 4° 
millenaire au XV° siécle avant notre ére. London, 
1935. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
(Works treating of the monuments of the Greeks and 
the Romans, but not exclusively of either.) 
Adriani (A.) Annuario del Museo Greco-Romano: I, 
1932-3. Municipalité d’Alexandrie, 1934. 96 pp.:; 
31 pls.; folding-map. 


Bethe (E.) Ahnenbild und Familien-geschichte bei 
Rémern und Griechen. Munich, 1935, Beck. xiii, 
121 pp.; 4 figs. 2.80 m. 

British Museum, Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Greek and Roman Portrait Sculpture. 
London, 1935, British Museum. 44 pp.; 48 pls. 2 s. 

Hennebicq (J.) L’Orient, le Gréce et I'Italie. Paris, 
1935, Maisonneuve. 192 pp. 12 fr. 

Herzberg (M. J.) Classical Myths. Boston, 1935, Allyn 
and Bacon. xiv, 517, 27 pp. $1.80. 

Hill (G.) Treasure-Trove: the Law and Practice of 
Antiquity. (Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. XIX.) London, 1934, Humphrey Milford. 59 
pp. 3s. 6 d. 

Hooke (S. H.) The Labyrinth: Further studies in the 
relation between myth and ritual in the ancient 
world. Edited by $8. H. H. xiv, 288 pp.; London, 
1935, 5. P. C. K. Cloth, 12 s. 6 d. 

Lewis (N.) L’industrie du papyrus dans l'Egypte gréco- 
romaine. Paris, 1934, Librairie L. Rodstein. xiii, 
189 pp. 25 fr. 

Lullies (R.) Antike Kleinkunst in Kénigsberg i. Pr. 
Koénigsberg i. Pr., 1935, Griife & Unzer. 120 pp. 4 m. 

McEwan (C. W.) The oriental origin -of Hellenistic 
kingship. Dissertation of the University of Chicago. 
Chicago, 1934. 

Mélanges offerts 4 M. Octave Navarre par ses éléves et 
ses amis. Toulouse, 1935, Edouard Privat, Libraire- 
Editeur. 

Yale Classical Studies, edited by A. M. Harmon, Vol. V. 
New Haven, 1935, Yale University Press. 304 pp. 
Cloth, $5.00. 


GREEK 
(Including titles relating to pre-Hellenic inhabitants 
of Greece and to kindred peoples, and to monuments 
of Greek art wherever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Annual of the British School at Athens, Session of 1932 
33. London, 1935, Macmillan Co. 270 pp. 63 s. 
Buschor (E.) Altsamische Standbilder, Vols. I-III. 
Bilderhefte antiker Kunst herausgegeben vom 
Archiiologischen Institut des Deutschen Reiches. 
Berlin, 1934, 1935, Gebr. Mann. 60 pp.; 232 figs. 

Carcopino (J.) L’Ostracisme athénien. Paris, 1935, 
Alcan. 262 pp. 30 fr. 

Chapouthier (F.) Les Dioscures au service d'une déesse. 
Paris, 1935, Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, 137. 

Cloché (P.) La politique étrangére d’Athénes de 404 a 
338 avant Jésus-Christ. Paris, 1934, Alcan. 343 pp. 

Cohen (R.) Nouvelle Histoire greeque. Paris, 1935, 
Hachette. 25 fr. 

Curtius (E.) Griechische Geschichte von den Uranfiingen 
bis zum Tode des Perikles. Gekiirzte Ausg. Olten- 
Leipzig-Wien, 1935, Bernina-Verl. 749 pp.; 87 figs.; 
1 pl. 4.80 m. 

—- Olympia. Mit ausgewiihlten Texten von Pindar, 
Pausanias, Lukian. Photos von Martin Hiirlimann. 
Erlaiuterungen iiber den Sport und die Kampfarten 
der Griechen von Jiirgen Ascherfeld. Berlin, 1935. 

Dor (L.) Marseille, Cité Grecque. Marseille, Chambre de 
Commerce, 1935. 22 pp. 

Droysen (J. G.) Alexandre le Grand. Trad. par Benoist 
Mechin. Paris, 1935, Grasset. 580 pp. 25 fr. 

Gerhardt (P.) Die attische Metoikie im vierten Jahr- 
hundert. Diss. Kénigsberg i. Pr., 1933. 84 pp. 

Gjerstad (E.) and others. The Swedish Cyprus Expedi- 
tion: Finds and Results of the Excavations in 
Cyprus, 1927-1931. Vols. I-II, xlv, 861 pp.; 250 
pls. Stockholm, 1934, 1935, The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition. 
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Griffith (G. T.) The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic 
_ ‘World. Cambridge, 1935, University Press. New 
. 'York, Maemillan Co. x, 340 pp. $5.50. 

Hennig (R.) Die Geographie des Homerischen Epos. 
(Neue Wege zur Antike, I, 10.) Leipzig and Berlin, 
1934, Teubner. vi, 102 pp. 4.80 m. 

Jaeger (W.) Paideia: Die Formung des griechischen 
Menschen. Leipzig and Berlin, 1936, de Gruyter. 
513 pp. Cloth. 8 m. 

Jones (W. H. S.) Pausanias. Description of Greece. 
With an English Translation. In five volumes. IV, 
Books viii (xxii)—x. (Loeb Classical Library.) Lon- 
don, 1935, Heinemann. 605 pp. Cloth, 10 s 

Kapotfouv (X.) Td Movoeio rns Onpas. Athens, 1934. 61 
pp.; 46 figs. 

Lombardo (G.) Cimone: Ricostruzione della Biografia e 
Discussioni storiografiche. (Pubblicazioni della 
Scuola di Filologia classica, Universita di Roma, 
Serie I, Vol. III, Fase. 1-3.) Rome, 1934, Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato. 174 pp. 45 1. 

Loverdo (M. de) L’Athénes Préhistorique: La Pre mmnidve 
Ville, les oe Sanctuaires, la Premiére Gloire. 
Athens, 1935, N. Tilperoglou. 80 pp. 

Mauclair (C.) Athénes, ill. par P. Bret. Paris, Lau- 
rens, 1935. 180 pp.; 30 pls. 60 frs. 

Momigliano (A.) Filippo il Macedone. Florence, 1934, 
Le Monnier. xvi, 211 pp. 30 1. 

Ollier (F.) Le mirage spartiate. Etude sur l'idéalisation 
de Sparta dans lantiquité grecque de lorigine 
jusqu aux cyniques. Paris, 1933. 

Otto (W.) Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. re. 
(Abhandlungen d. Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., N. F., Heft 

) Munich, 1934, Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss. ca pp. 

Guthrie (W. K. C.) Orpheus and Greek Religion: 
study of the Orphic movement. London, 1935, 
Methuen. xix, 287 pp.; 16 pls.; 19 text figs. 21 s. 

Rizzo (G. E.) Thiasos: Bassorilievi Greci di Soggetto 
Dionisiaco. Rome, 1934. 56 pp.; 2 pls.; 32 figs. 40 1. 

Robert (F.) Epidaure. Paris, 1935, Société d’Edition, 
“Les Belles Lettres.” 46 pp.; 20 pls.; 1 plan. 12 frs. 

Robert (L.) Villes d’Asie Mineure. Paris, 1935, Boccard. 
(Etudes de géographie antique. Coll. Etudes orien- 
tales 2.) 256 pp. 30 fr. 

Robinson (D. M.) A Short History of Greece. New 
York, 1935. Huxley House. 227 pp. $3.00. 

Sakkas (A.) Le cheval dans la Gréce antique. Paris, 
1934. 

Sigalas (A.) ‘Ioropia rHs University 
of Salonika, 1934. viii, 327 pp.; 244 figs. 

Smertenko (C. M.), Belknap (G. N.) Studies in Greek 
Religion (Univ. of Oregon Publ. 5, 1; Studies in 
the Humanities, 1, 2.) Oregon University Press, 
1935, Eugene. 61 pp. $0.50. 

Waltz (P.) Le Monde égéen avant les Grées. Collection 
Armand Colin, No. 172. Paris, 1934. 13 text figs. 

Westlake (H. D.) Thessaly in the Fourth Century B.c. 
London, 1935, Methuen. viii, 248 pp.; 1 map. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

Windeler (C. B.) King Minos of Knossos. New York, 
1935, Oxford University Press. xl, 44 pp. $1.75. 
Wunderer (W.) Olympia (Beriihmte Kunststiitten, bk. 
83). Leipzig, 1935, E. A. Seemann. 131 pp.; 60 figs.; 

frontispiece and 3 pls. 

Wycherley (R. E.) Pausanias, Description of Greece. 
Companion Volume, containing illustrations and 
index. (Loeb Classical Library.) London, 1935, 
Heinemann. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. xviii, 272 pp.; 86 ills. Cloth, 10 s. 6 d. 

II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

Chapouthier (F.) Délos, XVI: Le Sanctuaire des dieux 
de Samothrace. vi, 97 pp.; 117 figs.; 4 pls. Paris, 
1935, de Boceard. 


Dorpfeld (W.) and others. Alt-Olympia: Untersuchun- 
gen und Ausgrabungen zur Geschichte des iiltesten 
Heiligtums Olympia der iilteren griech- 


ischen Kunst. Vols. I-11, iv, 501 pp., 86 text 
figs.; 38 figs., 24 pls Berlin, 1 1935, E. S. Mittler & 
Sohn 


Evans (Sir A.) The Palace of Minos: a comparative ac- 
count of the successive stages of the early Cretan 
Civilization as illustrated by the Discoveries at 
Knossos. Vol. IV, in two parts. Pp. 1018. 966 
text figs. Colored pls. xxvii-xxxv. Supplementary 
pls. xliii-lxix; four plans. London, 1935, Macmillan 
Co. S60. 

Gerkan (Armin von) Milet: Ergebnisse der Ausgrab- 
ungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899, 
Book II, Part 3: Die Stadtmauern. Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1935, de Gruyter & Co. 135 pp.; 88 text 
figs.; 24 pls. in text. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 

Charbonneaux (J.) Les Terres Cuites Grecques. Paris, 
1936, Librairie d’Art. Louis Reynard. 24 pp.; 100 
figs. on 388 pls. 

Gotsmich (A.) Probleme der friihgriechischen Plastik 
Erscheint mit Unterstiitzung des Ministeriums fiir 
Schulwesen und Volkskultur.) Prag, 1935, Adolf 
Otto Czerny. 121 pp.; 6 figs. 

Kamps (J.) Grabreliefs und Freiplastik: Studien zur 
griechischen Kunstgeschichte des vierten Jahr- 
hunderts vor Christus. Rostock, 1935. 

Picard (C.) Manuel d’archéologie grecque. La sculpture. 
Vol. 1, Période archaique. Paris, 1935, Editions 
Auguste Picard. 704 pp. 

Wace (A. J. B.) An Approach to Greek Sculpture. 


Cambridge, 1935, University Press. 52 pp. $0.75. 


IV. GREEK VASES 

Dugas (C.) Délos, XVII: Les Vases orientalisants de 
style non mélien. Paris, 1935, de Boccard. 131 pp.; 
72 pls.; 9 text figs. 

Haspels (C. H. E.) Bijdrage tot de studie van Attisch 
zwart-figurig. Nijkerk, 1935. 

Jacopi (G.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Italy 10, 
Rhodes 2. Rome, 1934, Libreria dello Stato. 50 
pp.; 50 pls. 

Richter (G. M. A.), Milne (M. J.) Shapes and Names of 
Athenian Vases. New York, 1935, The Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. xxiii, 32 pp.; 191 ills. at back; 
text figs. $1.50. 

Webster (T. B. L.) Der Niobidenmaler (Bilder Griech- 
ischer Vasen, herausgegeben von J. D. Beazley und 
Paul Jacobsthal, Bk. 8). Leipzig, 1935, Heinrich 
Keller. 24 pp.; 24 pls. 20 m. 

V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

Durrbach (F.), Roussel (P.) Inscriptions de Délos: 
Actes des fonctionnaires athéniens preposés a l’ad- 
ministration des sanctuaires aprés 166 av. J.-C. 
(Nos. 1400-1479). Fragments d’actes divers (Nos. 
1480-1496). Paris, 1935, H. Champion. viii, 227 pp 

Greek Inscriptions, edited by B. D. Meritt. Hesperia, 
IV, No. 4, The American Excavations in the Athen- 
ian Agora. Athens, 1935. 

Kirchner (J. E.) Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum: Ein 
Bilderatlas Epigraphischer Denkmiiler Attikas. 
Berlin, 1935, Gebr. Mann. 30 pp.; 54 pls. 36 RM. 

Wilhelm (A.) Drei griechische Epigramme aus Susa 
und aus Heliopolis-Baalbek. Nachrichten von der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gittingen. 
Berlin, 1935. 


VI. GREEK COINS 
Gaebler (H.) Fiilschungen makedonischer Miinzen. 
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2. Berlin, 1935, Akad. d. Wissenschaften, de 
Gruyter. 14 pp.: 3 pls. 4 m. 

Milne (J. G.) First Stages in the Development of Greek 
Coinage. Oxford, 1935, Basil Blackwell & Mott. 19 
pp. Ls. 6d. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. II: The Lloyd Coll., 
iii-iv: Velia to Eryx. London, 1934, The British 
Academy and Humphrey Milford. 16 pp.; 16 pls. 
15 s. 

ROMAN 
(Including titles of works relating to the monuments 
of the Etruscans and other peoples who inhabited Italy 
before or contemporaneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Birley (E.) Corbridge Roman Station (Corstopitum). 
London, 1935, H. M. Stationery Office. 26 pp. 

Birt (T.) Zur Kulturgeschichte Roms. Leipzig, 1935, 
Quelle & Meyer. 142 pp. 1.80 m. 

Cary (M.) History of Rome down to the Reign of 
Constantine. London, 1935, Macmillan Co. 836 
pp. 10s. 

Clemen (C.) Die Religion der Etrusker. Bonn, 1936, 
Roéhrscheid. 60 pp. 3.10 m. 

Davies (O.) Roman Mines in Europe. New York, 1935, 
Oxford University Press. xii, 291 pp. $10.00. 
Farkas (A. de) L’Iconographie des rois Parthes. Suppl. 
Monnaies grecques inédites. Paris, 1935, Maison- 

neuve. 13 pp.; 2 pls. 10 fr. a 

Forrer (R.) L’Alsace romaine (Coll. Etudes d’arché- 
ologie et histoire). Paris, 1935, La Société d’Edi- 
tion, “Les Belles Lettres.” 220 pp.; 41 pls. 25 fr. 

Franzero (C. M.) Roman ne London, 1935, Allen 
& Unwin. 189 pp.; 35 ills. 5 s. 

Friederich (J.) Dodonaica: Beitriige zur Religions- und 
_ Kultgeschichte Dodonas. Frankfurt am = Main, 
1935. 

Goodfellow (C. E.) Roman Citizenship. Doctoral Dis- 
sertation. Bryn Mawr, 1935, Bryn Mawr College. 
124 pp. 

Hyde (w. W.) Roman Alpine Passes (American Phil- 
osophical Society Memoirs, Vol. I]). Philadelphia, 
1935, University of Pennsylvania Press. xvi, 248 
pp. $3.00. 

Lind (L. R.) What Rome Has Left Us. Williamsport, 
Pa., 1935, The Bayard Press. 34 pp. 

McDowell (R. H.) Stamped and Inscribed Objects from 
Seleucia on the Tigris. Ann Arbor, 1935, University 
of Michigan Press. xv, 272 pp.; 6 pls. $3.50. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. XII. 
Rome, 1935, The American Academy. 184 pp.; 17 
pls. $5.00. 

Rostovtzeff (M.) Ricostruzione storiche greco-romane, 
da scavi e documenti. Trad. di Emilio A. G. Loliva. 
Bari: Laterza, 1935. 187 pp. 12 lira. 

Schober (A.) Die Rimerzeit in Oesterreich an den Bau- 
und Kunstdenkmiilern dargestellt. Baden bei Wien, 
1935. 

Showerman (G.) Monuments and Men of Ancient 
Rome. New York, 1935, D. Appleton-Century Co. 
366 pp. $5.00. 

Werner (J.) Miinzdatierte austrasische Grabfunde. 
Rémisch-Germanische Kommission d.  Archiiol. 
Inst. d. Deutschen Reiches. Berlin, 1935, de 
Gruyter. xi. 157 pp.; 38, 5 pls. 30 m. 

West (L. C.) Roman Gaul, the objects of trade. Oxford, 
1935, Blackwell. xi, 191 pp. 7 s. 6 d. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


ees 4 (T.) The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. Edited by 
+ Richmond. Oxford, 1935, Clarendon Press. 
. 342 pp.; frontispiece; 34 pls.; 34 text figs. 


Deman (E. B. van) The building of the Roman aque- 
ducts. Washington, 1934, Roberts Press. 

Lowther (A. W. G.) The Roman Theatre at Verulam- 
ium: A Reconstruction. London, 1935, Marchand 
Press. 72 pp. 2 s. 6d. 


III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 
Rumpf (A.) Réimische Fragmente. Winckelmannspro- 
gramm. 95. Berlin enz., 1935. 4 pls. and 18 figs. 


IV. ROMAN VASES, MOSAICS, AND PAINTING 

Dragendorff (H.) Arretina. (Sitzungsberichte der Heid- 
elberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.- 
hist. KI, 1935/36, Abh. 2) Heidelberg, 1935. 2 pls. 

Maiuri (A.) Pompei: I Nuovi seavie la Villa dei Misteri. 
2nd ed. Rome, 1935, Ist. poligr. Stato. 149 pp 
$.50 1. 
Les Fresques de Pompéi (Coll. Eneyel. Alpina 
ill.). Paris, 1935, La Société d’Edition, “Les Belles 
Lettres.”’ 25 fr. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum. Acad. Litt. Boruss. 
et Acad. Litt. Saxon. munificentia adiutus in Soc. 
operis assumpto Olavo Augusto Danielsson ed 
Carolus Pauli. Sect. I, fase. 3 (Tit. 5327-5606) ex 
hered. Lipsiae, 1936, loann. Ambros. Barth. iv, 232 
pp. 75 m. 

Purdie (A. B.) Some observations on Latin verse in- 
scriptions. London, 1935. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 
Bosch (C.) Die kleinasiatischen Miinzen der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit. Tk. II. Einzeluntersuchungen. Bd. I. 
Bithynien. I. Hlfte. Stuttgart, 1935. 
McDowell (R. H.) Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris. 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
Vol. 37. Ann Arbor, 1935, University of Michigan 
Press. Pp. vii+248. Pls. 6. $3.50. 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
Bell (H. I.), Skeat (T. C.) Fragments of an Unknown 


Gospel and other Early Christian Papyri. New 
York, 1935, Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

Binyon (L.) Painting in the Far East. Revised ed. New 
York, 1934, Longmans Green & Co. xvi, 302, pp.: 
42 figs. $14.00. 

Colani (M.) Mégalithes du Haut-Laos (Hua Pan, Tran 
Ninh). Publications de Ecole frangaise d’ Extréme- 
Orient, xxv, xxvi. Paris, 1935, Les Editions d’ Art et 
(Histoire. 358 pp.; 233 figs.; 102 pls.; 2 water- 
colors. 300 fr. 

Dollstédt (W.) Griechische Papyrusprivatbriefe in 
gebildeter Sprache aus den ersten vier Jahrhunder- 
ten nach Christus. Leipzig, 1984, Borna. 

Gardner (A.) A Handbook of English Mediaeval Sculp- 
ture. New York, 1935, The Macmillan Co. xxiv, 
392 pp.; 491 ills. 

Kalliga (M.) Die Hagia Sophia von Thessalonike. Diss. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1935. 66 pp.; 8 pls. 4.80 m. 

Latourette (K. S.) The Chinese: Their History and 
Culture. 2nd ed. New York, 1934, The Macmillan 
Co. xvi, 895 pp.; map. $5.00. 

Lietzmann (H.) Geschichte der Alten Kirche Bk. 2: 
Ecclesia catholica. Berlin, 1936, de Gruyter. viii, 
339 pp. 4.80 m. 

Réau (L.), Cohen (G.) L’Art du méyen Age (Arts plas- 
tiques, art litteraire) et la civilisation frangaise 

Coll. Evolution de [Humanité). xxiii, 464 pp.: 
2 maps; 20 pls. 40 fr. Paris, 1935. 

Rice (D. T.) Byzantine Art. Oxford, 1935, University 

Press. 255 pp.: frontispiece; 48 pls.; 5 maps. 


